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tears  for  Columbia’s  grief! 
Where  shall  we  find  relief, 
When  a great  nation  $ Chief 
Dies  for  his  nation  ? 

Chosen  of  all  was  he. 

Our  Ruler  twice  to  he, 

Guiding  the  brave  and  free 
from  lofty  station. 

God  of  our  fatherland, 

Save  from  the  lawless  band, 

Save  those  who  foremost  stand, 
from  violation ; 

Grant  in  each  passing  hour, 
Grant  when  clouds  darkly  lower, 
Grant  in  thy  might  and  power, 
true  preservation. 
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Broken  we  hope  in  Cbee, 
Roping  we  trust  in  Cbee, 
Crusting  we  turn  to  Cbee 
Tor  consolation; 
Ccltifflfcia’s  god  abide, 

Stand  »y  our  gbief tain’s  side. 
Be  bis  Protector,  guide, 

And  our  Salvation « 
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Acrobatic  Rhyming. 


«UR  big  contemporary,  the  N.  Y.  Herald,  in  its 
issue  of  Aug.  3d,  quotes  from  the  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine  a “ poem  ” entitled  “ Rhyme-in-ate.” 
We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Maga- 
zine, but  from  the  columns  of  the  Herald,  we  here 
reprint  the  “ poem,”  together  with  the  Herald's 
comments  thereon,  as  follows  : — 

“An  interesting  curiosity  of  literature  appears  in  the  August  St. 
Nicholas.  This  is  a poem  by  J.  C.  C.  Patterson,  entitled  ‘ Rhyme-in-ate.’ 
All  the  words  rhyme  with  the  first  terminal  word  ate,  and  all  the  rhym- 
ing words  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  order  from  A to 
Z.  But  here  it  is.  You  can  judge  for  yourself  the  care  and  ingenuity 
which  have  been  expended  upon  this  trifle : — 

What  do  you  think  the  sailor  ate  ? 

Why,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  bait, 

Which  some  one  left  in  an  old  crate 
Of  very  long  forgotten  date. 

Then,  with  his  head  and  heart  elate, 

He  cried,  “ I mind  not  any  fate,” 

And  firmly  walked  out  past  the  gate. 

But  a Turkish  Khan,  with  ardent  hate, 

At  this  saying  grew  irate 
And  said,  “He  shall  not  jubilate 
While  I am  Khan  of  this  Khanate ; 

And  though  it  now  may  be  too  late, 

On  board  my  yacht  I'll  make  him  mate; 

And  should  he  there  his  lies  narrate, 

Or  to  my  crew  try  to  orate, 

With  a capstan  bar  I’ll  break  his  pate 

And  hang  him  up  on  a board  quadrate ; 

And  then  to  ray  subjects  I’ll  relate 
In  an  address  on  affairs  of  state, 

That  this  man  had  one  serious  trait, 

Which  would  tend  to  underrate 
The  nation’s  honor  and  make  vibrate 
• The  lives  of  all,  so  I couldn’t  wait  „ 
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So  long  as  the  life  of  a Xerobate 
To  throw  him  down  from  the  minaret  yate 

Or  give  him  a dose  of  zirconate. 

Some  days  ago,  while  we  sat  wondering,  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way,  what  could  be  the  possible  use 
of  “ poems  ” like  that  above  quoted,  our  editorial 
musings  were  interrupted  by  a familiar  knock  on 
our  Sanctum  door.  In  answer  to  our  invitation, 
entered  a trio  of  the  best  known  men  in  St.  John’s. 
We  give  no  clue  to  their  personality,  but  will  dis- 
guise them  under  the  names  of  John,  William  and 
Robert, — none  of  these  names  belonging  to  any  of  the 
men  in  question.  As  our  friends,  they  needed  no 
particular  invitation  to  make  themselves  at  home, — 
and  the  few  “ creature  comforts  ” that  the  Sanctum 
could  afford — pipes,  tobacco,  and  a generous  pitcher 
of  Adam’s  Ale,  cool  and  fresh  from  the  college 
pump, — fully  supplied  all  that  was  necessary  or  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  concrete  hospitality. 

We  have  no  intention  to  describe  our  seance,  ex- 
cept only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  lines  above  quoted  ; 
and  even  in  regard  to  them,  we  shall  be  brief  as  pos- 
sible. “Hm!”  said  John,  after  the  “poem”  had 
been  read  aloud;  "Hm!  Very  good!  Ve-ry- 
good-in-deed  ! ” — with  a lingering  emphasis  on  each 
syllable.  “ That  reference  to  the  ‘ xerobate  ’ and  the 
‘ zirconate’ — of  course,  you  know  what  they  are,  and 
all  about  them — is  quite  pretty;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  minaret  ‘yate’  is  an  artistic  touch  that  is 
simply  superb!  Don’t  you  think  so  ? ” — and  John’s 
features  lit  up  with  a peculiar  smile  as  he  asked  the 
question. 

“ I would  rather  defer  to  your  judgment  on  that 
subject,”  said  William,  modestly;  “but  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  the  poet’s  ‘ care  and  ingenuity  ’ have  been 
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expended  on  only  a very  small  part  of  the  sailor’s 
biography.  Why,  may  I ask,  why  are  we  not  fur- 
nished with  the  facts— no  doubt  most  interesting — 
of  the  sailor’s  subsequent  career?” 

“ It  may  be  possible,”  said  Robert,  “that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson was  unacquainted  with  such  facts  ; or  perhaps 
he  didn’t  realize  how  very  interesting  they  would 
be,  especially  when  presented  in  all  the  charms  of 
his  own  unique  and  inimitable  versification.” 

“ Well,  boys  ! ” said  John,  “ I knew  that  old  sailor 
personally — knew  him  very  well.  He  was  a typical 
old  salt,  a veritable  son  of  Neptune  ; (alas  ! I say  was  ; 
he  died  some  years  ago.)  From  his  own  lips  I learned 
the  sequel  of  his  life  after  he  had  been  taken  aboard 
the  Khan’s  yacht.  If  I knew  that  Mr.  Patterson 
would  care  to  have  them,  I could  furnish  him  with 
some  striking  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  old  sailor. 
Anyway,  suppose  I jot  them  down,  and  ” — 

“ In  rhyme,  John  ! do  it  in  rhyme  ! ” cried  William 
and  Robert,  both  at  once.  John  was  fairly  chal- 
lenged ; but  he  stoutly  demurred.  “ I couldn’t  think 
of  such  a thing,”  said  he  ; “ why,  it  would  probably  be 
regarded  as  an  attempted  rivalry  with  Mr.  Patterson 
and  on  his  own  chosen  ground  ; no,  no,  my  friends, 
I have  no  ambition  to  cap  verses  with  such  a master. 
Just  think,  too,  of  the  immense  amount  of  care  and 
ingenuity  “required  for  such  a task!”  and  John 
laughed  a long,  hearty,  good-natured  laugh  in  which 
we  all  joined. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  arguments  and  persua- 
sions that  finally  induced  John  to  retire  to  the  most 
distant  corner  of  the  Sanctum,  where,  “ hidden  from 
the  world  ” behind  a conglomerate  pile  of  books, 
papers,  etc.,  he  sat  down  “ to  record  and  perpetuate,” 
as  he  said,  “ the  authentic  facts  of  history  concern- 
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ing  the  worthy  sailor.”  The  interval  of  his  dis- 
appearance seemed  somewhat  long,  notwithstanding 
our  quips  and  jests  and  merry  banter;  but  he  reap- 
peared at  last,  and  read  for  us  his  “ poetical  ” effusion 
as  follows : — 

Our  sailor  knew  that  zireonate 

Was  deadly  as  zinc-oxylate, 

And  that  a push  from  minaret  “ yate  ” 

Would  quickly  make  him  Death’s  yokemate. 

How  long  might  live  a “ xerobate,” 

Or  whether  it  thrived  on  xylonate, 

He  knew  not, — but  this  thought  had  weight, — 

That  he’d  be  hanged  if  he  would  wait  I 
Quoth  he,  “ 'Tis  healthier  to  vacate 

Than  tarry  to  vituperate 
The  Khan  whose  whim  unmitigate 
My  head  from  shoulders  might  unmate. 

No  Turkish  threat  I’ll  tolerate 
But  to  1 French  leave’  the  threat  translate.” 

And  so,  while  on  the  deck  in  state 
That  Turkish  Khan  sat  all  sedate, 

Our  gallant  tar — strange  to  relate — 

Dived  overboard  at  lively  rate, 

And  out  of  sight  sank  like  a quait 

(Or  quoit),  or  iron  bar  quadrate. 

This  shows  how  vainly  Khans  can  prate, 

Or  vow  to  break  a sailor’s  pate 
(Of  course,  in  language  quite  ornate), 

Or  give  him  some  sure  opiate, 

Some  drug  I can’t  e’en  nominate, 

Much  less  at  length  its  work  narrate. 

Y es,  Klians  full  oft  miscalculate 
The  deadly  schemes  they  meditate  ; — 

And  plans  the  most  legitimate 
May  sometimes  quite  too  long  librate. 

Nor  can  a Khan  of  grand  Khanate, 

(And  can’t  e'en  the  Czarina  Kate) 

E’en  though  with  fiends  leagued  and  jugate, 

A sailor’s  thrapple  jugulate, 

Nor  make  him  cancans  imitate 
Or  jigs  on  rope-ends  iterate, 

Nor  rope  him  in — (such  wit  I hate, 

It  makes  the  story  hesitate), 

Nor  rope  him  into  troubles  great, 

Nor  bar  him  in  or  out  a gate 
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That  opens  on  untimely  fate, 

Nor  even  make  him  pay  the  freight, — 

Until,  with  ghoulish  glee  elate, 

They  catch  his  corpus  or  estate. 

Our  sailor  left — but  left  no  date 
To  meet  the  Khan  in  high  debate 
About  his  fate  or  “ bait”  or  “ crate.” 

He  much  preferred  not  to  collate 
His  views  with  Khans,  e’en  cans  of  “ bait,” 

But  rather  let  such  Khans  berate 
His  sudden  absence,  and  await 
Till  time  would  all  their  wrath  abate. 

We  could  not,  even  if  we  would,  repeat  the  criti- 
cisms, pungent  or  whimsical,  that  followed  John’s 
reading  ; but  he  dexterously  ended  them  by  claim- 
ing the  right  to  call  upon  one  of  the  company  to 
continue  the  history  of  the  be-rhymed  sailor.  The 
claim  was  admitted  by  all  except  William,  who  was 
conducted,  a shrinking  and  unwilling  victim,  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  corner  recently  occupied  by  John, 
and  there  left  to  his  own  rhythmical  communings. 
In  due  time  he,  too,  reappeared — to  inflict  upon  us 
the  following  : — 

Was  our  “ sailor  ” a “ felo  de  se  ” when  he  ate 

That  hefty  old  can  of  hefty  old  “ bait,” — 

Or  when  from  the  Turkishman’s  small  gangway  crate, 

Not  caring  a fig,  and  unmindful  of  date, 

He  plunged  in  the  sea  that  he  might  evitate 
A higher,  perhaps,  and  no  doubt  drier  fate  ? 

He  was  now  in  the  swim,  and  he  struck  such  a gait 
(Though  “ gait  ” in  this  place  is  a word  that  I hate), 

That  no  landsman  ever  could  quite  imitate  ; 

For  he  felt  that  he  could  even  there  jubilate 
And  cry  “ Pshaw  1 ” to  Kaliplis  of  grand  Kaliphate, 

’Cause  his  own  little  Khan  was  a little  too  late 
In  trying  to  make  him  a pirate’s  chief  mate. 

How  far  could  he,  would  he,  or  should  he  natate  ? 

That  question  he  might  somewhat  later  orate, 

But  at  present  he  cared  not  to  open  his  pate. 

But  he  swum,  and  he  swum,  for  leagues  quadruplicate 
Nor  slacked  once  his  “ gait,”  or  his  pace,  or  his  rate, 

Till  at  last  he  reached  shore,  but  in  such  dreadful  state 
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That  his  mother  'd  scarce  know  him  by  one  single  trait. 

He  wasn’t,  however,  so  unfortunate 
As  to  find  there  a Khan  who  would  dare  violate 
His  life  or  his  limb  ; not  a foe  lay  in  wait : 

So  he  rallied  awhile  and  he  did  x-ecrate 
Every  rascally  Khan,  every  minaret  “ yate  ” 

Even  cancans  and  tin-cans  and  cans  of  zinc-plate. 

Robert  knew  that  his  turn  came  next.  He  wasted 
no  efforts  in  what  would  have  been  futile  opposition, 
but  gracefully  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  in  silence 
withdrew  to  the  “ Poet’s  Corner.”  As  he  had  been 
hitherto  always  distinguished  for  his  classic  ele- 
gance of  accent  and  of  diction,  we  were  surprised, 
not  to  say  amazed,  when  he  returned  to  us  with  the 
following  atrocity : — 

“ Bedad,”  says  our  sailor,  “ here’s  nothing  to  ate, 

And  the  mortial  drouth  on  me, — it  couldn’t  be  bate. 

Och ! The  amplush  I’m  in  is  both  nate  and  complate. 

The  Khan,  that  auld  divvel,  so  primed  with  desate, 

Had  I him  by  the  crop,  I would  deed  an  estate, 

Indeed,  now,  I would,  just  as  certain  as  fate 
And  every  crop  on  it,  and  stock  small  and  great  1 
But  whisht ! Tare  an’  ouns ! There’s  the  yacht  that  I hate, 
And"down  from  the  yard-arm,  with  swing  iterate, 

Hangs  the  Khan,  while  on  deck  the  whole  crew  jubilate, 

That  they’ve  neck-tied  the  Khan  of  his  Kanship’s  Kanate. 

By  the  hokey  I I’ll  board  them,  and  if  not  too  late, 

I’ll  make  them  board  me,  and  be  master  with  mate ; 

For  bits  of  soft  blarney  I’ll  negotiate, 

And  in  shtyle  to  the  bold  mutineers  I’ll  orate 
Till  O’Connell  himself  ’ud  be  plaised  at  my  prate. 

Afore  I can  count  minutes  quintuplicate 
I’ll  master  them  all  or  effect  my  retrate.” 

So  said,  and  so  done,  just  as  slick  as  a skate. 

They’re  civil  as  lambkins  and  quite  temperate. 
Now’s  the  turn  of  the  Khan,  Khan  unfortunate, 
To  be  turned  overboard  to  the  fish  variate. 

Now,  all  hands,  weigh  anchor ! It  isn’t  much  weight : — 

Is  it  heavy,  d’ye  think,  as  a young  “ xerobate,” 
With  plus  half  the  heft  of  a minaret  “yate,” 

And  a pound  or  two  added  of  fresh  “ zirconate  ? ” 


But  this  time,  the  boys  were  all  fully  “ in  the  vein,” 
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and  required  no  urging  to  continue — as  they  did, 
one  after  another— the  rhyming  biography  of  the 
worthy  sailor.  Their  ready  improvisation,  as  to 
facts,  would  have  made  the  late  Baron  Munchausen 
turn  green  with  envy.  The  fine  dithyrambic  swing 
and  cadence  of  their  voices  would  have  made  a 
Greek  chorus  feel  perfectly  silly.  And  how  they 
did  ring  the  changes  on  await , belate , create,  debate,  etc., 
not  only  from  A to  Z,  but  back  from  Z to  A again  ! 
— not  once  or  twice  only,  but  again  and  again,  until 
the  sailor  was  at  last  laid  away  in  the  grave,  a monu- 
ment erected  over  his  remains,  with  an  inscription 
that  would  certainly  have  had  some  tendency  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.  It  was  even  suggested — 
rather  irreverently, — that  he  should  be  resurrected 
and  put  through  a course  of  metempsychosis,  be- 
cause, as  the  irreverent  suggester  remarked,  if  we 
would  “ room-in-ate  ” for  awhile,  we  could  easily  find 
room  for  at  least  seven  other  biographies.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  culprit,  the  college  bell  here  put  a 
sudden  end  to  the  trifling,  and  called  us  all  to  more 
serious  affairs. 

For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that  we  never  had  any  - 
undue  admiration  for  the  Acrostics,  the  Alliterations, 
the  Palindromes,  or  other  ruck  of  macaronic  jug- 
gleries,— of  which,  by  the  way,  the  foregoingare  fair 
specimens, — and  which  are  so  often  miscalled 
“ poems  ” and  “ poetry.”  These  sort  of  things  may  be 
the  idle  sport  of  an  idle  hour,  and  even  be,  to  some 
minds,  a relaxation  ; to  others,  an  exercise  calling 
into  play  a certain  mental  dexterity.  So  may  con- 
undrums, charades,  rebuses,  et  id  genus  omne , — but 
these  are  hardly  considered  “ literature,”  much  less 
“poetry.”  If  these  rhymes  and  “verses”  are  to 
keep  their  proper  place  and  be  considered  mere 
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nonsensical  child’s  play,  we  have  not  a word  to  say. 
But  if  in  any  serious  sense  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  literature,  as  evidences  of  literary  culture  or  abil- 
ity, the  above  samples  abundantly  show  that  our  St. 
John’s  boys  have  all  the  culture  and  ability  desired 
— or  desirable — in  that  line.  “ Care  and  ingenuity  ” 
required  for  such  things?  Bless  your  dear  heart — 
nothing  of  the  kind  ! Not  by  our  boys  ! They  at 
least  will  toss  you  off  a set  of  such  lines,  almost  at  any 
time,  on  any  subject,  and  without  any  provocation  ; 
and  do  it,  too,  with  an  easy  carelessness,  look  you, 
that  will  extort  your  admiration.  But  when  our 
little  coterie  of  cold  water  symposaics,  our  jongleurs 
and  minnesingers  and  “ builders  of  the  (more  or  less) 
lofty  rhyme,” — when  they  happen  to  meet,  they  could, 
and  no  doubt  would,  and  without  any  great  “ care  ” 
or  trouble,  give  you  a jingling  welcome  that  would 
titilate,  vibrate,  exasperate,  etc.,  your  tympanum  for 
a week.  And  as  for  real  poetry — but  that  is  another 
story. 


Nordik. 
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Cbe  Press,  lit  its  Relation  to  tbe  gburcb. 


ANY  a reverend  gentleman  who  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Saturday  papers  to  attract  a crowd 
for  his  “ Sabbath  services,”  and  who  counts  upon 
the  Monday  morning  papers  to  bring  his  pulpit 
utterances  to  the  notice  of  a much  larger  audience 
than  that  which  had  sat  within  the  range  of  his  voice, 
has  acquired  or  inherited  the  habit  of  referring  to 
“The  Press,”  as  one  of  the  “glorious  products  of 
the  Reformation.”  The  well-worn  argument,  if  he 
be  called  upon  for  one,  comes  trippingly  to  his 
tongue.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  ever  sought  to 
suppress  all  things  tending  to  the  dissemination  of 
greater  knowledge  among  the  people ; therefore 
she  would  assuredly  never  have  permitted  the 
press — the  free  and  untrammeled  press — to  attain  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection. 

After  all,  this  argument  is  half  true.  If  it  had 
been  willed  that  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Church 
should  be  extended  over  the  press,  that  institution 
would  have  attained  to  a state  of  perfection  far 
different  from  the  negative  state  in  which  it  rests 
to-day.  The  press  is  a wonderful  example  of 
material  progress  and  prosperity.  The  Reformation, 
says  the  preacher,  is  responsible  for  that.  The 
press  is  a power  for  good.  The  Reformation,  says 
the  preacher  again,  is  responsible  for  that.  The 
press  is  a still  greater  power  for  evil.  The  Reforma- 
tion is  responsible  for  that.  The  preacher  does  not 
say  so,  but  it  is  a fact.  The  Reformation  disturbed 
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that  unity  of  faith  which  alone  could  beget  a com- 
mon moral  code  that  might  act  in  the  nature  of  a 
censorship  upon  the  public  press.  The  free  press  is 
the  child  of  free  thought,  which  has  come  to  mean 
unlimited  license  in  thought  and  speech  and  deed, 
and  which  not  unfrequently  spells  anarchy. 

The  one  power  that  may  curb  the  growing  evils 
of  the  press  is  the  much-abused  “ Vox  Populi.” 
But  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  be  efficient,  must  be 
all  that  the  phrase  implies,  it  must  be  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a united  people.  What  power  is  there 
capable  of  influencing  the  people  in  the  direction  of 
a universal  and  united  conception  of  true  morality  ? 
Certainly  not  Protestantism,  with  its  hundreds  of 
jarring  sects  and  sub-sects  which  tolerate  or  openly 
approve  so  many  institutions,  notably  the  divorce 
court,  that  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  moral  law 
as  laid  down  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  That 
ancient  Church  of  which  the  venerable  Leo  is  the 
head,  one  in  faith,  holy  in  its  origin,  and  catholic  in 
scope,  is  the  logical  conservator  of  public  morals. 
But  the  Pope  is  a prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  and  his 
Church  is  denied  the  fulness  of  temporal  power. 
Because  the  press  is  a temporal  institution,  it  is 
argued  that  it  should  be  separate  from  the  Church, 
as  the  State  is  separate.  There  can  be  no  real  com- 
munity of  interest,  the  average  Editor  declares, 
between  the  two.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  it  is  true,  Christianity  is  a secondary 
consideration.  The  daily  press  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a commercial  proposition ; no  right-mind- 
ed newspaper  publisher  would  claim  otherwise.  The 
daily  paper  must  be  a money  maker  above  all  things. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  should  pay  expenses,  there 
must  be  a profit,  or  its  existence  as  a molder  of  pub- 
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lie  opinion  will  shortly  be  at  an  end.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  of  course,  it  is  a “ molder  of  public  opinion,’' 
and  the  orator  who  is  called  upon  at  a public  ban- 
quet to  respond  to  the  toast : “ The  Press,”  is 
expected  to  take  that  sentiment  for  his  text,  and  to 
ring  the  changes  upon  it  as  eloquently  as  his  ingen- 
uity will  permit.  He  would  be  foolish,  certainly, 
to  take  his  text  from  the  ledger  or  the  cash-book, 
and  yet  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  listeners  must  feel 
that  the  counting-room  is  the  throbbing  heart  which 
regulates  and  perpetuates  the  life  of  “ The  Press,” 
and  that  whatever  pretty  things  may  be  said  of  “the 
educator  of  the  masses,”  the  “guardian  of  public 
liberty,”  etc.,  are  more  or  less  glittering  generalities. 
These  things  have  been  said  so  often,  and  there  have 
been  so  many  evidences  of  late  years  that  the  press 
considers  its  own  prosperity  first  and  that  of  the 
people  afterwards,  that  the  people  have  ceased  to 
enthuse  as  they  might.  Perhaps  this  is  why  “ The 
Press  ” as  a toast  at  a banquet  is  invariably  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  list,  when  many  of  the  banqueters 
are  already  seeking  the  cloak-room. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  be  it  understood,  that  the 
press  is  no  longer  a power  for  good,  that  it  has 
ceased  to  mold  public  opinion,  or  that  it  does  not  in 
some  measure  aim  to  maintain  a moral  tone.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  while  it  still  exerts  a great 
influence  for  good,  its  influence  for  evil  is  also  strong  ; 
that  while  it  molds  public  opinion,  it  is  careful  usu- 
ally to  “mold”  only  such  opinions  as  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  its  readers;  and  that 
whereas  in  its  editorial  utterances  it  makes  for  mor- 
ality, i.  e.,  morality  as  defined  and  understood  by 
the  world  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  losing  its  place 
as  a true  educator,  through  its  growing  inclination 
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to  pander  to  the  lower  tastes  of  the  masses,  rather 
than  to  inculcate  a desire  for  higher  things. 

The  “news,”  be  it  good  or  bad,  must  be  printed. 
The  people  want  it,  and  they  must  have  it.  A par- 
ticularly atrocious  murder,  a spicy  scandal  of  the 
divorce  courts,  a novel  form  of  suicide,  are  most  ac 
ceptable  morsels  of  news.  There  is  religious  news, 
of  course,  and  it  is  printed  because  it  is  news,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  The  report  of  a church  cere- 
mony may  be  sandwiched  in  between  the  murder 
and  the  suicide,  provided,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editor,  it  be  of  sufficient  news  value  to  occupy  that 
place  of  honor.  The  editor  may  be  a Christian,  but 
his  journal  expects  that  he  shall  be  a newspaper 
man  first  and  a Christian  afterward,  and  after  all,  a 
reversal  of  this  order  would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

Several  years  ago,  the  writer,  in  company  with 
other  reporters  of  the  Philadelphia  morning  papers, 
was  present  at  a crusade  conducted  by  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
against  the  saloons  of  that  town.  The  methods  of 
these  ladies  were  milder  than  those  adopted  later  by 
their  sisters  of  Kansas,  but  the  day,  nevertheless, 
was  not  barren  of  exciting  incidents.  As  a climax 
to  the  day’s  work  they  held  a revival  meeting  in  the 
evening  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
saloons  in  town.  It  was  late  when  this  meeting 
convened,  and  the  reporters  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  to  an  adjoining  room  and  busy  themselves 
preparing  reports  of  the  earlier  proceedings  for 
transmission  by  telegraph  to  their  respective  papers. 
They  left  on  guard  in  the  parlor  a youngster  em- 
ployed upon  the  weekly  paper  of  the  town,  who  had 
volunteered  to  make  note  of  anything  interesting 
that  might  occur.  The  “ lady  chairman”  of  the  cru- 
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sade  committee  began  the  evening’s  business  by 
making  a canvass  of  the  room,  inquiring  of  each  per- 
son present:  “Friend,  are  you  a Christian?” 
When  this  question  was  put  to  our  young  man,  he 
replied  promptly,  and  with  single-hearted  earnest- 
ness : “ No,  ma’am,  I’m  a reporter.” 

The  reporters  in  the  next  room  were  near  enough 
to  overhear  and  enjoy  this  dialogue,  but  to  neither 
of  the  earnest  principals  to  it  did  the  humorous  side 
present  itself. 

Of  course,  this  young  man  had  not  meant  to  deny 
his  faith.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  a Chris- 
tian, and  possibly  a good  one,  according  to  his  lights  ; 
but  in  his  enthusiasm  he  wished,  first  and  foremost, 
to  publish  the  fact  that  he  was  there  for  business. 
The  “ lady  chairman  ” having  her  own  narrow  views 
as  to  what  it  meant  to  be  a Christian,  and  believing 
that  one  could  not  consistently  practice  Christian- 
ity and  journalism  at  the  same  time,  very  probably 
took  his  reply  in  the  literal  sense.  Yet  if  she  had 
put  the  question  to  the  experienced  reporters  in  the 
adjoining  room,  the  reply  of  each  might  have  been 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  of  the  earnest  neophyte. 
“ Madam,”  they  might  truthlully  have  said,  “ the 
question  of  our  Christianity  does  not  enter  here. 
We  are  here  merely  on  business,  as  newspaper  men 
detailed  to  report  facts.”  And  if  they  did  this  duty 
conscientiously  they  would  be  good  reporters  and 
good  men.  Christianity  need  not  have,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Catholic  Church  has  not,  any  fear  of  that 
sort  of  journalism.  It  is  only  when  reporters  and 
editors  depart  from  their  duty  to  present  merely  the 
facts,  when  they  wilfully  or  ignorantly  distort  the 
truth,  when  they  offend  against  the  laws  of  common 
decency,  that  the  Church  is  inclined  to  raise  her 
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voice  in  protest,  or  is  at  all  warranted  in  doing  so. 

It  is  possible  for  a man  to  beat  once  a good  news- 
paper man,  and  a good  Christian,  a good  Catholic. 
The  newspaper  publishers  of  to-day — with  some  few 
exceptions,  of  course, — do  not  concern  themselves 
about  the  religious  belief  of  their  employees,  al- 
though, it  must  be  confessed,  there  was  a time  not  so 
very  far  in  the  past  when  they  did.  If  an  editor  ora 
reporter  perform  well  the  work  that  is  expected  of 
him,  it  does  not  matter  to  his  employer  whether  he 
attend  Mass  on  Sunday  or  the  synagogue  on  Satur- 
day, or  whether  he  believe  at  all  in  the  existence  of 
a God.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  simply  that  he  shall 
not  exploit  his  personal  views,  religious,  political,  or 
of  whatever  character,  against  the  settled  policy 
of  the  paper.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  required 
or  compelled  to  write  anything,  or  subscribe  to 
any  writing  that  would  violate  his  conscience.  The 
publisher  is  the  man  who  fixes  and  directs  the  policy 
of  the  paper,  and  he  is  invariably  influenced  first 
by  business  motives,  because,  as  has  been  said,  the 
press  is  primarily  a commercial  proposition.  The 
average  publisher  in  his  editorial  utterances  is  an 
indifferentist  in  religion,  for  “it  pays.”  He  appeals 
to  all  classes  for  his  circulation,  and  it  is  obviously 
impolitic  from  a business  standpoint  to  studiously 
favor  one  creed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  If 
one  wished  to  discover  the  personal  views  of  the 
publisher  of  any  one  of  our  great  dailies,  and  had  no 
means  of  determining  this,  other  than  by  a careful 
study  of  the  paper  itself,  he  might  pursue  his  inves- 
tigations indefinitely  and  never  know  whether  the 
publisher  were  Jew,  Atheist,  Baptist,  Methodist,  or 
what  not.  But  the  investigator,  providing  he  were 
himself  a Catholic,  might  determine  very  shortly 
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that  this  particular  publisher  was  not  one.  Not  that 
he  would  discover  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  any 
open  pronouncement  against  Catholic  doctrine,  per- 
haps, but  because  he  would  find  many  things  there 
set  down  that  no  Catholic  could  sanction  or  believe  ; 
some  word  or  phrase  that  would  denote  a mind 
ignorant  of  the  essentials  of  Catholic  doctrine  while 
not  self-admittedly  hostile  to  them. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  said  that  the  daily  press, 
generally  speaking,  is  seldom  more  than  passively 
hostile  to  the  Church.  The  daily  press  aims  to  be 
“ non-sectarian,”  and  being  so,  it  is  “ non-Catholic  ” 
just  as  the  non-sectarian  public  school  is  non-Catho- 
lic and,  inferentially,  “ anti-Catholic.”  For  a Catholic 
it  is  often  hard  to  differentiate  between  the  terms 
“non-Catholic”  and  “ anti-Catholic.”  The  former 
implies  a passive  and  the  latter  an  active  hostility, 
but  the  hostility  is  there,  and,  it  may  be  contended, 
whoever  is  not  for  the  Church  is  against  her.  It 
would  be  manifestly  unfair,  however,  in  considering 
the  attitude  of  the  press  toward  the  Church,  to  assert 
that  these  terms  are  always  correlative.  Offences 
committed  against  the  Church  by  the  newspapers 
will  be  found  to  be  due  more  frequently  to  ignor- 
ance than  to  malice. 

There  is  a case  in  point  at  this  writing.  A bit  of 
news  (?)  sent  out  from  Rome,  which  is  now  being 
spread  broadcast  through  this  country  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  sets  forth  that  the  Pope  has  just  made 
his  will,  and  in  it  has  nominated  his  successor.  Every 
paper  receiving  the  Associated  Press  service  has 
printed  this  story.  It  is  possible  that  not  one  of  the 
editors  who  admitted  the  ridiculous  canard  to  his  col- 
umns felt  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  truth,  or  sup- 
posed for  a moment  that  the  publication  of  it  would 
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give  offence  to  any  of  his  readers.  But  admitting 
this,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  as  little  doubt 
that  the  story  had  its  birth  in  malice.  The  enemies 
of  the  Church  are  particularly  active  in  Rome  at 
this  time.  They  use  the  public  press  as  a weapon 
against  her  as  often  as  they  can  find  or  make  the 
opportunity,  and  their  success  is  made  possible  by, 
and  is  commensurate  with,  the  general  editorial 
ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  this  deplora- 
ble condition  of  things  ? There  are  some  who  de- 
clare : “ It  is  useless  for  Catholics  to  expect  justice 

from  the  daily  newspapers.  The  publishers,  as  a 
class,  are  prejudiced  against  us,  and  however  much 
we  might  complain,  they  would  ignore  our  claims. 
Therefore,  we  should  have  a great  Catholic  daily 
in  this  country,  to  print  the  truth  always,  and  to 
speak  authoritatively  for  the  Church  in  America.” 

As  to  the  forepart  of  this  argument,  is  it  not  idle 
to  say  the  majority  of  daily  newspapers  studiously 
refuse  to  recognize  the  rights  of  their  Catholic  read- 
ers ? The  dollars  of  the  Catholics  have  the  same 
commercial  value  as  those  of  the  Protestants.  It 
may  be  urged  that  our  constant  reference  to  the  com- 
mercialism of  the  press  is  tediously  practical.  But  is 
not  commercialism  its  dominant  feature  ? The  press, 
to  paraphrase  the  words  of  an  eminent  statesman,  is 
a condition,  not  a theory.  It  is  eminently  practical. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  those  localities  where  Catho- 
lics are  numerous  the  secular  press  is  inclined  to 
be  so  fair  in  its  relations  with  the  Church  that  the 
need  of  a distinctively  Catholic  daily  is  not  seriously 
felt.  In  other  cities  where  there  are  but  few  Catho- 
lics, the  secular  dailies  quite  naturally  devote  but  lit- 
tle attention  to  Catholic  matters,  and  very  often  deep- 
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iy  offend  their  few  Catholic  readers.  In  such  localities, 
undoubtedly,  there  is  great  need  of  a Catholic  daily. 
But  who  would  support  such  an  enterprise?  If  the 
Catholics  there  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  influ- 
ence the  management  of  the  secular  papers,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  strong  or 
numerous  enough  to  form  a paying  clientele  for  a 
paper  that  must  appeal  to  them  alone  for  support  ? 

The  advocates  of  “ the  great  Catholic  daily  ” 
might  contend  that  such  a journal  would  not  have 
to  depend  upon  the  patronage  of  Catholics  of  one 
locality  alone ; it  should  be  national  in  its  scope. 
However  devoutly  we  might  desire  such  a consum- 
mation, the  project  does  not  seem  feasible.  The 
daily  paper  is  essentially  a local  paper.  This  is  true 
even  of  the  great  dailies  of  New  York,  which, 
while  published  in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and 
being  therefore  in  the  best  position  to  acquire 
national  reputation,  have  comparatively  few  readers 
outside  a radius  of  100  miles  from  New  York. 
This  fact,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  telegraph,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  other  dailies  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  present  to  their  readers  simultaneously 
all  the  news  of  general  importance  that  may  be 
found  in  the  metropolitan  journals. 

In  the  presentation  of  current  news  the  secular 
press  of  the  country  serves  its  Catholic  readers  fairly 
well.  Its  reports  of  Church  happenings,  it  is  true, 
are  sometimes  garbled,  but  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  in  its  editorial  utterances 
that  the  secular  press  offends  most  seriously.  The 
main  function  of  a Catholic  daily  then,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  would  be  to  expose  libels  against  the 
Church  and  its  adherents,  and  to  preach  Catholic 
truth  through  its  editorial  columns.  However,  the 
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occasion  for  this  very  laudable  work  does  notarise 
every  day  in  this  country.  It  is  seldom  more  than 
once  a week  that  any  important  controversial  ques- 
tion challenges  public  attention.  Why  might  not 
the  Catholic  weekly  or  monthly,  therefore,  cover 
this  field  quite  as  effectively  as  the  proposed  daily  ? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  weekly  or 
the  monthly  would  do  the  work  even  better  ? In  the 
rush  and  bustle  of  daily  journalism,  the  most  careful 
editorial  writer  is  apt  to  make  mistakes.  Even  a 
typographical  error  may  mean  an  error  in  doctrine, 
and  one  or  two  such  errors  would  work  incalculable 
harm.  It  would  be  difficult  also  to  find  a Catholic 
to  fill  the  editorial  chair  who  would  be  qualified  to 
speak  authoritatively  for  the  Church  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  It  may  seem  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  no  need  of  a Catholic  daily  paper  in  this  country 
until  there  shall  be  need  of  a Catholic  political  party. 
Yet  the  history  of  the  Catholic  press  in  at  least  one 
other  country  would  appear  to  make  that  deduction 
logical.  Germany  has  Catholic  dailies  and  weeklies 
which  are  more  successful  and  more  generously 
supported  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
Catholic  press  of  Germany  sprang  into  prominence 
and  waxed  strong  in  the  troublous  days  of  the  Kul- 
turkampf.  It  was  the  out-growth  of  the  German 
Catholic  party,  which  was  born  in  the  hour  of  per- 
secution. The  community  of  interest  which 
prompted  the  German  Catholics  to  unite  in  protest 
against  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  made  necessary  the 
establishment  of  a daily  press  that  should  meet  the 
calumnious  and  bigoted  utterances  of  the  govern- 
ment and  anti-Catholic  journals.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  period  of  persecution,  the  Catholics  of  Germany 
would  probably  never  have  felt  the  necessity  for  a 
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daily  press  distinctively  their  own.  May  it  not  be 
assumed  that  the  same  conditions  would  apply  in 
this  country  ? 

The  Catholic  weekly  press  in  America  is  not  sup- 
ported as  it  should  be,  and  yet  it  is  a glorious  and  a 
necessary  institution.  Its  influence  is  all  for  good, 
its  utterances  carry  weight,  it  is  the  constant  defen- 
der of  Catholic  truth  ; but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  country  are  not  thoroughly  appre- 
ciative of  its  merits.  How  much  less  then  would 
they  be  inclined  to  give  their  support  to  a Catholic 
daily. 

If  it  be  impracticable  then  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  to  establish  a great  Catholic  daily  to  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  evils  of  the  secular  press,  what 
remedy  is  left  to  us  ? If  we  may  not  have  one  great 
Catholic  daily,  let  us  strive  to  have  scores,  hundreds, 
and,  eventually,  even  thousands  of  secular  daily 
papers  that  shall  be  at  least  as  fair  to  the  Catholic 
Church  as  they  are  to  any  other  denomination.  The 
Catholic  Church  does  notask,  nor  does  she  need,  any 
more  than  this,  and  this  is  quite  possible  of  achieve- 
ment. A peaceful  campaign  of  education,  such  as  has 
already  been  instituted  by  the  International  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  much 
toward  this  end.  Let  the  secular  editors  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and  let  it  also  be  made  clear  to  them  that  wilful  or 
repeatedly  careless  misrepresentations  of  those  doc- 
trines will  have  the  effect  of  alienating  the  patronage 
of  their  Catholic  readers,  and  the  entering  wedge  will 
then  have  been  driven  home.  No  secular  paper  which 
opens  its  columns  to  propagandist  communications 
from  the  adherents  of  the  various  sects  of  Protest- 
antism can  consistently  refuse  the  same  privilege  to 
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other  communications  from  the  Catholic  side.  Prot- 
estant Church  workers  are  not  slow  to  use  the  daily- 
press  for  what  may  be  termed  “ legitimate  advertis- 
ing,” i.  e.,  the  exploitation  of  their  progress,  of  their 
aims,  of  their  various  Church  happenings.  During 
the  conference  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
in  Philadelphia  this  spring,  several  prominent  min- 
isters, at  the  invitation  of  the  editors  of  two  or  three 
of  the  daily  papers,  wrote  their  own  reports  of  the 
Assembly’s  proceedings  for  the  news  columns  of 
those  newspapers,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  edi- 
torial comment  upon  the  same.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a Catholic  bishop  or  ecclesiastic  of  what- 
ever degree  availing  himself  of  an  invitation  of  this 
sort  upon  the  occasion  of  a great  Catholic  convoca- 
tion, although  the  privilege  would  be  quite  as  readily- 
accorded  him.  There  is  only  one  reason  that  would 
deter  the  average  editor  from  extending  such  an 
invitation  to  a Catholic  prelate  : the  fear  that  the 
prelate  himself,  considering  such  an  occupation  infra 
dignitatem , might  take  offense  at  the  suggestion.  It 
is  the  general  complaint  of  secular  newspaper  men 
that  Catholic  clergymen  are  more  unapproachable 
than  are  the  clergymen  of  any  other  denomination. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  reporters  and 
editors  should  conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  care  very  little  what  the  daily  paper 
may  say  of  Church  matters.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  offer  to  the  clergy  any  suggestion  as  to  their 
proper  attitude  toward  the  secular  press,  but  merely 
to  record  an  alleged  fact  that  may  have  some  bear- 
ing upon  the  secular  press’s  attitude  toward  them, 
and  toward  the  Church  of  which  they  are  the  chief 
representatives. 

Catholics,  both  clergy  and  laity,  have  it  in  their 
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power  to  make  their  influence  felt  by  the  press,  and 
to  bring  about  a more  liberal  understanding  of 
Catholic  rights. 

The  American  press  is  nominally  Christian,  be- 
cause it  appeals  for  support  to  a Christian  people, 
and  if  this  people  so  will  they  may  bring  the  press 
to  a realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  it  pays  to  make 
for  morality  in  all  things.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty 
of  Catholics,  as  being  the  most  numerous  body  of 
Christians  in  this  country,  to  lead  the  way  in  this 
much  needed  movement  for  reform  ? 

In  the  meantime  let  the  Catholic  weeklies  and 
monthlies  continue  their  glorious  mission  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  Let  the  Catholic  editor 
see  to  it  that  his  journal  shall  be  free  from  the  slight- 
est fault  which  he  condemns  in  his  more  worldly 
contemporary.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  him  that  he 
too  is  touched  by  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age 
in  so  far  as  to  admit  to  his  columns  any  revenue- 
producing  matter  that  is  not  thoroughly  fit  for  his 
people  to  read.  There  are,  we  grieve  to  say,  many 
Catholic  journals  whose  advertising  columns  are  not 
thoroughly  clean.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  more 
explicit  here.  Let  the  legitimate  Catholic  press  be 
as  pure  in  motive,  as  sound  in  doctrine,  as  earnest 
for  justice  and  truth  as  is  the  great  Church  for 
which  it  speaks,  and  whose  interests  it  is  ordained 
to  guard.  The  venerable  and  saintly  Leo  has  said  : 
“ The  Catholic  paper  is  a perpetual  mission.”  Let 
it  be  all  that,  and  who  may  say  that  it  shall  not  at 
last  by  the  very  force  of  example  lead  the  trend  of 
secular  thought,  as  voiced  in  the  daily  press,  to  a 
higher  plane  of  morality,  and  a deeper  veneration 
of  the  Truth  Eternal? 


Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91. 
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father  Scully's  Sermon. 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  Schools.  1001. 

“ Tarry  * * * till  you  he  indued  with  power  from  on  high.''’ 
(Luke  xxiv.  49.) 

E can  easily  iancy  some  looker-on  at  this  scene 
to-day  saying  or  thinking,  there  must  be 
something  wrong,  something  out  of  joint 
somewhere,  to  cause  such  an  immense  disproportion 
of  means  to  the  end  as  is  exhibited  here  in  this  re- 
nowned college.  Here  is  a large,  a magnificent  prop- 
erty,— fine,  large,  spacious,  well-kept  grounds  ; good, 
large,  solid,  substantial  buildings,  representing  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  many  years,  of  priests,  pro- 
fessors, brothers,  who  have  labored  here;  aye,  more 
•than  their  savings,  for  it  has  a heavy  burden  of  debt; 
here,  too,  are  nearly  fifty  priests,  professors  and 
brothers,  with  forty  servants, — and  all  this  out-lay  of 
time,  money  and  men, — what  for?  To  educate  some 
300  boys  and  young  men. 

Were  the  property  sold  and  turned  into  money, 
we  can  imagine  such  a man  saying,  what  a boon  it 
would  be  to  your  Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Indians, 
or  in  China  or  Hindostan  ! What  a relief  to  them  from 
their  worry  on  account  of  lack  of  means  ! How  they 
could  strengthen  their  present  missions,  and  how 
many  new  ones  could  they  found  among  the  unbe- 
lievers and  the  Pagans!  Or,  if  applied  to  our  parish 
schools,  in  which  there  are  a thousand,  nearly,  for  each 
one  of  you  here,  how  much  more  attractive  and  effi- 
cient they  could  be  made  ! How  many  more  pupils 
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provided  for  ! How  many  more  souls  could  be  saved 
than  by  your  labors  here  ! And  if  these  Fathers  and 
professors  were  released  from  their  work  here,  and 
were  employed  in  giving  missions  in  our  great  cities, 
how  many  more  souls  could  be  lifted  out  of  the  mire 
of  sin,  than  by  their  labors  in  the  class-rooms  of  these 
college  halls ! 

Does  not  this  seem  at  first  sight  reasonable?  Does 
it  not  appear  like  a great  waste,  an  immense  dispro- 
portion of  means  to  the  end  in  our  work  of  college 
education  ? Yet,  the  objection  is  not  a good  one  ; it 
is  not  reasonable  ; there  is  no  disproportion  of  means 
to  the  end,  although  many  really  think  there  is,  and 
wealthy  men  have  given  that  as  a reason  for  not 
helping  us  in  our  work  of  college  education.  That 
is  why  we  have  no  foundation  here ; that  is  why,  of 
51  bright  boys  who  strove  for  the  Father  Dealy 
scholarships  founded  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Grace,  we 
could  receive  only  six  ; and  were  obliged  with  grief 
in  our  hearts  to  turn  45  bright,  eager  boys  away 
because  Catholics  of  means  are  influenced  by  this 
objection. 

The  objection  would  be  a good  one,  the  arguments 
advanced  to  support  it  would  be  well  founded,  were 
it  merely  a question  of  giving  secular  education  to  a 
few  hundred  in  one  place,  or  of  giving  worldly  knowl- 
edge to  thousands  elsewhere  ; it  would,  likewise,  be 
reasonable,  were  it  solely  a question  of  giving  spiritual 
instruction  to  a handful  in  one  place,  or  of  doing  the 
same  for  tens-of-thousands  in  other  fields  of  labor; 
because  in  these  cases  it  would  be  a question  of  spend- 
ing our  lives  in  the  class-room  to  help  a few  hundred 
along  the  path  of  salvation,  or  helping  very  many 
more,  in  other  fields,  to  the  same  end.  But  no  ! my 
dear  students  of  St.  John’s,  it  means  very  much  more 
than  that.  Why? 
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Because,  taking  mankind  as  history  and  experience 
show  it  to  us  in  the  past,  and  as  we  know  it  now,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  always  will  be,  you 
boys,  you  young  men,  if  you  are  true  to  yourselves 
and  to  duty  now,  will  be  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  mankind  in  the  years  to  come.  You  will  be  so,  not 
only,  or  even  mainly,  on  account  of  the  social  and 
political  influence  of  your  families  or  friends  ; but 
much  more  so,  almost  entirely  so,  on  account  of  the 
advantageous  start  in  life  given  to  you  over  most 
young  persons  of  your  years,  and,  principally,  by  the 
splendid  advantages  accorded  to  you  and  the  mag- 
nificent opportunities  opened  to  you  by  the  very 
superior  intellectual  and  moral  training  and  develop- 
ment you  will  receive  within  these  famous  college 
walls. 

Some  of  you,  perhaps  many  of  you,  will  fall  by  the 
wayside  of  your  college  course  as  weaklings  and 
cowards  do  in  every  army’s  march  ; because  they 
will  not  have  sense  enough,  or  courage  enough,  to 
forego  present  enjoyments  and  freedom  from  restraint 
in  the  hope  of  the  splendid  future.  Some  of  you, 
perhaps  many,  will  refuse  to  profit  by  the  educational 
advantages  offered  to  you  by  parents  who  are  willing 
to  suffer  the  pangs  of  separation  from  much  beloved 
sons,  because  they  know  your  future  good  demands 
it.  But  many  of  you  will  not  turn  back,  will  not 
take  your  hand  from  the  plough,  but  will  go  on  to 
the  end,  patiently  enduring  the  labor  and  toil  and 
self-denial  that  all  deep  and  serious  study  demands, 
for  there  is  no  royal  road  to  real  eminence  of  any  kind, 
and  least  of  all  to  learning,  and  they  among  you  will 
be  the  future  leaders  of  their  fellow  men  in  every 
rank  of  life;  Catholic  leaders  in  all  the  professions, 
or  even  in  the  Church  perhaps  ; men  who  will  know 
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better  than  most  other  men  what  Christianity,  what 
Catholicity  is,  and  will  dare  defend  it  b}'  their  words, 
and  better  still,  by  their  noble  lives;  while  bearing 
aloft  the  banner  of  Christ,  they  show  the  world  what 
true  manhood  is,  and  what  it  is  to  be  a Christian 
gentleman. 

This,  my  dear  students,  is  the  reason  of  this  great 
outlay  of  money,  time  and  men,  in  the  work  of  your 
education.  The  work  done  here  for  you  is  as  much 
above  and  beyond  the  work  done  in  our  parishes  and 
parish  schools,  as  the  work  done  by  the  professors 
at  West  Point  in  preparing  the  captains,  colonels, 
and  generals  of  our  future  armies  is  superior  to  the 
work  of  these  same  captains  drilling  and  leading  their 
companies,  or  those  colonels  training  their  regiments, 
or  those  generals  leading  the  divisions  composed  of 
those  companies  and  regiments  against  the  enemies 
of  their  flag  and  country  ; ave,  and  more  so,  for  the 
work  of  those  professors  is  to  prepare  men  to  defend 
their  country  and  to  secure  the  people  in  temporal 
prosperity,  while  that  of  your  teachers  is  to  prepare 
you  to  be  leaders  in  defence  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
the  symbol  of  humanity,  charity,  civilization,  and  to 
safeguard  the  souls  of  men  from  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man. 

This  is  why  the  Church  prays  for  you  to-day  in 
this  beautiful  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  the  work 
to  be  done  is  too  great  for  your  teachers  and  for  you 
alone — both  you  and  they  must  be  “indued  with 
power  from  on  high  ” ; you  and  they  must  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  you 
may  see  with  Christ’s  eyes,  and  understand  with 
Christ’s  mind,  that  Christianity  is  now,  as  it  is  in  the 
Bible,  and  as  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  a 
distinctive  intellectual  position,  a certain  divinely- 
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defined  way  in  all  your  studies — a way  of  looking  at 
things  and  judging  them,  which  is  as  different  from 
that  of  the  world  outside  the  Church  as  light  is  from 
darkness,  as  heaven  is  from  hell. 

For  this  “you  will  be  indued  with  power  from  on 
high,’’  to  “ cast  off  the  works  of  darkness  and  put  on 
the  armor  of  light.”  (Romans  xiii.  14.)  Then  you 
will  see  and  know  what  must  be  the  life  of  a Catholic 
student;  then  you  will  see,  particularly  in  studying 
the  history  and  literature  of  nations  that  knew  not 
Christ,  the  absolute  necessity  for  man’s  happiness 
here  as  well  as  hereafter,  and  also  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  the  Christian  moral  law,  and  will  be  able 
to  bring  into  your  lives  that  Christian  code  of  purity, 
of  self-denial,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  brotherhood.  Then 
you  will  see  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a true  Catholic, 
and  quite  a different  thing  to  be  a Catholic  in  a 
purely  mechanical  kind  of  way,  merely  because  you 
are  the  sons  of  Catholics ; and  you  will  be  able  to 
live  that  true  life,  and  by  word  and  example,  what- 
ever your  line  of  work  may  be,  to  point  it  out  to 
others. 

For  this  “ power  from  on  high  ” will  make  Christ 
our  Lord’s  yoke  easy  and  His  burthen  light.  Your 
studies  will  be  made  a pleasure  to  you,  as  well  as  a 
benefit  to  yourselves  and  others  ; you  will  realize 
how  helpful,  how  necessary,  college  discipline  is. 
Christ  our  Lord  will  enrich  your  lives;  He  will  give 
new  light  to  your  intellect ; new  strength  to  your 
will  ; He  will  conquer  your  lusts  ; He  will  deepen 
in  you  all  that  is  generous  and  rich  and  brotherly 
and  true  and  just  ; He  will  make  your  lives  worth 
having,  aye,  increasingly  worth  having  and  worth 
living  as  you  gain  in  your  experience  of  His  power 
and  His  love,  even  to  the  end.  He  will  touch  your 
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labors  and  toils  and  difficulties  and  sufferings  with 
the  glory  of  His  sympathy  ; He  will  deepen  your 
hope  for  yourselves  and  for  others  with  the  security 
of  an  eternal  prospect  ; for  He  will  make  you  see 
what  is  divine  in  yourselves  and  others,  the  immor- 
tal soul,  and  He  will  make  you  act  towards  your- 
selves and  others  in  the  light  of  the  thought  of  that 
ineffable  immortality,  to  gain  which  He  has  given 
you  your  lives. 

But  remember — or  you  will  be  discouraged — 
He  does  not  ask  you  alone  to  do  this ; you  will  do 
this  “ indued  with  power  from  on  high,”  which 
He  will  give  you.  He  did  not  come  to  be  our  ex- 
ample only  ; if  He  had,  He  would  have  remained 
with  us  in  His  visible  flesh.  But  no  ! He  said  : 
“ It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I go,  for  if  I go  not, 
the  Paraclete  will  not  come  to  you  ; but  if  I go,  I 
will  send  Him  to  you.”  (John  xvi.  7.)  So  that  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  Pentecostal  gift  we  pray 
for  to-day,  is  that,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  in  all  eternity 
and  from  all  eternity  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  He  now,  in  this  new  dispensation,  may  come 
to  us  as  proceeding  from  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  as  It  is  united  to  Christ’s  manhood  ; 
so  that  the  new  life  that  He  gives,  the  new  power 
with  which  “ He  indues  us  from  on  high,”  is  the 
life  and  power  of  the  Godhead  incarnated  in  Jesus, 
given  to  us,  not  merely  to  supply  His  absence,  but 
principally  to  accomplish  in  us  His  inward  presence 
as  He  is  the  Incarnated  living  Christ,  to  make 
Christ’s  spirit  ours,  and  His  life  the  life  of  our  life, 
to  make  His  imitation  by  us  a possibility,  by  giv- 
ing to  us  the  same  moral  and  supernatural  forces 
that  won  for  Christ  while  He  was  on  this  earth  His 
great  victory  over  sin,  death,  and  hell.  His  spirit  is 
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made  our  spirit,  His  very  life  is  poured  into  ours, 
“ The  Holy  Ghost  whom  He  hath  poured  forth 
abundantly  upon  us  through  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.” 
(Titus  iii.  13.)  Welookon  Him  in  history  to  know 
what  we  must  become  ; but  we  draw  on  Him  through 
prayer  and  the  Sacraments  and  through  His  spirit 
indwelling  in  us,  with  whose  power  we  “ are  indued 
from  on  high”  to  make  ourselves  like  Him,  as  Aloy- 
sius  and  Stanislaus  and  Berchmans  did,  and  as  so 
many  have  done,  who  in  years  agone  occupied  the 
benches  which  are  yours  to-day. 

This  is  the  aim  of  your  teachers,  this  is  the  end 
they  hope  to  work  in  you.  This  must  be  your  end 
and  aim  also,  else  all  their  labor  shall  have  been  in 
vain,  and  your  lives  shall  be  wasted  in  this  world, 
and  ruined  in  the  world  to  come.  This  has  been 
and  is  the  aim  of  the  life’s  work  of  thousands  who 
have  been  your  predecessors  in  these  college  walls. 

And  it  is  precisely  because  our  colleges  have  done 
their  work  so  well,  and  our  teachers  have  gained 
with  so  many  the  end  for  which  they  toiled,  and  their 
life’s  work  has  been  crowned  with  this  success  in  the 
lives  of  such  great  numbers  of  their  pupils,  that  our 
Society  of  Jesus  is  so  hated  by  irreligious  men  to- 
da)\  Were  we  to  give  our  time  to  mission  work 
among  the  faithful  or  among  the  heathen,  to  spend 
our  lives  in  hearing  confessions  and  administering 
the  Sacraments  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  im- 
mense majority  of  Catholic  priests  must  do,  we 
should  not  be  calumniated  as  we  are,  driven  hither 
and  thither  as  we  are,  and  hated  as  we  are,  so  that 
as  Christ  says,  “ Who  kills  you  thinks  he  has  done  a 
great  service  to  God.”  (John  xvi.  2.)  In  that  case 
we  should  be  no  more  persecuted  than  they  are  ; the 
world  would  content  itself  with  despising  us ; it 
would  cease  to  hate  us  as  it  does. 
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Its  hate  of  us  is  solely  because  we  are  and  always 
have  been  a teaching  order.  It  hates  us  because  for 
more  than  300  years  the  products  of  our  colleges 
throughout  the  world,  who  as  boys  and  young  men 
made  the  same  course  of  studies  you  are  pursuing 
now, — have  held  their  own,  and  more,  in  the  learn- 
ed world,  have  ranked  among  the  greatest  minds, 
have  been  the  leaders  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  have 
made  it  impossible  for  infidels  and  atheists  to  say 
in  their  presence  that  the  intellect  of  the  world  is 
theirs,  and  Christianity  is  only  for  the  poor  and 
ignorant.  Sometimes  they  have,  in  their  foolishness, 
dared  to  say  this  in  the  presence  of  a Jesuit  boy,  as 
our  graduates  are  called,  but  generally  to  their 
shame  and  sorrow. 

And  so  in  their  humiliation,  and  rage,  and  hate, 
they  resort  to  calumny,  to  persecution,  to  expulsion. 
But  all  in  vain  while  Catholic  parents  have  confi- 
dence in  us,  are  loyal  to  us  and,  faithful  to  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Church,  entrust  their  sons  to  our  care. 
They  only  succeed  in  obliging  us  to  circumvent 
them,  as  we  usually  do  not  fail  to  do.  Thank  God  ! 
that  we  have  such  enemies;  that  is  our  great  glory, 
as  it  would  be  our  shame  and  humiliation  to  have 
such  men,  being  what  they  are,  as  our  well-wishers  or 
friends. 

Such  is  our  aim,  boys,  and  such  is  your  high  call- 
ing,— in  every  kind  of  life,  in  all  professions,  married 
or  single,  priests,  or  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  en- 
gineers, or  merchants, — to  carry  aloft  among 
your  fellow  men,  whose  natural  leaders  your  educ- 
ation will  make  you  necessarily  to  be, — to  bear  on 
high  by  your  words  and  your  lives — the  glorious 
standard  of  Jesus  Christ ; to  assist  the  strong,  to  help 
the  weak  ; to  withstand  tyranny,  to  defend  Christian 
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liberty,  and  so  to  make  mankind  better  and  happier 
for  your  having  lived  among  them. 

You  will  have  the  power  to  do  this,  if  you  are 
true  to  yourselves,  devoted  to  duty,  obedient,  for 
you  will  be  “ indued  with  power  from  on  high,” — the 
power  of  Christ  strengthening  you  ; the  mind  of 
Christ  enlightening  you,  the  will  of  Christ  ennobling 
yours.  Be  faithful  to  Him  now  in  this  the  morn- 
ing of  your  lives  ; lay  here,  in  these  college  walls, 
the  foundation,  deep  and  strong  and  well;  be  truth- 
ful, manly,  faithful  in  your  studies,  upright  in  your 
games,  steadfast  in  frequenting  His  sacraments,  and 
the  spirit  of  God  will  indue  you  with  His  wonderful 
power  from  on  high,  and  you,  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  some  in  a smaller,  some  in  a greater  degree, 
will  work  together  with  Christ  in  His  great  work  of 
changing  the  face  of  the  earth ; and  so  win  for  your- 
selves here  that  wonderful  peace  of  mind  which 
accompanies  duty  well  done,  that  “peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give,”  and  hereafter,  everlasting  glory 
with  Him  in  our  “home  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.” 
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“ r%^'HERE  is  no  question  which  appeals  so  strong- 
Tlh  ly  to  parents  of  intelligence  and  refinement 
as  that  which  pertains  to  the  education  o^ 
their  children,  and  especially  of  their  boys.  The 
girls  require  equal  consideration,  but  their  education 
being  usually  on  lines  not  involving  the  necessity 
for  future  business  competition,  does  not  cause  the 
parent  the  same  anxiety  as  does  the  development  of 
the  mental  and  physical  abilities  of  sons,  to  qualify 
them  for  the  struggles  of  life  and  for  commercial  or 
professional  pursuits. 

“ Inquiries  from  parents  in  the  South  who  have  sons 
to  educate  and  who  desire  to  place  them  in  a lead- 
ing and  influential  Catholic  educational  institution, 
have  led  us  to  make  careful  and  exhaustive  inquiry 
as  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  various  schools 
and  the  standing,  social,  commercial,  and  profes- 
sional, of  their  graduates.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  here  the  details  of  this  investigation;  suffice  to 
say  that  it  was  wide  and  most  thorough,  and  involved 
a correspondence  with  a number  of  persons  and  con- 
sumed a considerable  length  of  time.  As  a result,, 
we  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  better  school  for 
boys  and  young  men  than  is  St.  John’s  College,  at 
Fordham,  N.  Y.  This  college  is  conducted  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  a society  whose  members,  as  is  well 
known,  are  always  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
plished masters  of  educational  matters.  St.  John’s 
College  has  been  for  sixty  years  under,  capable  and 
efficient  management,  and  has  been  uniformly  and 
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eminently  successful.  Its  superior  advantages  are 
widely  recognized,  and  it  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  and  best  male  educational  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  prepared  thousands  of 
boys  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  giving  them  every 
advantage  for  developing  their  minds  and  their 
physical  systems,  and  at  the  same  time  inculcating 
in  them  that  high  sense  of  personal  honor  which  is 
the  safety  not  only  of  the  family,  but  of  republican 
institutions,  and  its  alumni  show  a splendid  develop- 
ment of  character  and  ability.  It  considers  training 
and  discipline  as  being  essential  features  of  a boy’s 
education,  and  has  perfected  a most  complete  system 
for  accomplishing  it.  In  St.  John’s  Hall,  a separate 
preparatory  department  for  younger  boys,  the  mili- 
tary drill  is  in  charge  of  an  accomplished  tactician 
and  drill  master  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  this  feature  of  the  school  is  a most  praiseworthy 
one.  The  value  of  the  training  and  discipline,  and 
the  influencing  and  strengthening  of  the  character  of 
the  boy  while  at  this  school,  is  incomparably  great- 
er than  the  best  he  can  receive  in  any  day-school 
where  pupils  are  assembled  only  a few  hours  daily, 
and  the  effect  of  the  association  of  boys  with  the 
Fathers  is  to  develop  manliness,  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence of  character,  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  promptness,  obedience  and  close  attention — all  of 
which  features  are  valuable  and  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  a young  man  to  possess  when  he  enters 
upon  the  active  duties  of  commercial  or  professional 
life.  All  of  these  features  are  fully  illustrated  in 
the  efficiency  and  the  character  and  the  success  of 
men  prominent  in  commercial  and  professional  pur- 
suits who  were  early  trained  and  educated  at  St. 
John’s  Hall  and  St.  John’s  College ; while  their  loyalty 
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and  love  for  the  school  speak  volumes  for  the  happy 
life  they  lived  there  as  students.  St.  John’s  College 
ought  to  be  very  attractive  to  the  parents  of  boys 
in  the  South,  aside  from  its  great  educational  advan- 
tages, because  of  a splendid  location  in  a healthful 
climate.  There  are  hundreds  of  boys  all  through 
the  South  to  whom  a change  of  climate  during  the 
years  of  their  growth  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  in  giving  them  a strong,  vigorous,  physi- 
cal development.  In  these  days  of  intense  applica- 
tion to  business,  no  equipment  is  more  valuable  than 
a strong,  robust  constitution.  A thorough,  systema- 
tic physical  training  by  a judicious  combination  of 
the  military  drill,  gymnasium  exercises  and  athletic 
sports,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  system,  and  this  is 
the  physical  training  method  which  is  employed  at 
St.  John’s  College.  He  learns  here,  under  firm  but 
kind  discipline  and  best  guidance,  to  take  care  of 
himself ; to  exercise  self-control  when  left  to  choose 
for  himself  ; becomes  independent ; has  a greater 
confidence  in  himself ; learns  how  to  associate  best 
with  others,  and  is  better  able  to  resist  new  and  un- 
tried temptations.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  at 
this  school  and  college  are  classical,  commercial  and 
scientific  courses,  and  are  very  broad  and  compre- 
hensive and  embrace  every  requirement  of  modern 
cultivation.  No  father  can,  in  our  opinion,  do  better 
by  his  son  than  to  give  him  such  training  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  his  future  life  in  the  world.  It  affords 
us  pleasure  to  make  these  statements  as  a result  of 
investigation  for  those  who  requested  this  informa- 
tion of  us,  and  in  recommending  St.  John’s  College 
we  are  simply  giving  credit  where  credit  properly 
belongs.” — The  Southern  Trade  Record,  Aug.  26th,  1901. 
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Sanctum. 


SHE  heavy  weight  of  grief  and  shame  that 
oppressed  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  when 
the  death  of  our  noble  President  was  heralded 
through  the  land,  marred  to  a great  extent  the 
gladness  we  naturally  experienced  in  again  meeting 
our  college  friends.  Hardly  had  we  returned  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  collegiate  year,  when  the 
bitter  and  unexpected  tidings  reached  us.  Another 
blot  has  stained  the  escutcheon  of  our  republic,  and 
another  name  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
who  are  our  country’s  proudest  boast.  We  had 
prayed  that  William  McKinley’s  life  would  be 
spared  to  the  American  people  ; we  had  hoped  that 
anarchy’s  foul  and  villainous  crime  would  not  be 
consummated  by  his  death ; we  had  even  been  led  to 
firmly  believe,  through  the  cheering  reports  received 
from  Buffalo,  that  our  Chief  Executive  was  on  the 
road  to  speedy  recovery.  And  yet,  though  our 
prayers  were  not  granted,  and  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions were  blighted,  we  would  be  untrue  to  the 
memory  of  this,  our  third  martyr-president,  were  we 
to  repine.  For  as  he  was  awakening  to  the  light  of 
eternity’s  dawn,  the  last  feeble  words  he  uttered 
were  : “ God’s  will,  not  ours,  be  done.”  And  with 

this  magnificent  testimony  of  his  submission  to,  and 
trust  in,  his  Maker,  he  passed  away.  It  was  God’s 
will,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  bend  before  it. 

William  McKinley  was  a man  with  qualities  of 
mind  and  soul  that  compelled  universal  admiration. 
As  he  belonged  to  us,  we  loved  him  more  than 
others ; yet  neither  ocean  bounded  his  sincere  ad- 
mirers. As  a statesman,  it  is  true,  a vast  number  of 
his  fellow  citizens  disagreed  with  him.  But  as  the 
brave  and  daring  soldier,  the  loyal  friend,  the  fond, 
devoted  husband,  and  the  noble,  pure-minded  Chris- 
tian, there  is  none  who  does  not  venerate  him.  Of 
his  personal  character,  and  the  many  admirable 
traits  this  eminent  man  possessed,  his  friends  can 
truly  say  : — 

“ None  knew  him  but  to  love  him, 

None  named  him  but  to  praise.” 
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As  good  may  sometimes  spring  from  evil,  so  the 
unholy  crime  perpetrated  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position by  a man  openly  professing  anarchy,  will 
probably  lead  to  a united  and  far  more  determined 
effort  throughout  the  civilized  world  to  stamp  out 
the  vile  and  insane  teachings  of  socialism  and  an- 
archy, and  to  suppress  their  murderous  followers. 
In  our  first  fever-heat  of  indignation,  even  some  of 
our  most  respected  and  notable  citizens  have  sug- 
gested remedies  far  too  violent  and  hysterical  to  be 
at  all  practicable.  All  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments are  forbidden  by  our  Constitution  ; and  if  we 
make  even  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  our  President 
to  constitute  treason,  we  not  only  change  our  Con- 
stitution, but  utterly  convert  the  Chief  Executive 
from  an  American  citizen  into  a “ sacred  ” person — 
such  as  is  a monarch — and  this  is  repugnant  to  our 
ideas  of  equality.  The  suppression  of  anarchy  is  a 
cause  in  which  church  and  state  can  well  join  hands; 
but  though  the  laws  to  be  enacted  against  it  must 
be  unyielding  and  rigorous,  they  should  also  be  just. 

* 

* * 

To  all  the  old  boys  who  have  returned  this  year 
to  Alma  Water,  and  to  the  unusually  large  number 
of  new  students,  the  Monthly  wishes  to  extend  a 
most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  Among  the 
latter  are  the  six  proud  winners  of  the  scholarships 
so  generously  established  by  Hon.  William  R.  Grace. 
We  congratulate  them  on  having  been  successful 
among  such  a large  number  of  competitors.  The 
new  editorial  staff  also  desires, — with  a feeling  of 
timidity,  however,  easily  understood, — to  inform 
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their  friends  that  they  will  strive  not  only  to  equal 
the  large  measure  of  success  won  by  their  prede- 
cessors, but,  if  possible,  even  to  surpass  it.  But  to 
accomplish  this,  co-operation  is  needed  from  the 
student  body,  and  we  are  apt  to  get  lonely  if  we 
don’t  receive  it.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  who 
have — or  ought  to  have — literary  ambition,  kindly 
hand  in  your  poems  and  short  stories,  and  essays  in 
the  style  of  Addison,  if  you  wish  to  gain  the  full 
meed  of  praise  your  long  hidden  merit  deserves. 

■7T 

* * 

As  a further  incentive  to  encourage  literary  effort 
among  us,  if  such  an  incentive  be  necessary,  Rev. 
Father  Rector  has  kindly  offered  to  donate  a Gold 
Medal,  to  be  awarded  on  Commencement  Day,  to 
the  student  who  shall  have  contributed  the  best 
literary  prose  contribution,  story  or  essay,  to  the 
Monthly’s  columns  during  the  year.  The  only 
conditions  are  that  the  contribution  be  strictly  orig- 
inal, and  that  the  same  be  marked  “ competitive,”  if 
the  writer  wishes  to  have  it  considered  as  such. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  generous  offer  will  be  appre- 
ciated as  it  deserves,  and  that  very  many  will  strive 
for  so  worthy  a prize.  We  suggest  also  that  some 
generous  friend  of  the  Monthly  found  this  Medal, 
so  that  its  permanence  may  be  secured. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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S^°N.  WILLIAM  R.  GRACE,  ex-Mayor  of  the 
fJJTj.  City  of  New  York,  who  recently  donated  to 
St.  John’s  College  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  six  scholarships  for  day-stu- 
dents, deserves  a prominent  place  in  the  list  of  Alma 
Mater’s  benefactors.  Mr.  Grace’s  generous  gift 
entitles  him  to  the  esteem  not  only  of  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  our  College,  but 
also  of  all  who  are  interested  in  higher  education 
for  Catholic  youths.  He  has  set  an  example  which, 
if  followed,  will  go  along  ways  toward  the  solution 
of  a problem  which  vexes  many  a Catholic  educator, 
the  problem  of  giving  Catholic  youths  of  moderate 
means  the  advantages  of  a college  education.  It  is 
wort  hy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  while  Mr. 
Grace  himself  is  what  the  world  would  call  a “ self- 
made  man,”  he  is  not  on  that  account  any  the  less 
capable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  a good  education.  Perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  he  is  the  more  anxious  that  others 
should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived. We  take  pleasure  in  appending  herewith  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life. 

William  R.  Grace  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1833,  and  emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  After  spending  some  two  or  three 
years  as  a clerk  in  a shipping-house,  where  he 
learned  the  business,  he  returned  to  Ireland  and 
shortly  after  established  in  Liverpool,  England,  the 
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firm  of  William  R.  Grace  & Co.  Having  spent  two 
years  in  business  there,  he  sold  out  and  returned 
to  America.  At  this  time  he  became  interested  in 
Peru,  and  in  1851  visited  Lima  and  Callao,  where  he 
established  a firm  which  in  a few  years  controlled 
most  of  the  foreign  shipping  trade  of  the  South 
American  coast,  with  agencies  in  many  of  the  large 
cities  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Out  of  this 
house  grew  several  other  firms,  in  New  York,  Liver- 
pool, San  Francisco,  and  Callao,  in  all  of  which  Mr. 
Grace  retained  an  interest.  The  present  firm  of 
William  R.  Grace  & Co.  of  New  York  controls 
much  of  the  trade  between  South  America  and  the 
United  States. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Grace  married  the  daughter  of  George 
W.  Gilchrist,  a prominent  shipbuilder  of  Thornas- 
ton,  Maine,  and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where, 
in  1865,  he  opened  his  permanent  business  office. 

Mr.  Grace  was  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  mayoralty  in  1878.  In  1880,  when  the  U.  S. 
steamship  Constellation  was  assigned  to  carry  the 
Heralds  famine  contribution  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Grace 
contributed  one-fourth  of  the  entire  cargo,  besides 
giving  the  services  of  his  clerks  for  all  the  clerical 
duties  connected  with  the  contribution — a gift 
amounting  to  about  $50,000.  During  this  year  Mr. 
Grace  was  nominated  and  elected  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  which 
position  he  held  until  January,  1883.  In  1884,  he 
was  again  nominated  and  elected  mayor,  and  held 
the  office  from  January,  1885,  to  January,  1887. 
Mayor  Grace  made  a successful  and  popular  offi- 
cial, and  was  noted  for  his  assiduity  and  devotion 
to  the  city’s  welfare.  For  the  purpose  of  givinghis 
entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  summoned 
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his  younger  brother,  Michael  P.  Grace,  from  Lima, 
Peru,  to  assume  control  of  the  New  York  house. 
By  the  assistance  of  this  brother,  who  later  estab- 
lished the  London  house,  the  firm  of  William  R. 
Grace  & Co.  succeeded  in  arranging  with  the  Peru- 
vian government  and  the  Peruvian  bondholders  in 
England  a contract  which  provided  for  the  eventual 
settlement  of  the  debt  of  Peru.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  Mr.  Grace  again  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  establishment  which  bears  his 
name,  in  which  capacity  he  is  still  employed. 

William  R.  Grace  has  been  a successful  man  in 
both  his  private  and  public  life,  in  business  and  in 
politics.  His  services  have  been  devoted  freely  to 
the  welfare  of  his  native  land  and  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  Nor  has  his  worldly  success  made 
him  lose  sight  of  that  higher  claim  to  man’s  alle- 
giance possessed  by  Almighty  God,  for  above  all 
and  before  all,  Mr.  Grace  is  a loyal  and  devoted  son 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  title  of  Chevalier 
which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Grace  a few  years 
ago  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
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Ittr.  Squiers  Uiitdicated. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  “ Fordham  Monthly.” 
Dear  Sir  : — 

All  old  Fordham  boys  who  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Lieutenant  Squiers  during 
his  time  of  detail  at  Fordham  were  pained  by  the 
suspicion  cast  upon  him  by  a recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Sun.  The  Independent  for  September 
the  igth  has  an  excellent  refutation  * of  the  imputa- 
tions made  in  the  Sun  s article.  Fordham  men  will 
be  so  glad  to  learn  that  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Squiers  are  utterly  unfounded  that  I send  you  a 
clipping  from  the  Independent,  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  see  your  way  to  printing  it  in  the  Monthly. 
Mr.  Squiers’  defender  is  a man  who  was  on  the  spot 
in  China  and  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  collection  that  Mr.  Squiers  has  made. 
All  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  old 
friend,  who  behaved  so  admirably  during  the  siege 
of  Pekin,  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  position  to 
make  valuable  acquisitions  by  looting.  The  defence 
of  Mr.  Squiers  and  of  Bishop  Favier  is  all  the  more 
precious  as  it  comes  from  one  not  in  sympathy  with 
their  religious  convictions. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Jas.  J.  Walsh,  ’84. 


22*  See  the  following  article. 
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44 J\  Bishop's  toot.” 


By  William  S.  Ament,  D.  D. 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  China. 
TENDER  the  above  caption  there  appears  in  the 
®A4)  New  York  Sun  for  September  4th  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Runge,  a curio  collector,  who 
is  about  to  return  to  China. 

“ In  the  first  place  there  is  and  was  no  such  man 
in  Peking  as  Yen  Li  Sen.  The  name  has  no  simi- 
larity to  the  names  of  prominent  men  during  the 
recent  troubles.  Further,  there  is  no  such  officer  as 
‘Treasurer  of  the  Empire.’  The  story  is  inherently 
incredible.  No  one  with  any  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  customs  could  have  concocted  such  a tale. 
Through  the  hint  that  this  Yen  Li  Sen  had  been  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  we  discover  who  is 
the  supposed  victim  of  the  Bishop’s  rapacity.  The 
Ambassador’s  name  was  Hsu  Ching  Cheng,  and  he 
with  Yuan  Chang  protested  against  the  plot  against 
the  lives  of  all  the  foreign  Ministers  in  Peking. 
After  the  legationers  were  shut  in,  and  had  been  be- 
sieged for  some  weeks,  he  protested  against  further 
outrage.  For  this  ‘ crime  ’ these  men  were  decapi- 
tated. The  Chinese  assert  that  on  the  identical  day 
on  which  Hsu  Ching  Cheng  was  beheaded,  his  pre- 
mises were  looted  by  a mob  from  the  street.  If  not 
taken  by  the  mob,  his  property  would  have  been 
confiscated  by  the  Government.  In  any  case,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  his  curios  and  porcelains  could 
have  been  preserved  till  over  a month  later,  when 
Bishop  Favier  could  come  from  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  were  he  had  fought  bravely  for  his  life,  and 
steal  them.  It  is  to  be  supposed  on  the  ground  of 
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this  brutal  interview  that  Bishop  Favier,  a man  of 
high  character  and  large  wealth  in  his  own  name, 
gray-headed  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese,  deliberate- 
ly took  possession  of  a man’s  fortune  who  had  done 
what  he  could  to  protect  foreigners.  Bishop  Favier 
never  made  any  statement  with  regard  to  ‘ loot,’  which 
he  never  saw.  He  did  make  a statement  to  the 
Chinese  with  regard  to  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  Catholics,  saying  that  as  soon  as  peace  negotia- 
tions were  concluded  all  the  houses  occupied  by  his 
people  should  be  given  up  to  the  owners,  as  he  had 
no  intention  of  retaining  them.  After  his  people 
had  been  barbarously  murdered  in  great  numbers, 
their  homes  burned,  and  the  Bishop  himself  and  col- 
leagues had  passed  one  of  the  severest  sieges  known 
in  history,  it  surely  was  an  act.  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop  to  surrender  those  houses  before 
his  own  people  had  a roof  to  put  over  their  heads. 

“ As  to  Mr.  Squiers,  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
his  collection  of  curios,  doubtless  Mr.  Runge  failed 
to  be  aware  that  this  collection  was  largely  in  exist- 
ence before  the  Boxer  outbreak.  Mr.  Squiers  has 
been  a collector  for  years,  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  porcelains,  embroideries,  etc.,  were  packed 
away  in  cases  in  Mr.  Squiers’  rear  porch  months  be- 
fore the  Boxers  fired  on  the  Legations.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Squiers  both  are  people  of  very  large  wealth 
and  abundantly  able  to  pay  a good  price  for  any- 
thing they  want,  and  the  Chinese  well  know  of  this 
peculiarity.  By  lending  some  assistance  to  Mr. 
Squiers  after  the  siege  I spent  some  time,  almost 
daily,  at  the  Legation,  and  saw  many  of  the  purchases 
made.  The  articles  were  usually  brought  by  Chinese 
dealers.  It  is  possible  many  of  these  articles  had 
been  looted,  but  if  so,  this  had  been  done  by 
Chinese.” — The  Independent , Sept.  19th,  1901. 
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Against  “ Creating/’ 


tT  a banquet  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  July,  two  old  Ford- 
ham  boys  were  among  the  speakers,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  and  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Minahan,  ’74.  The  former  responded  to  the  toast : 
“ Knighthood  in  Flower”  ; the  latter,  to  the  toast: 
“ Merely  a Suggestion.”  Judge  Minahan’s  remarks 
were  directed  against  the  “ treating  ” habit,  and 
have  attracted  much  attention.  We  give  below  an 
extract  from  the  address  : — 

*•  Merely  a suggestion  ! [ particularly  like  this  toast.  Like  the  weather 
— the  least  said  on  the  subject  the  better.  I like  this  toast  because  I 
can  ‘ cut  it  out  ’ entirely,  and  you  will  never  regret  the  ‘ treat  ’ you 
will  have  missed.  I like  the  toast  too  because  I can  ‘ cut  it  short,’  and 
you  will  gratefully  vote  me  a charter  member  in  the  nearest  humane 
society. 

" But  seriously  1 I have  a suggestion  to  offer  you.  It  is  a delicate  one, 
yet  calculated  to  make  for  the  good  of  any  order.  I trust,  therefore, 
that  in  venturing  it  to  so  distinguished  a gathering  of  Knights  as  this 
perspiring  presence,  your  reception  of  it  will  not  stamp  the  suggester  as 
either  a crank  or  a curiosity,  nor  even  make  him  feel  lonesome.  The 
gist  of  my  suggestion.  I find  very  briefly  condensed  in  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  famous  and  historic  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

“ The  particular  one  of  the  memorable  discussions  I refer  to,  was  be- 
fore an  audience  in  a very  straight-laced  community. 

“ Douglas,  not  always  over-particular  about  the  truth  of  his  facts  in 
his  sharp  personalities,  and  caring  little  whether  the  blow  he  delivered 
was  beneath  the  belt,  assailed  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  ‘ We 
were  young  men  together,’  he  said,  ‘ and  it  is  well,  my  friends,  for  the 
high-moraled  gentlemen  who  is  to  follow  me ; it  is  well  for  him  that  you 
are  not  as  familiar  as  I am  with  his  history.  I remember  seeing  him 
once,  just  defore  he  moved  to  Sangamon  County,  and  he  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  selling  whiskey  by  the  glass  I ’ 

“ Lincoln,  after  a courteous  answer  and  powerful  analysis  of  Douglas’ 
arguments,  said  : ‘ Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  closing  permit 

me  to  give  you  the  exact  facts  of  the  accusation  Mr.  Douglas  has  seen  fit 
to  make  regarding  one  of  my  early  occupations.  I will  be  entirely  frank 
with  you  in  this  matter,  for  I know  an  honest  confession  never  hurts  any 
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•one.  I will  admit  that  upon  the  occasion  to  which  Mr.  Douglas  refers  I 
was  selling  whiskey  by  the  glass  ; it  is  equally  true,  however,  that  upon 
that  interesting  occasion,  while  I was  doing  all  I could  to  rid  myself  of  a 
very  undesirable  cargo  in  order  that  I might  quit  the  business, — it  is 
equally  true  that  my  friend,  Judge  Douglas,  was  on  the  outer  side  of  the 

counter,  with  the  ‘'boys,’  taking  aboard  all  of  the  d -d  stuff,  and  more 

too  than  any  respectable  gentleman  should  be  guilty  of  trying  to  handle 
at  one  time  I ’ 

“ The  suggestion  I have  jto  make,  in  connection  with  this  masterful 
retort,  is  this  : You  know  we  bar  liquor  dealers  from  membership  in 
our  order.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Sir  Knights,  that  the  liquor  men 
might  sometimes  recall  with  aptness,  and  quote  to  our  confusion,  Lincoln’s 
scathing  reply  to  Douglas  ? I simply  ‘ rise  to  a question  of  information.’ 
I cast  no  imputation  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Far  from  itl  As  Cresar  put  it : ‘ I speak  of  what  is  to  be  feared,  rather 
than  what  I fear  ’ — for  always  we  are  true  sons  of  a noble  exemplar  1 
Mark  me,  I hold  no  brief  for  teetotal  ism.  The  moderate  glass,  in  my 
judgment  (and  it  is  also  good  Catholic  doctrine),  the  moderate  glass  is 
every  normal,  well-balanced  man’s  rightful  privilege,  and  the  fact  should 
be  no  other  man’s  business.  Most  European  countries  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  abuses  of  liquor.  In  those  countries  which  do  not  know 
of  the  abuses  of  liquor,  the  people  have  not  yet  learned  the  senseless 
American  custom  of  ‘ treating.’  They  drink  in  company  together.  Yes  ; 
but  each  pays  for  his  score,  and  no  man  drinks  merely  to  accommodate 
each  of  a dozen  or  more  longer-necked  friends,  or  to  convince  them  of  his 
liberal  goodfellowship.  Do  you  catch  the  drift  of  my  suggestion  ? 
Abolish  the  custom  of  ‘ treating.’  Guzzling  is  unworthy  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  Abolish  1 treating  1 ’ Do  it,  and  you  will  take  away  very 
much  of  abuse  from  the  harmless,  temperate  glass ; you  will  barricade 
the  precipice  just  ahead  of  the  unwary  tread  of  youth  ; do  it,  and  you 
quite  effectively  ‘ scotch’  the  snake  so  slimily  crawling  and  venemously 
hissing  around  the  abused  tankard.  I forebear  either  to  illustrate  or  to 
amplify.  You  cannot  mistake  me.  Boys,  you  all  know  me  well  enough, 
so  grasp  my  suggestion  in  its  full  meaning,  in  its  exact  practical  bearing. 

“ The  best,  truest  friends  of  our  order  are  constantly  placing  behind  the 
name  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  a large  interrogation  point.  Constantly 
and  solicitously  they  await  practical  answers  to  the  standing  inquiry  : 
"What  are  you,  the  foremost  representative  Catholic  organization — what 
are  you  doing  to  measure  up  individually  to  that  highest  type  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship — a true,  thorough  Catholic  gentleman  ? 

“ Is  my  suggestion  too  small  for  other  than  a local  council  ? No  ; 
■it’s  big  enough  to  fit  the  entire  order.  Don’t  despise  the  little  things  ! 
They  make  the  big  ones.  Remember  that  there  is  as  much  of  philo- 
sophy as  there  is  of  beauty  and  aptitude  in  the  thought — 

‘ The  pebble  on  the  streamlet’s  brink 

Hath  changed  the  course  of  many  a river  ; 

The  dew-drop  on  the  baby  leaf  , 

Hath  warped  the  giant  oak  forever.’  ” 
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news  of  tbe  month. 


As  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  College  Faculty  since  the  close 
of  last  term,  we  here  produce  it  en- 
tire : — Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J., 
President;  Rev.  John  O’Hara,  S.  J.,  Vice-President 
and  Prefect  of  Studies;  Rev.  John  J.  Neary,  S.  J., 
Prefect  of  Discipline  ; Rev.  Peter  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J., 
Chaplain  and  Treasurer ; Rev.  John  J.  Greene,  S.  J., 
Minister. 

The  professors  of  the  various  classes  are  as  fol- 
lows:— Rev.  Joseph  M.  Renaud,  S.  J.,  Senior  Class; 
Rev.  Patrick  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  English  Senior  and 
Junior  Classes  ; Rev.  Patrick  J.  Cormican,  S.  J., 
Junior  Class;  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Ziegler,  S.  J.,  Sopho- 
more Class  ; Rev.  Henry  A.  Judge,  S.  J.,  Freshman 
Class  ; Rev.  Thomas  J.  A.  Freeman,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  Mechanics  and  Physics  ; George  F.  Johnson,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  ; Charles  E.  Lane,  S.  J., 
First  Academic  Class;  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.  J.,  Sub- 
Freshman  Class;  Francis  X.  Anglim,  S.  J.,  Second 
Academic  Class  ; Peter  A.  Oates,  S.  J.,  Third  Aca- 
demic Class  ; George  E.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  and  Robert  J. 
Tracy,  S.  J.,  Fourth  Academic  Class;  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Rache,  S.  J.,  Special  Academic  Class. 

English  Sophomore  is  taught  by  James  V.  Har- 
wood, ’oi  ; Advanced  English,  by  George  A. 
Daly,  1900,  A.  M. ; Special  English,  by  Charles  E. 
Deane  ; Rudiments,  by  Charles  E.  Sterling,  ’99, 
Ph.  D.  Mr.  Joseph  I.  Kell)7, ’87,  lectures  on  Political 
Economy  and  Commercial  Law.  The  professors  of 
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History  are  Rev.  John  P.  M.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  in  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  and  John  W.  Linnehan, 
S.  J.,  in  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  Classes. 
The  Professors  of  French  are  Rev.  Father  Rache, 
S.  J.,  Mr.  Lane,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Harwood  ; Spanish  is 
taught  by  Mr.  Conniff,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Oates,  S.  J.  ; 
German,  by  Rev.  Father  Cormican,  Rev.  Father 
Judge,  and  Prof.  Halm. 

The  mathematics  classes  are  taught  as  follows  : — 
Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry,  Mr.  Linne- 
han, S.  J. ; Higher  Algebra,  Mr.  Anglim,  S.  J.  ; 
Solid  Geometry,  Rev.  Father  Walsh,  S.  J.  ; Plane 
Geometry,  Mr.  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Kelly  ; 
Algebra,  Rev.  William  J.  Quigley,  S.  J.,  Rev.  John 
C.  Harmon,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  S.  J.  ; Arithme- 
tic, Mr.  Harwood  and  Mr.  Sterling. 

Brother  John  Dowdle,  S.  J.,  continues  to  teach 
Stenography,  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  and  Draw- 
ing ; Book-keeping  is  taught  by  Mr.  Daly  ; Professor 
Halm  still  presides  over  the  music;  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Mullaly,  S.  J.,  is  the  instructor  in  Elocution. 

Of  last  year’s  Faculty,  Rev.  Fathers  Raymond  and 
Cunningham  have  been  transferred  to  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Jersey  City  ; Father  Fox  is  Minister  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York  ; Father  Bridges 
holds  the  same  position  at  Loyola  College,  Balti- 
more ; Fathers  Brosnan  and  Mahony  have  entered 
the  Tertianship  at  Florissant,  Mo. 

Of  the  scholastics,  Messrs.  Boyle,  Krim,  Moakley 
and  Tondorf  are  continuing  their  studies  at  Wood- 
stock  College,  Md.  ; Mr.  Donovan  is  now  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  is  at 
Georgetown. 
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Opening  The  re-opened  this  year  on 

qI  Wednesday,  Sept.  nth.  Most  of 
$Cl)00l$  t'ie  students  returned  promptly 
and  many  new  ones  were  enrolled, 
•so  that  by  evening  of  opening  day  all  available 
rooms  in  the  house  were  engaged  or  already  occu- 
pied. More  than  sixty  new  boys  were  added  to  the 
lists  the  first  day,  which  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  more  than  a hundred.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  day-students  is  especially  marked, 
more  than  one-hundred  and  fifty  being  already  in 
attendance.  Fifty-one  boys  entered  the  competi- 
tion for  the  six  new  scholarships,  and  out  of  this 
number  many  have  enrolled  themselves  as  stu- 
dents, though  only  six,  of  course,  won  the  coveted 
prize. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Sept.  1 2th,  all  were  assem- 
bled in  Armory  Hall,  and  the  class-lists  were  read, 
after  which  Schola  brevis  was  held.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  recreation  until  dinner.  In  the  afternoon 
classes  were  held  from  2 until  3:30  o’clock. 

On  Friday  morning  at  9 A.  M.  a solemn  Mass  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  celebrated  by  Rev.  Father 
Greene,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Ziegler,  S.  J., 
and  Mr.  Frendergast,  S.  J.,  which  was  attended  by 
the  community  and  students.  Rev.  Father  Scully, 
S.  J.,  a former  Rector  of  St.  John’s,  delivered  the 
sermon,  an  earnest  and  impressive  one,  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  the  education  imparted  with- 
in our  college  walls,  and  the  special  need  we  have 
as  students  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
give  the  sermon  entire  elsewhere.  Mass  was  fol- 
lowed by  solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 
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By  the  donation  of  $10,000,  Hon. 

SIX  Dew  William  R.  Grace,  ex-Mayor  of  New 
Scholarships-  York  City,  established  on  Aug.  10th, 
1901,  six  new  scholarships  for  day- 
students.  These  scholarships  were  founded  by  Mr. 
Grace  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  F.  Dealy,  S.  J., 
a former  Rector  of  St.  John’s  College  and  a personal 
friend  of  the  donor.  They  entitle  the  winners  of 
them  to  the  complete  academic  and  college  courses,, 
eight  years  in  all,  leading  to  the  final  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  competitive  examinations 
for  these  scholarships  were  held  at  the  College  on 
September  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1901,  on  which  occasion 
fifty-one  candidates  presented  themselves  to  com- 
pete for  them.  The  successful  competitors,  in  the 
order  of  merit,  were  as  follows  : Masters  Maxwell 
Long,  Borough  of  Manhattan  ; Thomas  Connolly, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  ; William  A.  Gill,  Manhattan  ; 
Thomas  Harding,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ; James  F.  X. 
Reilly,  Borough  of  the  Bronx  ; and  John  McGovern, 
Manhattan.  To  have  won  the  prize  from  among  so 
many  competitors,  representing  so  many  various 
schools,  is  an  honor  of  which  the  youthful  victors 
may  well  feel  proud. 

Mr.  Grace’s  generous  gift  is  a noble  tribute  of 
friendship  and  esteem  for  his  departed  friend  and  the 
most  fitting  memorial  that  could  be  established  to 
the  memory  of  a noble  priest,  whose  entire  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  higher  Catholic  education. 
It  is  an  example,  too,  well  worthy  of  imitation  by 
those  Catholics  who  are  abundantly  blessed  with 
this  world’s  goods.  Every  year  witnesses  the  sad 
necessity,  placed  upon  the  College  authorities,  of 
turning  away  numbers  of  promising  youths  whose 
earnest  desire  of  pursuing  their  studies  is  thwarted 
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by  the  lack  of  the  means  necessary  for  the  expenses 
of  a college  education.  The  fact  that  over  fifty 
candidates  presented  themselves  to  compete  for  the 
above  scholarships  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  Y et,  owing  to  the  running  expenses  of 
the  College  and  the  heavy  debt  already  incumbent, 
superiors  are  helpless  in  this  important  matter. 

In  his  address  to  the  Alumni,  on  the  event  of  their 
last  annual  banquet,  Rev.  Father  Rector  took  occa- 
sion to  deplore  this  evil,  and  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  during  the  sixty  years  of  the  College’s  existence 
but  two  scholarship  foundations  had  been  estab- 
lished, a poor  showing  indeed  when  compared  with 
• the  hundreds  possessed  by  other  colleges.  Since 
that  occasion  eight  new  scholarships  have  been 
founded,  one  by  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  Sr.,  in  memory 
of  his  son,  Andrew  J.  Heide,  who  died  in  the  Col- 
lege Infirmary  on  the  20th  of  last  March  ; another 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Moore  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  the 
six  recently  founded  by  Mr.  Grace.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  good  beginning  will  inspire  many  others  to 
follow  the  good  example  set  them  by  these  gener- 
ous benefactors ! 

Rev.  Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72,  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Genoa,  W est  153d  St.,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  widely  known  priests  of 
the  archdiocese,  died  at  his  Rectory  on  Monday 
evening,  Sept.  9th,  after  an  illness  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  his  room  on 
Sunday,  while  talking  with  one  of  his  assistant 
priests,  and  died  without  regaining  consciousness. 

Father  Slattery  was  born  at  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
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12th,  1852.  After  graduating  from  St.  John’s  College, 
Fordham,  in  1872,  he  went  to  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary, 
Troy,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
December,  1876.  His  first  assignment  was  to  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  East  Four- 
teenth Street.  Later  he  was  sent  to  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  and  in  1888  he  was  appointed  to  establish 
the  new  parish  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa. 

The  body  of  the  dead  priest  lay  in  state  all  day 
Tuesday  in  the  church  of  whiclfi  he  was  pastor,  and 
on  Wednesday  morning  the  funeral  was  held  from 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  where  a solemn  Pontifical 
Mass  of  requiem  was  offered  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  At  9:30  the  Office  of  the  Dead  was  chanted  by 
the  Rev.  F.  X.  Kelly,  of  Mount  Kisco,  and  the  Rev. 
Philip  Meister,  of  Croton  Falls.  His  Grace,  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan,  was  the  celebrant  of  the  requiem 
Mass,  assisted  by  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph 
F.  Mooney.  The  Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Edwards 
and  the  Rev.  James  Dougherty,  of  St.  Monica’s 
Church,  where  the  deacons  of  honor.  The  Rev. 
Philip  Ahern,  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shephard, 
was  deacon,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Nagle,  of  Boston, 
was  sub-deacon.  A short  eulogy  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Denis  P.  O’Flynn,  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Sixth  Avenue.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop,  gave 
the  final  absolution.  During  the  Mass  nearly  every 
seat  in  the  Cathedral  was  occupied.  Over  two  hun- 
dred priests  of  the  archdiocese  were  present  in 
cassock  and  surplice. 

Father  Slattery  was  for  a time  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  has  ever  been  devoted  to 
his  Alma  Mater.  The  students  will  remember  him 
for  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  which  he  delivered 
here  in  June,  1900. 
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During  the  summer  months  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
many  visitors,  i he  professors  from 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
spent  a week  at  Fordham  after  school  closed  in 
June.  The  following  Jesuit  priests  also  visited  us 
during  the  summer:  Rev.  Fathers  Barrett,  J.  A. 
Brosnan,  Buel,  Cahill,  Casten,  Coleman,  P.  M.  Col- 
lins^. S.  Coyle,  Cronin,  Duff,  Ennis,  Fagan,  Finegan, 
J.  A.  Gillespie,  Gray,  Guldner,  Hanselman,  Jones, 
Keany,  Keveney,  C.  V.  Lamb,  F.  J.  Lamb,  Lonergan, 
McDonough,  McKinnon,  Mulvaney,  O’Brien,  R.  V. 
O’Connell,  Purtell,  Richards,  Roche,  Scully,  Sin- 
gleton, Jos.  Smith,  Waggeman,  and  Weber.  We 
numbered  also  among  our  visitors  Very  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  Provincial,  and  his  “ So- 
cius,”  Rev.  William  F.  Clark.  Among  the  “ Old 
Boys  ” recorded  are  Patrick  J.  O’Grady,  ’6o  ; 
Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61  ; Cornelius  J.  O’Don- 
nell, ’63-67  ; Felix  P.  Kempf,  ’79,  and  son,  Dr.  Jas.  J. 
Walsh,  ’84;  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90;  Walter  H. 
Martin  and  Philip  Paulding  Brant,  ’97;  Gerald 
Barry,  98  ; Walter  McKenna  and  Chas.  J.  Vion,  ’99; 
Ambrose  Dunnigan,  1900  ; Chas.  H.  McKenna,  1901  ; 
also  Dennis  and  Thomas  McLaughlin,  William 
Combes,  Ignatius  McMillan,  T.  J.  Shanahan,  and 
Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick. 


We  received  an  interesting  letter  recently  from 
our  old  friend,  “ Manager  ” J.  J.  Donohue,  of  last 
year’s  class,  and  on  his  authority  we  publish  the 
following  information  concerning  the  class  of  1901  : 

Messrs.  Curley,  Harrington,  Joyce,  Kane,  Mac- 
manus,  and  Sullivan  will  pursue  the  study  of  law  ; 
Messrs.  Donohue  and  Heide  will  follow  a business 
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career, — John  is  attending  a business  school  at  pres- 
ent, and  Henry  will  take  up  his  father’s  business; 
Charles  McKenna  is  employed  in  the  Equitable 
Insurance  Company  in  the  city  ; James  V.  Harwood 
is  teaching  the  class  of  English  Sophomore  at  the 
College.  At  present  writing  we  do  not  know  of  the 
intentions  of  Messrs.  Haggerty  and  McLaughlin. 

One  of  the  seniors  has  received  a letter  from  our 
former  Editor-in-Chief,  Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’01. 
For  the  sake  of  “ old  times,”  we  trust  that  he  will 
not  object  to  our  quoting  a line  or  two  from  his  let- 
ter, which  may  interest  his  friends. 

Dennis  writes  from  the  “ Emerald  Isle,”  where  he 
has  been  spending  the  summer.  At  the  time  of  his 
letter  he  was  “ship  bound,”  being  unable  to  obtain 
passage  before  the  27th  of  September.  Continuing, 
he  says  : “ I have  visited  Dublin  and  Killarney  since 
I came,  and  I must  admit,  I don’t  think  there  can  be  a 
prettier  spot  on  earth  than  ‘ Killarney ’s  lakes  and 
dells.’  Dublin  is  also  a very  fine  city,  but  to  my 
mind  it  doesn’t  come  up  to  old  ‘ Smoky  City  ’ yet.” 

Thomas  Crimmins,  father  of  John  D.  and  Thomas 
E.  Crimmins,  ’71,  died  at  Allenhurst,  N.  J.,  on  Satur- 
day, Sept.  7th,  1901,  in  his  89th  year.  At  the  funeral, 
which  was  held  from  St.  Vincent  Ferrer’s  Church 
on  Sept.  10th,  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests  were 
present  in  the  sanctuary,  besides  prominent  city 
officials  and  representatives  from  many  Catholic 
charitable  bodies.  Mr.  Crimmins  was  a devout  and 
active  Catholic,  and  for  forty  years  acted  as  treasurer 
of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
Mrs.  J.  Henry  Haggerty,  and  Messrs.  John  D.  and 
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Thomas  E.  Crimmins,  to  whom  we  extend  our 
sympathy. 

We  had  the  pleasure  during  the  summer  of  a visit 
from  Rev.  James  M.  McDonnell,  ’96,  who  was  re- 
cently ordained  at  Rome.  Rev.  Father  McDonnell 
is  stationed  at  present  in  Ossining,  N.  Y.  We  wish 
him  every  success  in  the  discharge  of  his  priestly 
functions. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  old  boys 
to  the  article,  “ Acrobatic  Rhyming.”  Though  you 
could  not  gather  from  the  opening  lines  that  an  old 
boy  wrote  it,  yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  editor  takes 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for  his  timely  con- 
tribution. It  is  a pleasant  and  profitable  way  of 
using  well  a leisure  moment,  and  it  would  please  us 
much,  very  much,  if  many  of  old  Fordham’s  sons 
would  heed  the  whispered  word  she  says  to  each  of 
them,  “ /,  fac  similiter .” 

W e gather  from  the  prospectus  of  “ The  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences”  that  Dr.  Jas.  J. 
W alsh,  '84,  is  to  deliver  there  a course  of  Six  Lectures 
on  “ Two  Great  Dramatic  Literatures — the  Periclean 
and  the  Elizabethan.”  Following  is  the  course  : — 

Apr.  4. — “ The  Environment  of  Dramatic  Genius  in 
Greece  and  in  England .” 

Apr.  1 1 . — “ Prometheus  and  Faustus." 

Apr.  18. — “ Two  Love  Tragedies  ; ‘ Antigone'  and 
1 Romeo  and  Jidiet.'  ” 

Apr.  25. — “ Two  Tragedies  of  Revenge ; 1 Electra  ' and 
1 Hamlet l ” 

May  2. — “ Alcestis  aiul  the  Winter  s Tale." 

May  9. — '•'■Athenian  and  English  Satirical  Comedy — 
Aristophanes  and  Ben  Jonson." 
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We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Patrick  Farrell  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  the  death 
of  their  son  John,  which  occurred  on  July  4th,  1901. 

John  was  a student  in  the  Academic  Department 
here  during  the  years  1892-94,  passing  through  the 
classes  of  First  Rudiments  and  Third  Grammar.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a student  of  the  George- 
town Law  School. 

Mrs.  Hewes,  mother  of  Henry  P.  Hewes  of  St. 
John’s  Hall,  was  baptized  in  the  College  church  on 
Friday,  Sept.  27th.  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  We  extend  to  Mrs.  Hewes 
and  to  Harry  our  sincere  congratulations. 

We  also  offer  our  sympathy  to  Paul  Bayard,  Eng- 
lish Junior,  and  Joseph  L.  Bayard,  Jr.,  Eng.,  ’93,  on 
the  death  of  their  brother,  which  occurred  on  Sept. 
20th,  1901. 
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TorMamettsia 


■^T  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  large  number  of 
jjf  new  students  already  enrolled,  that  the  envi- 
able reputation  which  Fordham  has  established 
in  the  past  has  been  heralded  not  only  throughout 
this  country,  but  even  throughout  foreign  lands. 
The  large  number  of  students  now  attending  the 
College  argues  well  for  the  success  of  the  coming 
year. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  as  officers  of 
the  Senior  Division  for  the  first  term  : — Billiard 
Room, — President,  VV.  H.  Hoyt,  ’02 ; Vice-Pres., 
VV.  J.  Murray,  ’03  ; Treas.,  J.  Clark,  ’04.  Reading 
Room, — D.  O’Reilly,  ’04;  C.  Murn,  ’03  ; Mail  Car- 
rier, J.  Bonee,  ’05  ; Tobacco  Shop,  VV.  McEniry,  ’03  ; 
Bun  Carrier,  J.  Teevan,  ’05. 

There  is  every  prospect  for  an  excellent  football 
team  this  season.  Besides  many  of  the  veterans  of 
last  year’s  team,  a number  of  new  students  who  give 
promise  of  materially  strengthening  the  team,  have 
been  seen  in  uniform.  Practice  was  begun  on  Sept. 
20th,  and  since  then  the  men  have  been  daily  hard  at 
work  under  the  careful  coaching  of  Mr.  M.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  the  Dreadnaught  A.  C.  The  excellent 
schedule  which  Manager  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  has 
arranged  will  be  ready  in  a few  days. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Athletic 
Association  for  the  year  1901-1902  : — President  and 
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Manager  of  baseball,  James  Fitzpatrick,  ’02  ; Vice- 
Pres.  and  Assistant  Manager  of  baseball,  W.  Henry 
Hoyt,  ’02  ; Treas.,  John  Blauvelt,  ’03  ; Sec.,  James 
Fallon,  ’04;  Manager  of  football,  R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03  ; 
Manager  of  track  athletics,  James  Clark,  ’04  ; Man- 
ager of  Reserves,  John  C.  Desmond,  ’04. 

The  following  have  been  elected  as  officers  in  the 
Junior  Class  : — Pres.,  J.  Fogarty  ; Vice-Pres.,  E.  Mc- 
Gee ; Treas.,  R.  Delli  Paoli;  Sec.,  W.  J.  Murray; 
Historian,  W.  Keane  ; Beadle,  E.  Rogers. 

The  officers  of  the  Sophomore  Class  are  as  fol- 
lows:— Pres.,  J.  Fallon  ; Vice-Pres.,  A.  Sibbel ; Sec., 
J.  Clark  ; Treas.,  W.  N.  Hardy;  Beadle,  L.  Haffen. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  old  boys  who  returned  found  many  new 
faces  on  the  Division.  Since  then1' the  number  has 
gradually  increased,  until  there  are  at  present  a 
larger  number  on  Second  than  at  any  time  last  year. 

We  extend  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  Cherry 
in  obtaining  the  managership  of  the  “ Invincible  ” 
football  team,  and  wish  him  success  in  placing  upon 
the  gridiron  as  strong  a team  as  that  of  last  year. 
When  Manager  Cherry  issued  the  call  for  candidates 
for  the  Invincible  football  team  a large  number 
responded. 

Among  the  new  arrivals  are  to  be  found  some 
excellent  football  players,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
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hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  sustain  the  past  reputa- 
tion of  the  “ Invincibles.” 

We  rejoice  at  the  reappearance  of  our  old  friend, 
“ Skipper  ” Bourke,  and  hope  that  he  has  many 
tales  of  the  “ deep  sea  ” to  relate  to  his  attentive 
listeners. 

k The  officers  on  Second  Division  for  this  term  are 
the  following  : — Billiard  Room,  William  McGrane, 
President  ; Andrew  O’Malley,  Vice-President ; C.  A 
Dana  Redmond,  Treasurer  ; Bell  Ringer,  Mr. 
Cherry ; Buns,  F.  Smith ; Mail,  Henry  Genet ; 
Press,  George  Hoyt. 

The  Goblins  of  this  year  have  a very  strong  team. 
Edward  J.  Devlin  was  elected  manager,  and  Nelson 
Murray  captain.  The  team  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: Waring,  c.  ; Curley,!,  g. ; Duharte,  r.  g.  ; Fallon, 
1.  t. ; G.  Hoyt,  r.  t. ; Keville,  r.  e. ; Fitch,  1.  e. ; 
McNally,  q.  b.  ; Doyle  ; r.  h.  b. ; Suarez,  1.  h.  b. ; 
Murray,  full  back. 

W 

The  boys  are  all  well  pleased  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  new  Prefects,  Messrs.  Prendergast, 
Kelly,  and  Mr.  Tracy,  who  was  last  year  on  Third. 

Andrew  W.  O’Malley, 

Sub-Freshman. 


FOUNDED  SCHOLARSHIPS.  \ 
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founded  Scholarships. 


Endowments  for  the  assistance  of  students  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  are  as  follows  : 

The  Carney  Scholarship  Fund  of  $5,000,  founded 
by  bequest  of  Patrick  Carney,  July  21st,  1891. 

The  Neal  O’Donnell  Scholarship  Fund,  established 
April  29th,  1898,  by  gift  of  mortgage,  draw- 
ing an  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Moore  Scholarship,  for  one 
day-student,  established  January  24th,  1901, 
by  burse  of  $1,500. 

The  Andrew  J.  Heide  Scholarship,  for  one  day- 
student,  established  May  23d,  1901,  by  burse 
of  $2,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  Sr.,  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Andrew  Joseph  Heide, 
’05,  who  died  in  the  College  infirmary,  March 
20th,  1901. 

The  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J.,  Scholarship  Fund, 
established  August  10th,  1901,  by  burse  of 
$10, 000,  the  gift  the  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Grace.  The 
six  day-student  scholarships  thus  founded  are 
awarded  the  successful  contestants  in  competi- 
tive examinations  held  at  the  College. 

As  the  demand  for  aid  to  worthy  students  is  con- 
stant, the  gilt  of  more  scholarships  is  solicited.  The 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  necessary  to  found  a 
full  resident-student  scholarship.  A full  day-student 
scholarship  requires  two  thousand  dollars.  Partial 
scholarships  may  also  be  established,  yielding  three- 
fourths,  one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the  income  of  a 
full  scholarship. 
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BooK  Reviews. 


Drink  and  Its  Remedies.  From  the  Temperance  Catechism  of  Rev.  J 
A.  Cullen,  S.  J.,  Christian  Press  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  little  book  is  the  revised  American  edition  of  the  “ Manual  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,”  originally  -writ- 
ten and  published  in  Dublin,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Cullen,  S.  J.  The  dangers 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  pointed  out  very  clearly  by 
a series  of  Questions  and  Answers,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  a cate- 
chism, and  the  author  quotes  carefully-selected  statistics  to  show  the 
immense  death-rate  arising  from  drink. 

The  “ Heroic  Offering  ” made  by  members  of  the  League  is  a promise 
by  which  they  renounce  for  life  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drink,  in  order 
to  give  greater  glory  and  consolation  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  to 
give  good  example,  to  make  reparation  for  the  sins  of  intemperance,  and 
for  the  conversion  of  excessive  drinkers. 

Kinkead's  Baltimore  Series  of  Catechisms.  The  Meany  Printing  Co., 
110  West  11th  Street,  New  York. 

This  series  of  catechisms  has  been  adapted  from  the  “Baltimore  “ Cate- 
chism of  Christian  Doctrine,”  prepared  and  enjoined  by  order  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  supplemented  by  Rev.  Thomas  L. 
Kinkead.  They  are  arranged  on  a progressive  plan,  beginning  with  the 
Prayers  and  Acts  to  be  learned  before  the  study  of  the  catechism  proper 
begins,  and  continuing  until  a complete  course  of  religious  instruction  has 
been  imparted.  We  commend  them  to  all  who  teach  catechism,  priests 
and  laymen. 

C ail Lolic  Fiction.  International  Catholic  Truth  Society.  Price,  ten  cents. 

This  is  the  first  Catalogue  issued  by  the  above-named  society,  and  will 
prove  an  extremely  useful  book  for  the  Catholic  librarian  and  the  Catho- 
lic reader.  It  gives  all  the  important  works  of  Catholic  fiction,  together 
with  the  names  of  authors  and  publishers,  thus  making  a handy-  refer- 
ence book.  The  Introduction  is  written  by  Rev.  John  F.  O’Donovan, 
S.  J.,  from  whose  “ List  of  Catholic  Books"  this  catalogue  was  com- 
piled. 

Catholic  Home  Annual  for  1902.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York.  Price,  25 
cents. 

A very  pretty  Annual  and  Calendar  for  Catholic  homes,  contain- 
ing original  storiettes  by  the  foremost  writers,  pleasing  illustrations,  and 
articles  on  many  interesting  subjects. 

Progress  in  Education.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  D.  D.  The  Ave 
Maria. 

Received  too  late  for  an  extended  notice  in  this  issue. 


Hon.  Morgan  |.  U’bRiLN.  ‘72, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court , Appellate  Division 
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Kimine$$. 


Some  hearts  are  filled 
With  sorrow,  chilled 
By  looks  and  words  unkind  ; 

And  some,  indeed, 

Seem  doomed  to  bleed, 

With  none  their  wounds  to  bind. 

A pleasant  smile 
Would  such  beguile, 

A word  would  joy  impart; 

And  burst  in  twain 
The  icy  chain 

That  captive  holds  the  heart. 

What  though  our  life 
Be  cast  mid  strife, 

And  heat  of  passion  glowing  ; 
’Tis  sweet  to  find 
Some  bosom  kind, 

True  sympathy  bestowing. 


F.  S.,  ’63. 


CUbat  is  tbe  Effect  of  translation  on  tbe 
Vernacular? 


SO  prevent  a misconception  of  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  my  present  paper,  I may  say  at 
the  outset  that  my  remarks  apply  to  the 
average  college  student  and  not  to  the  leaders  in  a 
class:  I am  considering  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion. Moreover,  I have  no  particular  college  in 
mind,  and  least  of  all  St.  John’s.  It  has  been  my 
fortune,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  to  be  thrown  in 
with  the  sons  of  other  institutions  much  more  than 
with  those  of  my  Alma  Mater ; and  besides,  my  love 
for  her  leads  me  to  hope  that  remarks  which  apply 
to  the  run  of  American  students  may  not  apply  to 
hers.  Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  introduction 
and  precaution,  I address  myself  to  my  subject. 

I am  not  going  to  discuss  the  advantages  in 
general  of  a classical  education.  That  question  is 
too  wide  for  my  present  scope,  and  furthermore,  it 
has  been  treated  over  and  over  again  in  recent  years, 
and  has  been  answered  favorably  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  centuries.  The  experience  of  ages 
shows  that  the  ancient  Classics  are  an  indispensable 
factor  in  a truly  liberal  education.  They  give  an 
intellectual  development,  a mental  vigor  and  con- 
sistency, a broadness  of  view,  a liberal  tone,  a fine 
finish,  which  no  special  training  for  professional  life 
may  ever  hope  to  emulate.  That  position  I con- 
sider to  be  well  established,  no  matter  what  educa- 
tors with  commercial  instincts  may  have  to  say  to 
the  contrary  ; and  so  I shall  not  discuss  it  further. 
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But  there  is  a particular  claim  made  for  classical 
learning,  which  I have  sometimes  been  tempted  to 
question.  Text-books  on  rhetoric  usually  recom- 
mend translation  as  the  best  means  of  improving  in 
the  vernacular.  If  this  claim  be  well  founded,  why 
is  it  that  our  translations  are  confessedly  the  worst 
specimens  of  English  that  we  possess?  Who  could 
ever  read  them  and  mistake  them  for  an  original 
work?  Of  course,  there  are  a few  notable  excep- 
tions. Some  very  scholarly  versions  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Classics  have  been  published  in  recent 
years.  In  their  own  line  they  are  really  works  of 
art ; for  only  an  artist  could  reproduce  in  elegant 
English  the  coloring,  the  delicate  shades  of  thought, 
in  the  original.  Andrew  Lang  is  an  artist  of  the 
kind;  there  is  nothing  that  he  touches  which  he 
does  not  beautify.  But  I am  speaking  now'  about 
the  ordinary  translations  which  are  likely  to  fall 
into  a schoolboy’s  hand  ; and  I say  that  these 
versions  are  anything  but  good  English,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  their  authors  must  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  a classical  education.  The  majority  of  them 
teem  with  foreign  idioms  on  every  page.  If  all  these 
“ Handy  Volumes”  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  the 
world  at  large,  and  the  scholastic  world  in  particular, 
would  be  well  rid  of  them  ; everybody  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  sacrifice — except,  of  course,  the  pub- 
lisher. If  Latin  and  Greek  have  such  a beneficial 
effect  on  one’s  English,  how  comes  it  that  the  ordin- 
ary student,  when  he  translates  his  Homer  or  his 
Virgil,  would  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  his  parents? 
They  might  admire  the  depth  of  his  learning  and 
blame  themselves  for  not  being  able  to  fathom  his 
meaning,  but  they  would  seldom  or  never  suspect 
that  the  fault  was  his,  not  theirs  ; that  they  failed  to 
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understand  him  merely  because  he  expressed  him- 
self in  barbarous  English.  The  professor,  no  doubt, 
has  corrected  him  repeatedly ; but  in  how  many 
cases  is  such  correction  thrown  away,  and  the 
student  is  at  the  end  of  the  year  pretty  much  where 
he  was  at  the  beginning?  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  his  English  is  that  it  is  not  entirely  Latin  or 
Greek.  And  even  those  who  have  a taste  for  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  can  write  a fairly  good  composi- 
tion in  English, oftengive  very  indifferenttranslations. 
Again  it  frequently  happens  that  the  best  English 
writer  in  the  class  is  a boy  who  neglects  his  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  gives  his  time  to  novel 
reading.  Has,  then,  the  effect  of  translation  on  the 
vernacular  been  over-rated  ? Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  a satisfactory  explanation  be  given  of  such  poor 
results?  These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
nave  occurred  to  me  from  time  to  time  in  the  class- 
room, when  I found  my  best  efforts  for  elegant 
translation  to  be,  in  many  cases,  utterly  unavailing. 
1 shall  be  well  content  if  I can  give  even  a partial 
answer  to  these  objections  in  my  present  article. 

The  main  features  of  a good  translation  are  con- 
sidered to  be  “ fidelity  to  the  original  and  purity  in  the 
adopted  vernacular."  These  qualities  are  hard  to  com- 
bine and  are  rarely  found  united.  Which  of  the  two 
is  the  more  important,  depends  largely  on  the  nature 
of  the  composition  and  the  intention  of  the  trans- 
lator. In  legal  documents,  in  the  constitutions  of 
states,  in  the  rules  of  religious  orders,  and  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  where  exactness  is  the  primary 
object,  then  fidelity  to  the  original  is  the  more  essen- 
tial quality  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  literary  works,  where  style  is  everything 
and  exactness  in  little  details  is  secondary,  purity  in 
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the  vernacular  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  trans- 
lator. “ Why  is  it  that  the  authorized  versions  of 
the  Church  are  often  so  inferior  to  the  original  as 
compositions,  except  that  the  Church  is  bound  above 
all  things  to  see  that  the  version  is  doctrinally  cor- 
rect, and  in  a difficult  problem  is  obliged  to  put  up 
with  defects  in  what  is  of  secondary  importance, 
provided  she  secure  what  is  of  first?  If  it  were  so 
easy  to  transfer  the  beauty  of  the  original  to  the  copy, 
she  would  not  have  been  content  with  her  received 
versions  in  various  languages  which  could  be  named.” 
Hence  it  is  that,  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  fidelity 
to  the  original  is  often  secured  at  the  expense  of 
idiomatic  propriety.  The  ordinary  translations  of 
Latin  and  Greek  aim  at  literal  exactness  in  order  to 
assist  the  young  student,  and  pay  comparatively 
little  attention  to  purity  and  elegance.  This  may 
possibly  be  defended  from  a commercial  point  of 
view,  but  from  a literary  standpoint  it  is  deplorable. 
It  ruins  a student's  English  without  teaching  him 
Latin  or  Greek.  It  does  all  the  work  for  him,  and 
leaves  him  no  opportunity  and  offers  no  inducement 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment.  These  literal  trans- 
lations are  the  bane  of  a student’s  life.  I have  met 
boys  who  had  used  them  for  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  their  intellect  was  as  undeveloped  as  that 
of  a child.  They  could  not  translate  a single  sentence 
correctly  unless  with  the  aid  of  a crib  ; and  if  their 
memory  played  them  false,  they  were  hopelessly  at 
sea.  They  have  never  been  accustomed  to  stand  on 
their  own  legs,  and  they  totter  unless  supported  by 
their  “ pony.”  They  have  used  a translation  sla- 
vishly; they  have  memorized  words  and  phrases;  and 
they  will  not,  or  rather  they  cannot,  change  a single 
iota  for  love  or  money.  Anything  like  an  attempt  at 
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elegant  rendering  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I 
do  not  say,  however,  that  a translation  may  never  be 
used  profitably ; but  I do  maintain  that  the  less  it  is 
used  the  better.  If  a student  would  first  try  to 
make  out  the  meaning  himself,  and  consult  his 
English  version  only  in  case  of  doubt  or  extra- 
ordinary difficulty,  he  might  derive  some  profit  from 
a translation.  But  taking  human  nature  as  we  find  it, 
the  ordinary  student  will  not  do  this  ; his  first  glance 
is  at  his  crib,  and  his  second  at  the  Latin  or  Greek 
author,  whereas  it  should  be  the  reverse.  And  so 
the  only  alternative  left  is  to  discountenance  the  use 
of  translations  altogether.  They  are  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, especially  when  the  teacher  has  given  a pre- 
lection in  class,  and  difficult  passages  are  discussed 
in  thenotes  of  modern  editions.  Slavish  dependence 
on  barbarous  translations  explains,  to  some  extent, 
why  such  poor  results  too  often  attend  upon  the 
study  of  the  ancient  Classics. 

But  there  may  be  other  explanations  also.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  teachers  in  the  lower  classes  have 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  blame.  If  they  tolerate 
foreign  expressions,  encourage  a word-for-word 
rendering,  and  are  satisfied  with  slovenly  sentences, 
they  have  not  done  their  duty,  and  they  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  unscholarly  work  which  marks 
their  pupils  during  the  rest  of  their  college  career. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a teacher  may  never  require 
an  exact  literal  translation.  Indeed  he  may  and 
should,  when  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  a boy 
does  not  understand  the  Latin  or  Greek  construc- 
tion, and  is  merely  evading  a difficulty  by  giving  a 
paraphrase.  But  a literal  translation,  which  is  not 
at  the  same  time  idiomatic  English,  should  never  be 
accepted  as  final.  These  principles  are  so  obvious 
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that  they  seem  like  platitudes  when  set  down  on 
paper,  but  practically  they  are  not  so  familiar  as 
they  appear.  If  they  be  applied  in  the  lower  classes ; 
if  a student  from  the  first  is  taught  the  difference 
between  English  and  Latin  construction  ; if  he  is 
made  to  do  intelligent  work  by  thumbing  the  diction- 
ary and  applying  his  grammar  ; then,  when  he  has 
reached  the  higher  classes  and  can  dispense  with  the 
drudgery  of  the  lower,  his  work  will  become  a labor 
of  love,  and  his  translations  a test  of  his  artistic  skill. 
Whatever  he  does  will  have  a scholarly  touch;  he 
will  have  acquired  an  innate  aversion  for  slipshod 
work,  and  he  will  never  rest  satisfied  with  mere 
mediocrity.  Translation,  as  an  exercise  of  skill, 
will  have  a certain  fascination  for  him  ; and  the 
ordinary  class  lessons,  instead  of  being  a burden, 
will  become  a positive  pleasure.  When  boys  have 
reached  that  stage,  and  not  before,  we  shall  be  able 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  classical  learning  upon 
English  style. 

I do  not  say  that  even  then  a student  can  give 
ordinarily  a faultless  translation.  A perfect  render- 
ing of  even  the  simplest  author  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  fruit  of  ripe  scholarship  ; and  if  the  author 
be  a man  of  original  genius,  who  has  moulded  his 
native  language,  and  stamped  his  personality  upon 
his  writings,  it  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  to  trans- 
fer the  grace  of  his  diction  and  the  charm  of  his 
style  to  another  tongue.  “ The  throng  and  succes- 
sion of  ideas,  thoughts,  feelings,  imaginations,  aspira- 
tions, which  pass  within  him  ; the  abstractions,  the 
juxtapositions,  the  comparisons,  the  discriminations, 
the  conceptions,  which  are  so  original  in  him  ; his 
views  of  external  things,  his  judgments  upon  life, 
manners  and  history  ; the  exercises  of  his  wit.  of  his 
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humor,  of  his  depth,  of  his  sagacity  ; all  these 
innumerable  and  incessant  creations,  the  very  pulsa- 
tion and  throbbing  of  his  intellect,  does  he  image 
forth,  to  all  does  he  give  utterance  in  a correspond- 
ing language,  which  is  as  multiform  as  this  inward 
mental  action  itself  and  analogous  to  it,  the  faithful 
expression  of  his  intense  personality,  attending  on 
his  own  inward  world  of  thought  as  its  very  shadow ; 
so  that  we  might  as  well  say  that  one  man’s  shadow 
is  another’s,  as  that  the  style  of  a really  gifted  mind 
can  belong  to  any  but  itself.  It  follows  him  about 
as  a shadow.  His  thought  and  feeling  are  personal, 
and  so  his  language  is  personal.”  By  reasonings 
like  this  Cardinal  Newman  refutes  the  opinion  that 
“ to  be  capable  of  easy  translation  is  a test  of  an  au- 
thor’s excellence.”  The  reverse  of  this  doctrine  is 
nearer  the  truth  ; the  more  original  and  personal  an 
author  is,  the  more  difficult  he  is  to  translate. 

A further  reason  why  translation  is  not  easy  may  be 
found  in  the  different  powers  of  different  languages. 
Those  who  hold  that  a really  great  author  must 
admit  of  easy  translation  and  read  to  advantage  in  a 
foreign  language  as  well  as  in  his  own,  “ go  upon  the 
assumption  that  one  language  is  just  like  another 
language  ; that  every  language  has  all  the  ideas, 
turns  of  thought,  delicacies  of  expression,  figures, 
associations,  abstractions,  points  of  view,  which  every 
other  language  has.  Now,  as  far  as  regards  Sci- 
ence, it  is  true  that  all  languages  are  pretty  much 
alike  for  the  purposes  of  Science  ; but  even  in  this 
respect  some  are  more  suitable  than  others,  which 
have  to  coin  words  or  to  borrow  them  in  order  to 
express  scientific  ideas.  But  if  languages  are  not 
all  equally  adapted  even  to  furnish  symbols  for  those 
universal  and  eternal  truths  in  which  Science  con- 
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sists,  how  can  they  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  all 
equally  rich,  equally  forcible,  equally  musical, 
equally  exact,  equally  happy  in  expressing  the  idio- 
syncratic peculiarities  of  thought  of  some  original 
and  fertile  mind,  who  has  availed  himself  of  one  of 
them  ? A great  author  takes  his  native  language, 
masters  it,  partly  throws  himself  into  it,  partly 
moulds  and  adapts  it,  and  pours  out  his  multitude  of 
ideas  through  the  variously  ramified  and  delicately 
minute  channels  of  expression  which  he  has  found 
or  framed  : does  it  follow  that  his  personal  presence 
(as  it  may  be  called)  can  forthwith  be  tranferred  to 
every  other  language  under  the  sun  ? ” F rom  all  this 
it  is  clear  that  a perfect  translation  is  no  easy  matter. 

To  pass  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  let  us 
take  an  example  from  Cicero.  In  the  speeches  of 
Cicero  the  meaning,  as  a rule,  is  obvious,  and  the 
construction  is  not  hard  to  explain.  And  yet  every 
classical  scholar  knows  and  admits  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  at  times  to  turn  his  speeches  into 
easy,  flowing  English.  If,  however,  anybody  hold 
a different  opinion,  let  him  try  his  hand  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Pro  Milone. 

“Cum  autem  hie  de  rseda,  rejecta  paenula,  desiluis- 
setseque  acri  animo  defenderet,  illi  qui  erant  cum 
Clodio,  gladiis  eductis,  partim  recurrere  ad  raedam, 
ut  a tergo  Milonem  adorirentur  ; partim,  quod  hunc 
jam  interfectum  putarent,  caedere  incipiunt  ejus 
servos  qui  post  erant  : ex  quibus  qui  animo  fideli  in 
dominum  et  praesenti  fuerunt,  partim  occisi  sunt, 
partim  cum  ad  raedam  pugnari  viderent,  domino 
succurrere  prohiberentur,  Milonem  occisum  et  ex 
ipso  Clodio  audirent  et  re  vera  putarent,  fecerunt  id 
servi  Milonis  (dicam  enim  aperte,  non  derivandi 
•criminis  causa,  sed  ut  factum  est),  nec  imperante  nec 
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sciente  nee  praesente  domino,  quod  suos  quisque 
servos  in  tali  re  facere  voluisset.” 

Translate  that  literally,  and  see  what  a clumsy 
piece  of  English  you  have  for  your  pains.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  have  forgotten  their  Latin, 
I offer  the  following  as  a rather  literal  version  : 

“ But  when  this  man  (Milo),  hiscloak  having  been 
laid  aside,  had  leaped  from  his  carriage  and  was  de- 
fending himself  with  much  spirit,  those  who  were 
with  Clodius,  their  swords  having  been  drawn,  some 
began  running  to  the  carriage  in  order  that  they 
might  attack  Milo  from  the  rear  ; others,  because 
they  thought  that  he  was  already  killed,  began  to 
hack  his  servants  who  were  behind  ; of  whom  those 
who  were  of  faithful  and  present  mind  towards  their 
master  were  partly  slain  ; another  part,  when  they 
saw  the  fighting  near  the  carriage  and  were  pre- 
vented from  lending  a helping  hand  to  their  master, 
and  heard  from  Clodius  himself  that  Milo  was  slain 
and  really  thought  he  was,  the  servants  of  Milo  did 
that  (for  I will  speak  plainly,  not  for  the  sake  of 
shifting  the  guilt  but  as  the  deed  was  done),  their 
master  neither  commanding  nor  knowing  nor  being 
present,  zvhick  every  one  would  wish  his  servants  to 
do  in  similar  circumstances  ! ” 

Whatever  a Roman  might  have  thought  of  that 
sentence  in  Latin,  in  English,  at  least,  a similar  con- 
struction is  intolerably  awkward.  Indeed,  it  would 
require  a master  hand  to  render  that  in  easy  English, 
and  therefore  I shall  not  attempt  it.  I have  selected 
it  for  animadversion  because  it  illustrates  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  a translator  encounters  at  every 
step. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  the  ablative  absolute,  which  is 
so  common  in  Latin,  is  a very  clumsy  construction 
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in  English.  For  example,  “ the  master  neither  order- 
ing, nor  knowing,  nor  being  present,”  can  be  ren- 
dered much  better  by  saying,  “ without  the  command 
or  the  knowledge  or  the  presence  of  their  master.” 
Again,  “ the  cloak  having  been  thrown  aside”  is  a 
phrase  which  sounds  stiff  in  English,  and  could  be 
much  improved  by  changing  the  passive  perfect 
participle  of  the  Latin  into  an  active  participle  in 
English  ; as  “ Milo,  laying  aside  his  cloak,  did  so  and 
so.”  It  is  much  better  to  say,  “ the  followers  of 
Clodius  with  drawn  swords  ran,”  etc.,  than  to  say 
“ the  followers  of  Clodius,  their  swords  having  been 
drawn,  ran  to  the  carriage.” 

( b ) In  the  next  place,  the  position  and  use  of  the  rela- 
tive in  Latin  are  very  different  from  English  usage. 
In  Latin  the  relative  frequently  begins  a sentence, 
whereas  in  our  language  it  has  to  be  translated  by  a 
personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun  or  by  some  other 
substitute.  Moreover,  the  Latin  relative  very  often 
precedes  its  antecedent,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of 
English.  What  is  stranger  still,  two  relatives  are 
often  joined  immediately  together  in  the  language 
of  Cicero  ; such  a construction  is  unknown  in  ours, 
and  so  ex  quibus  qui  cannot  be  rendered  word  for 
word.  Lastly,  the  relative  may  be  widely  separated 
from  its  antecedent  in  a highly  inflected  language 
without  causing  any  ambiguity  ; on  the  other  hand, 
in  a language  where  genders  and  inflections  have 
almost  wholly  disappeared,  the  relation  of  words 
has  to  be  indicated  mainly  by  their  oiose  proximity. 
This  consideration  alone  necessitates  frequent  de- 
partures from  the  Latin  construction.  In  the  sen- 
tence under  consideration,  no  less  than  twenty  words 
intervene  between  the  antecedent  and  the  relative. 

( c ) There  is  another  phrase  in  the  passage,  which 
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when  literally  translated,  is  not  English  at  all 
“ Those  who  were  of  faithful  and  present  mind  ” would 
be  unintelligible  to  anybody  who  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  original  construction.  In  English,  when 
we  wish  to  express  the  idea  of  fidelity,  we  do  not 
say  that  a person  is  “of  faithful  mind,"  but  simply 
that  he  is  “faithful”  to  his  master  or  his  friends  or 
his  obligations.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  a man  as  being 
“ of  present  mind,”  but  rather  that  he  kept  his  “ pres- 
ence of  mind  ” on  a particular  occasion  in  trying 
circumstances.  And  so  the  phrase  in  question  may 
be  rendered  intelligible  to  an  English  ear  by  saying, 
“ Those  who  were  faithful  to  their  master  and 
retained  their  presence  of  mind.”  That,  if  I mistake 
not,  is  the  meaning  required  by  the  context. 

(d)  The  last  remark  which  I shall  make  on  this  sub- 
ject is  that  a parenthetical  clause,  as  a general  rule, 
breaks  up  the  sequence  of  thought,  mars  the  rhythm, 
and  impedes  the  flow  of  a sentence.  This  is  probably 
the  reason  why  the  parenthesis  has  disappeared  al- 
most entirely  from  English.  Its  use  is  now  exclus- 
ively confined  to  doters  upon  the  past ; to  a few 
gentlemen  and  ladies  belonging  to  the  old  school, 
with  silvery  hair  and  golden  spectacles. 

With  all  these  difficulties  and  many  more  con- 
fronting the  translator,  his  work  becomes  a highly 
intellectual  exercise,  a sort  of  mental  gymnastics. 
Translation  therefore  is  an  excellent  practice  in 
sentence-building,  in  discriminating  between  syno- 
nyms, in  weighing  the  force  of  similar  expressions  ; 
for  the  conscientious  translator  is  obliged  to  cull  and 
reject,  to  erase  and  amend,  until  he  hits  upon  the 
precise  word  or  phrase  which  gives  the  exact 
meaning  of  his  author.  This  process,  when  faithfully 
followed  out  for  a time,  usually  results  in  precision, 
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careful  construction,  and  marvellous  fluency.  The 
man  who  has  been  trained  to  weigh  his  words  is  not 
likely  to  waste  or  misapply  them;  he  is  not  tempted 
to  exaggerate  or  under-rate  the  merits  of  a work  ; 
he  says  what  he  means  and  is  content  with  the  truth. 
Oh,  that  our  modern  critics  would  go  and  do  likewise. 
The  classical  scholar  revises  at  leisure  what  he 
dashes  off  in  a moment  of  inspiration  ; he  prunes 
what  is  superfluous  and  clears  up  what  is  obscure  ; 
he  chastens  what  is  gaudy  and  recasts  what  is 
clumsy  ; he  corrects  what  is  inexact  and  weighs 
everything  in  the  balance  of  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a 
classical  education  abhor  the  drudgery  of  correction, 
and  throw  off  loosely  constructed  sentences  by  the 
dozen.  They  may  write  easily,  but  then  easy  writing 
generally  makes  hard  reading.  Very  often  they 
neglect  to  finish  their  sentences  at  all;  they  follow 
out  every  new  thought  that  occurs  to  them,  and 
forget  all  about  their  original  subject.  They  remind 
one  of  what  happens  in  Australia.  There,  we  are 
told,  the  rabbits  are  so  numerous  that  a dog  cannot 
catch  one  in  a day.  The  story  sounds  paradoxical, 
yet  it  contains  an  element  of  truth,  and  may  be 
explained  plausibly.  The  dog  starts  after  one 
rabbit,  and  before  he  has  time  to  catch  it,  a second 
crosses  his  path  ; he  neglects  the  first  and  pursues 
the  second  ; and  then  a third  starts  up,  and  the  dog 
chases  that.  And  so  the  process  goes  on.  At  length 
he  is  wearied  out,  has  caught  nothing,  and  has 
forgotten  all  about  his  original  rabbit.  This  typifies 
the  kind  of  sentence-building  which  is  only  too  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  a classical  education.  Even 
Walter  Scott,  with  all  his  wondrous  gifts,  was  not 
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wholly  free  from  that  defect:  he  abounds  in  poorly 
constructed  sentences ; and  competent  critics  and 
warm  admirers  explain  the  defect  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  a classical  scholar.  I am  well  aware  that  a 
partial  explanation  may  also  be  found  in  rapid 
writing’  and  hasty  revision. 

Another  result  of  conscientious  translation  is  extra- 
ordinary fluency.  The  younger  Pitt  attributed  his 
eloquence  mainly  to  the  drilling  in  translation  which 
he  received  from  his  tutor.  He  was  trained  to  take 
up  a Latin  author  and  translate  in  such  a way  that 
a person  standing  outside  the  door  would  imagine 
the  pupil  was  reading  a passage  from  some  English 
writer.  Hence  he  must  have  translated  without 
hesitating,  without  disagreeable  repetitions,  without 
awkward  constructions,  without  stiffness  of  language, 
without  foreign  idioms.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  the 
influence  of  translation  upon  the  vernacular  is  decid- 
edly beneficial. 

“ But,”  somebody  may  ask,  “ how  is  a student  to 
be  sure  whether  he  has  the  precise  word  or  not, 
unless  he  already  knows  the  exact  meaning  of  words, 
and  even  the  finer  shades  of  meaning  that  exist 
between  so-called  synonyms?  How  is  he  to  know 
whether  his  phrases  be  native  or  foreign  idioms, 
unless  he  already  possesses  a trained  ear  and  a good 
knowledge  of  English?  Now,  a student  can  never 
acquire  a correct  English  ear  by  reading  a foreign 
language.  On  the  contrary,  a strange  tongue  seems 
to  untune  the  ear;  for,  when  we  come  to  translate, 
do  we  not  often  doubt  whether  a given  expression 
be  pure  English  or  not?  And,  in  cases  of  the  kind, 
to  doubt  is  fatal.  We  all  feel  much  more  confidence 
in  the  purity  and  correctness  of  our  style  when  we 
write  an  original  composition,  than  when  we  trans- 
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late.  Therefore,  the  effect  of  translation  on  the 
vernacular  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  deleterious.” 

I admit  the  force  of  the  objection,  at  least  in  part ; 
and  I suggest  as  an  antidote  that  a student  of  the 
ancient  classics  should  read  an  English  author  every 
day  to  train  his  ear.  Correct  idiom  is  largely  due 
to  a correct  ear;  and  a correct  ear  is  acquired,  in 
any  language,  by  reading  the  classics  of  that  lan- 
guage. Read  a good  English  author  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  daily  ; read  him  aloud  so  that  the  ear  may 
catch  the  beauty  of  his  diction  and  may  retain  for 
future  use  his  expressions  and  fancy  phrases  ; read 
him  with  a dramatic  sympathy,  throw  yourself  into 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  that  you  may  bring  out 
the  force  of  his  writing,  and  hear  the  music  of  his 
lines,  and  feel  the  march  of  his  sentences.  If  you  do 
this,  then  may  you  hope  to  reap  a rich  harvest  from 
your  classical  learning  ; and  when  you  come  to 
express  similar  ideas,  your  thoughts  will  flow  spon- 
taneously into  the  language  you  have  been  reading. 

I shall  close  this  paper  by  a quotation  from  the 
prince  of  English  prose  writers,  Cardinal  Newman. 
This  sentence  in  itself  is  worth  reading,  and  is  more 
or  less  appropriate  here  as  being  a summary  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Litera- 
ture. 

“ If  then  the  power  of  speech  is  a gift  as  great  as 
any  that  can  be  named  ; if  the  origin  of  language  is 
by  many  philosophers  even  considered  to  be  nothing 
short  of  divine ; if  by  means  of  words  the  secrets  of 
the  heart  are  brought  to  light,  pain  of  soul  is 
relieved,  hidden  grief  is  carried  off,  sympathy  con- 
veyed, counsel  imparted,  experience  recorded,  and 
wisdom  perpetuated  ; if  by  great  authors  the  many 
are  drawn  up  into  unity,  national  character  is  fixed, 
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a people  speaks.,  the  past  and  the  future,  the  East 
and  the  West  are  brought  into  communication  with 
each  other  ; if  such  men  are  in  a word  the  spokesmen 
and  prophets  of  the  human  family,  it  will  not  answer 
to  make  light  of  Literature  or  to  neglect  its  study  : 
rather  we  may  be  sure  that  in  proportion  as  we 
master  it  in  whatever  language,  and  imbibe  its 
spirit,  we  shall  ourselves  become  in  our  own 
measure  the  ministers  of  like  benefits  to  others,  be 
they  many  or  few,  be  they  in  the  obscurer  or  the 
more  distinguished  walks  of  life,  who  are  united  to 
us  bv  social  ties,  and  are  within  the  sphere  of  our 
personal  influence.” 

— ’ 8 1. 


SHE  races  are  over,  and  the  cup  is  still  here.” 
Such  is  the  record  of  our  recent  triumph  in 
yachting — a triumph  which  makes  the  enthu- 
siastic American  sportsman  sigh  most  contentedly, 
as  he  thinks  with  amusement  of  the  anxiety  he  has 
felt  concerning  the  America s Cup.  Having  had  the 
exceptionally  good  fortune  to  witness  the  first  deci- 
sive contest  between  that  grand  old  cup-defender, 
the  Columbia , and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton’s  latest  aspirant 
for  yachting  honors,  Shamrock  II.  ; and  having  con- 
sequently learned  the  difference  between  an  ensign 
and  mainsail,  this  humble  scribe,  the  greenest  of  all 
green  landlubbers,  desires  to  narrate  briefly  some 
yachting  incidents  in  the  past  half-century,  of  which 
we  may  justly  feel  proud.  To  our  British  rivals 
such  a narrative  must  of  necessity  be  unpalatable, 
even  tragic,  in  its  perusal ; but  from  our  standpoint 
it  ought  to  be  quite  interesting  and  amusing. 

Far,  far  back  in  1851,  a large  silver  mug,  since 
that  distant  period  of  time  grown  famous  as  a lasting 
trophy  of  our  yachting  prowess,  and  familiarly  known 
as  the  Americas  Cup,  was  won  by  a sailing  vessel 
yclept  America.  These  facts  are  generally  conceded, 
even  by  British  yachting  history  ; yet  there  is  a well 
known  tradition  extant  among  our  “ cousins  ” across 
the  sea  that  this  race  was  won  by  foul  means.  The 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  when  the  Americans 
found  they  could  not  win  on  their  merit,  they  started 
a small  steam  engine  in  the  rear  of  their  boat,  which 
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ingenious  device  easily  won  them  the  contest.  How- 
ever, this  theory  is  but  little  trusted,  since  the  fact 
that  the  America  was  so  far  ahead  during  the  entire 
race  that  she  could  only  be  seen  from  the  mast-head 
of  the  nearest  of  her  competitors,  seems  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  story  was  the  invention  of 
some  jaundiced  and  embittered  mind.  When  our 
yacht  crossed  the  finish  line  almost  twenty  minutes 
ahead  of  all  her  rivals,  the  grievous  tidings  were 
announced  to  her  once  gracious  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria. 

“Oh,  dear!  dear!”  the  good  queen  exclaimed, 
sadly,  “ what  a pity  ! Who  is  second  ?” 

“ There  is  no  second,  Your  Majesty,”  replied  the 
facetious  Lord  Fatsides. 

The  good  queen  must  have  been  deeply  grieved 
and  disappointed,  for  history  relates — yet  history  is 
frequently  untruthful — that  she  told  old  Fatsides 
“ not  to  get  gay.” 

Such  is  the  first  act  of  the  play  which  might  be 
entitled  “ The  America’s  Cup.”  For  us  it  is  a 
comedy  ; for  English  sportsmen  a piece  of  heavy 
tragedy.  Since  the  time  when  our  grandfathers 
were  young  until  the  present  day,  the  cup  has  re- 
mained on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  our  British 
rivals  have  been  defeated  so  consistently,  system- 
atically, and  terribly,  that  it  is  now  said  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  in  England,  punishable  by  six  months 
imprisonment,  to  sing: — 

“ Rule  Brittania,  Brittania  rules  the  waves  ! ’’ 

As  my  narrative  so  far  has  been  “ befo’  the  wah,” 
it  may  with  some  reason  be  judged  by  the  present 
generation  as  prehistoric.  Let  us  come  down,  there- 
fore, somewhat  later  in  the  annals  of  that  bone  of 
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contention,  the  America  s Cup.  Just  thirty-one  years 
ago,  Mr.  J.  Ashbury  brought  over  his  yacht,  Cambria 
in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  coveted  trophy.  Now 
Mr.  Ashbury,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  must  have 
been  a strange  combination  of  lawyer,  trickster  and 
Mongolian  ; the  latter,  indeed,  because  Bret  Harte 
tells  us, 

“ That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar.” 

Mr.  Ashbury  proved  himself  a match  for  any 
Celestial  since  the  days  of  Confucius,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  wily  scheme  he  concocted  in  1871.  A 
year  previous  to  that  the  Cambria  was  defeated  by 
about  forty  minutes,  but  that  had  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged the  cunning  Mr.  Ashbury.  Returning  a 
year  later  with  a new  boat,  the  Livonia , this  gentle- 
man’s first  move  was  to  persuade  us  to  repeal  the 
clause  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  viz.,  that  a de- 
feated yacht  cannot  race  again  within  six  months. 
This  we  unsuspectingly  agreed  to.  When  the  Livonia 
had  been  beaten  decisively,  Mr.  Ashbury  presented 
one  of  about  a dozen  other  challenges  he  had  ob- 
tained from  as  many  English  yacht-clubs,  each  to  be 
represented  by  the  Livonia.  Manifestly  it  was  his 
hope  that  in  so  many  series  of  contests,  his  yacht 
might  by  accident  win  one  series  and  thus  carry 
off  the  cup.  We  refused  to  accept  any  other  chal- 
lenge from  him  that  year,  and  told  him  that  his  action 
in  so  deceiving  us  was  unsportsmanlike  and  ungentle- 
manly.  Then  with  a great  show  of  indignation  and 
effrontery  this  ingenious  gentleman  carried  the  case 
into  the  courts  for  decision,  and  made  a terrific 
uproar;  yet  he  gained  nothing  for  his  pains  save 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Mr.  J.  Ashbury  is  scarcely 
a credit  to  English  sportsmanship. 
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A person  named  Dunraven  came  across  the  waters 
some  years  ago,  holding  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a long 
road  that  has  no  turning.  In  the  first  race  his  Val- 
kyrie was  beaten  with  great  hastiness.  The  same  re- 
mark holds  good  for  the  second  and  third  races. 
Then  Lord  Dunraven  waxed  wroth,  and  packing  up 
his  chattels,  he  hastened  to  depart  from  a people  so 
mean  and  inhospitable  that  they  would  not  allow 
their  “ cousins  ” to  win  even  a single  yacht  race. 
Several  years  later,  however,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  “ lift  ” the  cup,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Thereupon,  his  feelings  being  wounded,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a strong  hatred  and  loathing 
for  all  things  American.  Nevertheless  his  prudence 
got  the  better  of  his  anger,  since  he  did  not  tell  his 
British  brethren  that  we  cheated  until  he  had  placed 
the  Atlantic  ocean  between  America  and  himself. 
We  politely  informed  him  that  he  was  a contempt- 
ible mendax,  and  the  incident  was  closed.  Lord 
Dunraven  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  and  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  dead  to  the  world. 

And  now  let  us  say  a few  words  about  the  genial 
Sir  Thomas,  and  then  we  will  close.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  is  a man  with  a broad,  benevolent  smile,  an 
unlimited  bank  account,  no  chin  worth  mentioning, 
and  a vast  amount  of  misplaced  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  lift  the  Americas  Cup.  Owing  to  the  last- 
named  quality  in  the  morale  of  Sir  Thomas,  Ameri- 
cans have  been  caused  a great  deal  of  unnecessary 
anxiety  during  the  past  two  years.  In  1899,  the  first 
Shamrock's  performance  utterly  wrecked  the  high 
aspirations  of  the  great  tea-merchant.  This  year’s 
contests  were  closer;  yet,  having  seen  the  first  race, 

I cannot  agree  with  Sir  Thomas  in  the  belief  that, 
with  better  luck,  the  Shamrock  II.  would  have  won. 


Z\n  moan  of  an  Exile, 


Remember  not,  O Lord,  the  sins  of  wayward  youth 
If  Thou  but  count  their  number,  who  can  stand? 
Wilt  thou  exert  Thy  justice,  might  and  truth 
Against  a driven  leaf  throughout  the  land? 

In  sin  1 issued  from  my  mother’s  womb, 

1 grew  in  malice  as  I waxed  in  years  ; 

A span  between  the  cradle  and  the  tomb, 

My  meat  and  drink  were  groans  and  bitter  tears. 
And  yet  ’mid  sin  and  woe  my  hope  was  this, 

To  dwell  with  Thee,  O Lord,  in  endless  bliss. 

And  now  from  out  the  depths  I cry  to  Thee  ; 

Incline  Thine  ear  and  hearken  to  Thy  child. 

A thousand  pains  and  sorrows  compass  me — 

O weary  woe  that  I am  thus  exiled  ! 

As  harts  the  founts  of  running  waters  hail, 

As  desert  pilgrims  sigh  for  daisied  sward. 

As  ship-wrecked  people  long  for  passing  sail, 

E’en  so  do  l desire  to  see  my  Lord. 

This  is  the  hope  laid  up  within  my  breast, 

That  l may  fly  to  Thee  and  be  at  rest. 

Oh,  cast  my  many  sins  behind  Thee,  Lord, 

Hide  me  until  Thy  wrath  be  past  and  spent  , 
Then  bid  me  come  to  my  untold  reward, 

To  live  forevermore  in  ravishment. 

And  you,  my  loving  friends,  who  have  not  passed 
As  yet  from  Saviour's  smile  to  Judge’s  frown, 

On  kith  and  kin  a look  of  pity  cast, 

Detained  betwixt  the  judgment  and  the  crown. 
Bespeak  for  suffering  friends  a speedy  rest, 

And  raptures  ever  varied  with  the  blest. 

Feast  of  All  Souls,  igoi. 
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tLT HOUGH  our  Annual  Retreat  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  we  have  many  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  remembrance  of  it  will 
remain  permanently  with  the  students  of  Fordham. 
Let  not  the  older  condemn  the  younger  generation 
for  much  apparent  giddiness  and  thoughtlessness. 
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If  immediately  following-,  and  even  during  our  Re- 
treat, the  boys  have  laughed  and  played  during 
recreation  with  as  much  lightheartedness  as  on 
other  occasions,  the  stern  critic  we  are  conjuring 
up  need  not  frown  and  shake  his  head  sorrowfully, 
since  he  makes  a grievous  mistake.  The  sons  of 
Alma  Mater,  we  are  confident  in  saying,  entered 
this  Retreat  and  finished  it  in  the  proper  spirit.  If 
there  were  any  of  our  number  who  had  been 
enchained  by  evil  habits,  who  had  allowed  the  Hyde 
to  conquer  the  Jekyll  in  their  nature,  we  feel  assured 
that  this  Retreat  enabled  them  once  more  to  gain 
the  mastery  over  themselves  and  to  re-enter  the 
narrow  and  rugged  path  of  virtue.  The  seed  has 
doubtless  fallen  on  fruitful  ground  ; and  all,  espec- 
ially those  of  us  who  are  closing  our  college  career, 
will  cherish  the  words  of  our  venerable  missionary, 
“ Vince  te  ipstim ,”  since  we  are  told  that  whosoever 
follows  this  mandate  is  greater  than  he  who  con- 
quers a city. 

* 

* * 

Having  just  passed  through  a political  campaign 
which  for  violent  vituperation,  defamation  of  char- 
acter, etc.,  has  never  been  equalled,  the  question  is 
certainly  pertinent,  whether  the  great  metropolis  of 
New  York  is  not  becoming  an  object,  first  of  ridi- 
cule, and  then  of  contempt  and  disgust  to  the  rest 
of  the  worjd.  And  the  answer  that  most  people 
would  give  would  probably  be  in  the  affirmative. 
For  two  months  past  the  venal  press  of  this  city  has 
been  a nuisance  and  a scandal  to  a civilized  and 
Christian  community,  for  New  York  deserves  at 
least  the  name  of  a Christian  city.  Yet,  if  anyone 
dares  to  pick  up  a newspaper,  column  after  column 
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of  the  vilest  abuse  and  coarsest  contumely  meets 
the  eye.  We  wish  to  be  understood  not  as  discuss- 
ing political  corruption  and  fraud,  nor  the  immorality 
said  to  exist  in  this  vast  city,  but  the  mendacious 
vileness  and  scandal  that  are  continually  bandied 
to  and  fro  among  our  big  contemporaries.  Wishing 
merely  to  call  attention  to  the  abuse  that  is  used  in  a 
political  campaign,  we  leave  to  them  the  discussion 
of  politics  itself.  Nor  is  the  press  the  only  offender, 
since  of  the  many  thousand  “spell-binders”  that 
arise  out  of  the  maelstrom  of  politics,  although  there 
are  many  good  orators,  there  is  scarcely  one  among 
them  who  does  not  make  vituperation  a primary 
argument.  Men  seem  to  have  lost  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  condemnation  of  another’s  policy 
or  of  others’  actions,  and  downright  abuse.  This 
should  be  stopped  ; and  the  only  practical  way  is  for 
the  victims  to  sue  for  libel.  “ Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.’ 
How  many  of  our  politicians  say  this  prayer  every 
day  ? Considering  the  facts  already  stated,  the 
question  is  by  no  means  malapropos. 

* 

* * 

Hail  to  the  pigskin!  The  cold,  biting  weather, 
that  makes  the  idea  of  rising  while  it  is  still  dark 
entirely  unnecessary  and  foolish,  as  we  wake  on  these 
crisp  mornings,  and  perchance  murmur  the  old  lines  : 

«outa.vi •-  .a. 

“ 0 bed  1 bed  I bed  I delicious  bed  1 

That  heaven  on  earth  to  the  tv  eary  head ! ,” 

the  frost  on  the  ground,  and  the  chilly  afternoons, 
and  the  tall  goal-posts,  and  the  players  guarded  and 
padded  at  all  points— all  these  things,  oh  football, 
tell  us  that  thy  reign  has  begun.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  who  can  neither  understand  nor  sympathize 
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with  this  rhapsody  ; yet  among  the  student  body  it 
should  touch  a responsive  chord  in  every  breast. 
Mankind,  it  seems,  and  above  all,  mankind  as  typi- 
fied in  our  own  country  and  the  Emerald  Isle,  can 
not  be  happy  unless  engaged  in  some  kind  of  partisan 
strife.  This  then  is  the  “ causa  ultima”  of  football, 
a game  which  has  developed  into  an  institution 
among  the  youth  of  America.  There  are  many,  it  is 
true,  so  bitterly  opposed  to  football  that  they  would 
gladly  annihilate  it  and  blot  out  evenitsremembrance. 
But  these  good  people  confound  a splendid  game 
with  the  abuse  of  that  game,  which  has  crept  into 
our  large  universities.  All  foul  and  cowardly  tactics 
cannot  be  too  bitterly  excoriated.  The  temptation  is 
strong,  in  the  heat  of  a contest,  to  pursue  these 
methods ; and  for  that  very  fact  football  should  be 
the  more  admired,  since  the  first  lesson  it  teaches 
the  player  is  self-control.  The  penalty  for  foul  tac- 
tics might  be  made  greater,  as  the  close  observer  or 
experienced  player  will  tell  you  that  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  accidents  in  games  are  directly  due  to  this 
cause.  Fordham  has  always  had  an  eleven  made  up 
of  gentlemen,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  that 
during  the  season  this  proud  record  will  be  in  any 
way  dimmed.  With  the  skill  and  brawn  and  muscle 
that  our  present  team  combines,  we  have  cause  to 
expect  a victorious  football  record  for  1901. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


S!  N occasions  like  that  of  the  annual  banquet, 
/ when  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  assemble  to  do 
her  honor,  the  statement  has  often  been  made 
that  the  Alumni  of  St.  John’s  are  to  be  found  among 
the  foremost  in  the  various  learned  professions, 
whether  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  or  physicians.  The 
saying  is  not  an  idle  one.  The  sons  of  Fordham  are 
and  have  ever  been  among  the  representative  men  of 
their  time;  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  foremost 
in  every  walk  of  life,  and  their  records  are  such  that 
Alma  Mater  is  not  ashamed  to  point  them  out  to  the 
world  and  say  : “ Behold,  these  are  my  children  ! ” 
To  speak  at  present  only  of  the  legal  profession, 
among  those  of  a past  generation  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  after  leaving  these  college  walls, 
we  may  cite  the  names  of  Hon.  Michael  P.  O’Con- 
nor, “ orator  and  statesman,”  of  South  Carolina  ; 
Hon.  Henry  Hobart  Dodge  of  Ohio;  Hon.  Philip  J. 
Van  Dyke,  once  Attorney  General  of  Michigan; 
Lucien  Turcotte,  former  Professor  of  Law  at  Laval 
University  ; and  Hon.  William  B.  Moran,  once  a 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Michigan. 

Among  our  living  Alumni  we  point  with  pride  to 
the  Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  Secretary  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  one  who  is  an  honor  to  his 
Alma  Mater  and  the  legal  profession  ; while  among 
those  who  have  worn  or  still  wear  the  ermine  with 
distinction  we  may  mention  Hon.  Martin  T.  Mc- 
Mahon ; Hon.  William  J.  Ludden  of  Troy;  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Minahan  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Hon.  John 
W.  Corcoran  of  Massachusetts;  and.  the  subject  of 
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our  present  sketch,  Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  who 
has  just  been  re-elected  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  O’Brien  was  born  in  1852  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  has  since  resided.  After 
studying  in  the  public  schools  he  entered  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordhatn,  in  the  year  1864,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1872.  The  following 
year  he  received  from  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  New  York,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  then  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, from  which  in  two  years  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in 
this  connection  that  out  of  a graduating  class  of  400 
law  students,  the  second  and  third  positions  were 
won  by  Fordham  graduates,  John  P.  Sweeney,  *73, 
and  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  '72,  respectively,  the  only 
two  Fordham  men  in  the  class. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Lawyer  O'Brien 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he 
was  actively  engaged  for  some  years.  Notwith- 
standing the  engrossing  nature  of  his  private  prac- 
tice, his  interest  in  education  early  led  him  to  accept 
a position  of  Trustee  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  which  he  held  for  many  years,  until  the  press 
of  legal  work  compelled  him  to  resign.  In  addition 
to  his  ordinary  law  practice,  much  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  in  litigation  affecting  the  corporate  inter- 
ests of  the  City  of  New  York,  such  as  the  docks  and 
water-fronts,  and  matters  before  the  Sinking  Fund 
Commissioners.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  of 
these  corporate  rights  ledjto  his  election  as  Corpor- 
ation Counsel  to  the  City,  which  office  he  occupied 
when  he  was  elected  in  1887  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  following  year,  1888,  he  received  from 
his  Alma  Mater  the  degree  of  LL.  D 
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Justice  O’Brien’s  tirst  three  years  were  taken  up 
with  trial  work.  During  this  time  he  was  elected 
to  sit  with  a Republican  Justice  in  the  trial  of 
election  cases  at  Syracuse,  which  at  the  time 
attracted  wide-spread  attention,  and  this  duty  he 
performed  with  signal  success.  He  was  selected  by 
Governor  Hill  to  be  a member  of  the  General  Term 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  which  body  all  appeals 
were  heard.  Subsequently,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
new  Constitution  of  1895,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Morton  for  five  years  a member  of  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  First  Department.  Upon 
the  termination  of  that  period,  December  31st,  1900, 
he  was  reassigned  to  the  same  court  by  Governor 
Odell. 

The  fact  that  Justice  O’Brien  was  renominated  by 
all  parties  in  the  present  political  campaign,  when 
there  has  been  so  much  serious  controversy,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
men  of  all  classes.  About  three  years  ago,  when 
Judge  O’Brien  was  thinking  of  retiring  from  the 
bench  to  resume  his  practice  at  the  bar,  the  New 
York  Law  Journal  contained  the  following  tribute  to 
his  worth  : 

“There  is  apt  to  be  something  of  reproach  in  the  suggestion  that  a 
man  is  universally  popular.  It  carries  the  intimation  that  he  is  not 
strong  and  sincere  enough  to  have  made  enemies.  We  know  of  no  judge 
more  universally  popular  than  Judge  O’Brien,  and  in  his  case  the  reproach 
is  entirely  absent.  His  popularity  is  founded  on  thoughtful  respect  for 
his  character  and  ability.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bar  has  an  abiding  con- 
viction that  his  official  conduct  has  been  governed  by  absolute  conscien- 
tiousness. We  do  not  mean  merely  that  he  is  proof  against  the  grosser 
temptations  that  may  come  to  men  in  official  station.  Deeper  than  this, 
he  has  proved  trustworthy  in  smaller  things. 

“There  has  been  no  judge  to  whom  the  average  lawyer  would  rather 
submit  a matter  involving  questions  of  discretion.  Intellectually  his  work 
has  been  of  high  order.  He  is  a well  equipped  lawyer,  possessing  the 
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judicial  temperament,  a nice  sense  of  the  comparative  weight  of  arguments, 
the  faculty  of  extracting  a coherent  rule  from  the  precedents  to  govern 
close  cases,  strong  common  sense  to  make  law  serve  as  the  handmaid  of 
justice,  and  a lucid  and  forcible  literary  style.’’ 

The  following'  newspaper  editorials  will  serve  to 
show  the  esteem  in  which  justice  O’Brien  is  held 
by  men  of  all  political  parties: 

“ The  case  of  Justice  O’Brien  presents  this  year  in  its  simplest  and 
most  imperative  form  the  essential  principle  that  should  guide  judicial 
selections.  He  has  been  fourteen  years  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  nine  of  them  in  the  Appellate  Branch.  He  is  in  the  prime  of 
his  powers,  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  in  vigorous  health  and  is  an  indefati- 
gable worker.  His  judicial  service  has  been  of  a high  order.  He  is  not  only 
peculiarly  independent,  but  is  learned  and  exact,  and  has  that  element  of 
sound  judgment  which  is  supplied  by  penetrating  common  sense  in  a re- 
markable degree.  His  opinions  are  conceded  to  be  of  authority,  and  he 
commands  the  hearty  respect  of  the  profession.  He  has,  moreover,  what 
does  not  always  go'even  with  his  other  excellent  qualities,  a thoroughly 
judicial  temper,  a blend  of  consideration  and  firmness,  of  natural  kindness 
and  invincible  self-respect,  of  courtesy  and  essential  dignity.  In  brief,  the 
city  has  in  Judge  O’Brien  a judge  who  has  stood  with  entire  adequacy  the 
searching  test  of  actual  service  in  a post  of  importance,  the  highest  with- 
in the  gift  of  this  electorate.” — The  New  York  Times. 

“ Of  all  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
none  has  made  a more  enduring  impression  upon  the  Bar  and  the  com- 
munity than  Judge  O’Brien.  That  is  largely  accounted  for  by  his  magnetic 
personality.  Genial,  accessible,  kindly,  courteous,  but  always  dignified 
and  firm,  the  lawyers  in  the  first  department  have  become  his  enthusias- 
tic friends.  His  career  upon  the  bench  has  been  a notable  one.  For 
fourteen  years  he  has  been  an  eminent  judge.  Elected  in  1887,  the  first 
five  years  of  his  judicial  life  were  passed  at  the  Circuit  Courts  and  the 
Special  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From  the  beginning  he  displayed 
those  qualities  of  sound  judgment,  accurate  learning,  knowledge  of  affairs, 
unfailing  common  sense,  tact,  quick  comprehension  and  absolute  impar- 
tiality for  which  he  has  become  renowned.  * * * As  an  appellate  judge 
his  merit  is  conspicuous.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker ; his  opinions 
re  those  of  a scholarly  lawyer ; they  show  great  reasoning  power,  and 
are  useful  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  legal  literature  of  the  State. 
Judge  O’Brien  has  earned  his  right  to  recognition  and  to  be  retained  by 
general  consent  upon  the  Court  of  which  he  is  an  honored  and  a distin- 
guished member.” — Albany  Laio  Journal. 

“ All  litigants,  the  entire  bar  and  the  whole  body  of  judges  as  well  as 
our  general  citizenship,  know  that  he  has  been  a strong,  true,  upright, 
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studious,  vigorous  and  growing  member  of  the  Appellate  Division  in  Man- 
hattan. Those  who  have  come  into  personal  touch  with  him  appreciate 
his  candor, his  kindness  and  his  thorough  excellence.” — The  Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

" The  renomiuation  of  Justice  O'Brien,  so  clearly  demanded  by  prece- 
dent and  by  the  best  public  opinion  that  all  the  fusion  organizations  led  in 
it,  will  insure  his  unanimous  re-election.  This  is  only  a deserved  tribute 
to  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  jurists  that  the  bench  of  New  York  has  ever 
known.” — The  World 


Mm  of  tbe  fUetitiL 


The  Annual  Retreat  began  on  Sunday 
evening,  Oct.  6th,  and  finished  on 
OW  Thursday  morning,  Oct.  ioth.  It  was 

conducted  by  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Langcake,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College, 
New  York,  who  was  a professor  at  Fordham  in  the 
early  fifties.  Four  instructions  were  delivered  daily 
in  the  college  chapel,  the  evening  one  being  fol- 
lowed by  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  Stations  of  the  Cross  were  made  every  afternoon 
and  the  Rosary  recited  in  common  every  evening. 
During  the  Retreat  the  Reading  and  Billiard  Rooms 
were  closed,  no  letters  were  sent  or  delivered,  and 
only  spiritual  books  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Library. 

The  Retreat  was  an  earnest  and  impressive  one, 
and  we  trust  that  its  good  effects  will  not  soon  pass 
away.  It  closed"on  Thursday  morning  with  general 
Communion,  followed  by  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Among  our  visitors  during  the  past 
ilMfOffi  month  have  been  Very  Rev.  Thos.  J. 

Gannon,  S.  J.,  Provincial ; Rev.  Neil 
N.  McKinnon,  S.  J.,  Rector  of  Loyola 
College,  84th  St.;  Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  Rector 
of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  whose  honor 
the  class  of  ’89  has  established  the  gold  medal  for 
Oratory  and  Composition;  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Frisbee, 
S.  j.,  of  Woodstock  College,  Md.;  Rev.  Michael  F. 
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Byrne,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New 
York;  Rev.  William  H.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  of  Frederick, 
Md.;  Rev.  David  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  George 

E.  Quin,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Ignatius  Church,  84th  St.,  both 
old  Fordham  professors;  and  Mr.  James  I.  Maguire, 
S.  J.,  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester. 

Among  the  “ Old  Boys”  to  visit  us  were  Robert 

F.  Touhey,  ’65~’7o ; Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90; 
Philip  Paulding  Brant  and  Morris  W.  Clarke,  ’97  ; 
Paul  Dolan  and  John  J.  McGowan,  '99;  Henry  P. 
Downes,  James  M.  Kilroe,  and  Michael  J.  Larkin, 
1900;  Thomas  J.  A.  McCormick,  ex-’oi  ; John  J. 
Donohue,  Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  Henry  Heide,  Jr., 
Thomas  Macmanus,  Jr.,  Robert  J.  McLaughlin  and 
Edward  F.  Joyce,  1901. 


A month’s  mind  Mass  in  the  memory  of  Rev. 
Edward  F.  Slattery,  ’72,  was  celebrated  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa,  West  153d  St.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  9th,  by  Rev.  Jos.  L.  Hoey,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Patrick  Martin,  Deacon,  and  Rev.  Daniel  H. 
O’Dwyer,  Subdeacon. 

A notification  was  sent  to  the  Alumni  by  the 
Secretary,  and  a large  number  were  present  at  the 
services.  Rev.  Father  Lavelle  of  the  Cathedral 
preached  an  impressive  sermon  on  the  occasion. 

Right  Reverend  Anthony  Butler,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Melipotamus,  and  for  twenty-three  years  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  British  Guiana,  died  at  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  on  August  25th,  1901. 

Bishop  Butler  was  for  sixteen  years  a Captain  of 
the  British  Army.  In  1866  he  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Rcehampton,  England.  After  finishing  his 
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studies  he  was  sent  to  the  island  ol  Jamaica,  and 
in  1878  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  British 
Guiana. 

About  a year  ago  Bishop  Butler  came  to  Fordham 
to  make  his  annual  Retreat.  During  his  stay  here 
he  said  Mass  in  the  students’  chapel. 

Brother  Henry  W.  Mackey,  S.  J.,  died  in  the 
College  Infirmary  of  consumption  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
5th.  Brother  Mackey  came  to  Fordham  a little  over 
two  months  ago.  Though  he  was  confined  to  the 
Infirmary  during  that  time  and  realized  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  perfectly  resigned  to  die.  His  death  was 
peaceful  and  edifying. 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  A.  M.,  ’or,  at  the  request  of 
President  Kunhardt,  of  the  Maritime  Association, 
recently  gave  the  directors  of  the  Association  the 
benefit  of  his  views  on  the  pending  canal  controversy. 
Mr.  Kelly  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Commerce  Commission  appointed  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Black  to  investigate  this  same  question,  and 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  the  export  and  im- 
port trade.  Hence  his  opinions  are  of  weight 

John  A.  Dillon  and  Ambrose  P.  Dunnigan,  1900, 
have  entered  St.  Bernard’s  Seminary,  Rochester; 
and  James  M.  Kilroe,  who  spent  last  year  at  St. 
Bernard’s,  has  this  year  entered  St.  Joseph’s  Semi- 
nary, Dunwoodie. 

Robert  J.  McLaughlin, ‘01,  set  sail  on  Wednesdays 
Oct.  23d,  for  Rome,  where  he  will  enter  the  Ameri- 
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can  College  lor  the  purpose  of  studying  lor  the 
priesthood.  We  wish  him  all  success  in  the 
“ Eternal  City.” 

Dennis  J.  Haggerty  of  last  year’s  class  is  pursuing 
a post-graduate  course  at  the  College,  and  teaching 
one  of  the  English  classes. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Dunphy,  ’75,  chaplain  oi  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  at  Nanuet,  N.  Y.,  died  on  Mon- 
day morning,  October  28th,  1901.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Newburg,  N.  ¥., 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  30th. 

Major  John  Egan,  U.  S.  A.,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Commandant,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  A.  Drill  was 
resumed  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  15th. 

Rev.  Father  Rector  recently  received  a letter  from 
one  of  the  “Old  Boys”  in  truth,  William  Joseph 
Morris, ’49-’ 5 7,  now  a resident  of  Ballarat,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90,  Ph.  D.,  will  lecture 
in  the  College  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Nov.  14th,  at 
4 P.  M.  Subject : “ Romeo  and  Juliet.” 


ferdftamettsta. 


^^ACH  day  sees  the  candidates  for  the  Varsity 
JltX  hard  at  work  practising  on  the  College  campus, 
and  each  day  the  fact  that  Fordham  will  be 
represented  this  year  by  an  excellent  football  team 
becomes  more  obvious  to  all  who  watch  the  practice 
and  observe  the  daily  improvement  in  the  players. 

This  improvement  is  due  to  the  competent  coach- 
ing of  Mr.  F.  Smith,  Princeton,  ’97,  whose  abilities 
as  a coach  have  already  been  proven  to  the  followers 
of  the  “ Maroon  ” by  the  success  which  he  made  of 
last  year’s  baseball  team  ; and  as  to  his  competency 
as  a football  coach,  the  fact  that  he  played  on  the 
Princeton  Varsity  of  ’97  speaks  for  itself. 

The  first  game  was  played  on  Oct.  20th  with  the 
Audubon  F.  C,  Both  teams  were  about  evenly 
matched,  and  it  was  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
work  that  Fordham  managed  to  win  by  the  close 
score  of  5 to  2. 

The  first  meeting  of  St.  John’s  Debating  Society 
was  held  on  Oct.  20th.  The  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  are  : Vice-President,  E.  Mitchell,  ’02  ; Cor- 
responding Secretary,  E.  Swetnam,  '02  ; Recording 
Secretary,  W.  J.  Murray,  ’03  ; Treasurer,  J.  Fogarty, 
’03  ; Librarian,  G.  Malhami,  Eng.,  ’02. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Library  Association  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  : President,  C.  Horan, 
’02  ; Vice-President,  W.  McEniry,  ’03  ; First  Secre- 
tary, J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’02  ; Second  Secretary,  J.  Clark, 
’04;  First  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Murray,  ’03;  Second 
Treasurer,  M.  Linnehan,  ’04. 
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The  Business  Manager  has  received  a letter  from 
Jas.  McCormick,  a member  of  the  Monthly  staff 
for  last  year.  Jim  asks  to  have  the  Monthly  sent 
him  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press  ; in  fact,  he 
asks  for  the  proof-sheets,  so  as  to  have  the  news  sooner. 
Which  shows  that  Jim  is  as  loyal  as  ever  to  old 
Fordham. 

The  officers  of  the  Dramatic  Association  are  as 
follows:  President,  A.  Ewald,  ’02;  Vice-President, 
J.  VV.  Blauvelt,  ’03  ; Secretary,  J.  Clark,  ’04  ; Treas- 
urer, D.  Gavin,  ’05. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Freshman 
Class  : President,  F.  Oliver  ; Vice-President,  R. 
Cabrera  ; Secretary,  C.  Dady  ; Treasurer,  E.  O’Con- 
nor ; Beadle,  F.  Smith. 

A new  piano  on  First  serves  to  enliven  the  recrea- 
tion hours  and  invites  those  who  are  expert  in  trip- 
ping the  “light  fantastic  toe  ” to  indulge  in  this 
agreeable  pastime. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  22d,  was  given  as  a holiday  on  ac- 
count of  our  reaching  the  “ high-water  mark  ” of  200 
resident  students. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


On  Oct.  2 1 st  the  members  of  last  year’s  Sodality 
met  in  the  Armory  Hall  to  elect  officers  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are  as  follows: — Prefect,  W. 
Fallon  ; First  Assistant,  C.  Fitch  ; Second  Assistant, 
M.  Rodriguez ; Secretary,  A.  O’Malley ; First  Lector, 
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R.  Vila;  Second  Lector,  G.  Hoyt;  Consultors,  N 
Murray,  D.  Redmond,  A.  Lombard,  E.  Rivero, 
Sacristans,  S.  Agen,  E.  Devlin. 

On  Oct.  6th,  the  Invincibles  defeated  the  Victors, 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy.  Although  the  Invin- 
cibles lacked  weight,  they  showed  much  pluck  and 
athletic  training,  which  won  for  them  the  game. 
Cabrera’s  punting  and  Reihing’s  tackling  were  the 
main  features  of  the  game.  J.  Murray  and  Fitch 
also  played  a very  fine  game.  Score  : Invincibles,  8 ; 
Victors,  6. 

On  Oct.  12th,  the  Invincibles  met  their  first 
defeat,  from  Westerleigh  Academy  of  Staten  Island. 
The  defeat  was  due  to  the  greater  weight  of  their 
opponents.  Score:  Invincibles,  o;  Westerleigh,  6. 

On  Oct.  19th,  the  Invincibles  played  Hollywood 
Inn,  at  Yonkers.  In  the  first  half  the  Invincibles 
kicked  off  to  Hollywood.  The  right  half-back,  tak- 
ing the  ball,  was  downed  before  he  had  gained  ten 
yards.  After  a few  downs  the  Invincibles  gained 
the  ball  on  a fumble.  Murn  and  O’Toole  then 
struck  the  line  for  heavy  gains,  but  when  within 
their  opponents’  fifteen-yard  line,  they  also  lost  the 
ball  on  a fumble.  After  the  first  ten  minutes  play, 
Hollywood  succeeded  in  scoring  a touchdown,  but 
failed  to  kick  the  goal.  Hardy,  Reihingand  O’Toole 
did  some  very  fine  tackling;  Murn  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a hurdler.  In  the  second  half,  Hollywood 
kicked  to  the  Invincibles,  and  Murn,  taking  the  ball, 
made  a run  of  thirty  yards.  The  Invincibles  then 
struck  the  line,  but  failing  to  gain  their  distance, 
were  forced  to  kick.  Murn,  in  trying  for  a drop, 
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was  blocked,  and  the  ball  went  to  Hollywood.  Then 
Hollywood  by  fast  playing  succeeded  in  scoring  two 
more  touchdowns,  but  no  goals.  Score  : Invincibles, 
o;  Hollywood  Inn,  15. 

The  Actives  have  reorganized  their  team,  and 
from  the  present  outlook,  they  will  most  probably 
have  a strong  one.  Ed.  Devlin  was  elected  Manager, 
and  Nelson  Murray,  Captain.  They  played  their 
first  game  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  23d,  with  the  First 
Academic  team  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s.  After  two 
lively  halves  the  game  resulted  in  a score  of  o to  0. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  23d,  a return  game  was 
played  by  the  Victors.  After  the  first  half,  with  a 
score  of  11  to  o in  our  favor,  the  Victors  left  the 
field,  declaring  our  centre  was  too  heavy  for  them. 
“ He  not  only  takes  our  centre  away  with  him,  but 
carries  off  the  two  guards  at  the  same  time.”  We 
trust  to  meet  them  next  season  on  the  diamond, 
where  we  do  not  use  a centre. 

Andrew  W.  O’Malley, 

Sub-Freshman. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


Our  Sodality  has  been  reorganized,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers : Prefect,  Jacques  A.  Safford  ; First 
Assistant,  Paul  J.  Gleises ; Second  Assistant,  Leo  S. 
Murray  ; Secretary,  Fred  A.  Celia  ; Sacristans,  Vin- 
cent . O’Reilly  and  Hubert  A.  McNally  ; Consul- 
tors,  ohn  Curley  and  Rudolph  McGovern.  The 
Sodalit  ' meets  every  Tuesday  morning.  Rev.  Father 
Greene,  S.  J.,  says  Mass  for  us,  and  Brother  Dowdle, 
S.  J.,  is  0 ir  Organist. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL . 


£25 


The  members  of  the  Sodality  will  celebrate  the 
feast  of  their  patron,  St.  Stanislaus,  on  his  feast  day, 
November  13th,  by  a literary  academy  in  his  honor. 
The  subjects  of  the  essays,  with  the  names  of  the 
writers,  are  as  follows: 

“ St.  Stanislaus  in  the  World,” — Leo  S.  Murray. 

“ St.  Stanislaus  in  Religion,” — Loring  Black 

“ St.  Stanislaus  in  Heaven,” — Paul  Gleises. 

Poem  to  St.  Stanislaus,  Hubert  McNally. 

Hymn  to  St.  Stanislaus,  by  all. 

The  Division  Officers  are  as  follows  : Shop  Keeper, 
Hubert  McNally;  Billiard  and  Pool  Room,  Fred 
Celia  and  Paul  Gleises;  Reading  Room,  John 
McGraw  and  Chas.  Hoyt ; Press,  Jacques  Safford  ; 
Mail  Carrier,  Leo  Murray;  Bun  Carrier,  John 
Curley. 

A dramatic  association  has  been  formed  on  the 
Division  by  the  following  boys:  Hubert  McNally, 
Fred  Celia,  Leo  Murray,  Jacques  Safford,  Paul 
Gleises,  Alfred  Mackay,  John  Curley,  Vincent 
O’Reilty,  Jacob  Keller,  Lawrence  Brown. 

The  association  has  already  given  two  plays,  the 
first  entitled,  “Supper  for  Two,”  and  the  second, 
“ A Man  from  Montana.”  We  are  preparing  another 
play  for  Hallow’en,  which  we  hope  to  make  a 
success. 

The  Tyros  football  team  has  organized,  but  the 
players  are  much  smaller  than  in  former  years.  The 
line-up  is  as  follows:  C.,  Hewes;  L.  G.,  Brown  ; R. 
G.,  Long  ; L.  T.,  Nolan  ; R.  T.,  Keller ; L.  E.,  Seiler ; 
R.  E.,  Oswald ; O.  B.,  McGraw  ; R.  IT.  B.,  Kraft ; 
L.  H.  B.,  Gleises  ; F.  B.,  Safford.  Edmund  Kraft  has 
been  elected  Captain,  and  Paul  Gleises,  Manager. 
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The  Tyros  have  so  far  played  with  the  Eagles  of 
Tremont,  Public  School  155,  and  Public  School  103- 
So  far  luck  has  been  against  us,  but  we  hope  under 
careful  coaching  to  be  able  soon  to  give  a good 
account  of  ourselves. 

On  our  return  we  found  the  Division  newly  painted 
and  many  improvements  made  for  our  comfort  and 
convenience.  New  beds  had  been  placed  in  the 
dormitories  and  everything  was  neat  and  clean, 
thanks  to  the  hard  work  and  kindly  interest  of 
Brother  Flaherty,  who  still  cares  for  the  Division. 

Drill  has  been  resumed  on  Third,  and  we  expect 
from  the  large  number  of  new  bo)7s  to  be  able  to 
form  a fine  battalion  this  year.  Messrs.  Krauss  and 
Swetnam  of  Senior  Class  are  the  Drill  Masters. 

The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  has  offered  Father 
Finn’s  latest  book,  “ But  Thy  Love  and  Thy  Grace,” 
as  a prize  for  the’^best  composition  written  for  the 
December  Monthly  by  a member  of  St.  John’s 
Hall.  We  hope  that  many  will  try  for  so  beautiful  a 
prize. 

At  present  there  are  sixty  boys  on  the  Division, 
the  largest  number  for  many  years,  so  that  every- 
thing promises  well  for  a very  successful  year  at 
St.  John’s  Hall. 

The  handball  court  is  being  made  good  use  of 
these  days,  especially  by  the  day-scholars.  Some  of 
our  younger  members  enjoy  at  times  a game  of 
marbles,  but  the  game  is  now  dying  out. 

Paul  J.  Gleises. 

Jacques  A.  Safford. 


Inspector  General  $ Report. 


Department  of  the  East,  Governor’s 
Island,  N.  Y. 

July  3d,  1901. 


The  Inspector  General, 

United  States  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: — 

1 have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  an  inspection  made  b)?  me  May  20th,  1901, 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  The  last 
annual  inspection  was  made  by  me  May  23d,  1900. 

The  College,  of  which  the  Rev.  George  A.  Pettit 
is  President,  was  established  June  24th,  1841.  Its 
religious  denomination  is  Catholic,  and  it  is  pre- 
pared to  teach  450  students  annually. 

The  military  department,  which  was  organized  in 
October,  1885,  is  popular  with  most  of  the  students 
and  satisfactory  to  the  faculty,  who  encourage  it  by 
making  the  drill  obligatory  for  all  except  those 
physically  disqualified,  who  are  required,  however, 
to  remain  in  study  during  time  of  drill.  The  mili- 
tary course  has  no  weight  in  determining  class  or 
relative  standing  on  graduation. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  students  have  been 
enrolled  during  the  present  college . year,  and  285 
were  in  attendance  at  date  of  inspection,  of  whom 
255  were  in  the  military  department — 170  being  over 
15  years  of  age. 

The  discipline  is  reported  to  be  good,  and  breaches 
are  punished  by  extra  drill  and  extra  hours  of  study. 
The  aptitude  of  the  students  for  military  instruction 
is  good.  Cadet  Captains  Harrington  and  Heide 
and  Cadet  Sergeant  Blauvelt  are  reported  as  having 
shown  special  aptitude  for  the  military  service. 

The  military  organization  is  a battalion  of  two 
companies  for  the  older,  and  a battalion  of  two  com- 
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panies  for  the  younger  students.  There  is  an 
artillery  detachment  from  the  senior  class,  and  a fife 
and  drum  corps  of  eight. 

Officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are  selected 
for  appointment  because  of  their  military  proficiency 
and  zeal ; the  commissioned  officers  are  appointed 
from  the  senior  class,  and  the  non-commissioned 
from  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes. 

The  uniform  is  cadet-gray  trousers,  dark-blue 
blouse  and  chasseur  cap.  It  was  observed  that  the 
commissioned  officers  wore  shoulder  straps,  which, 
according  to  my  information,  is  contrary  to  the  code 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  United  States  and  College  flags  are  carried. 

The  Professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  is 
Major  John  Egan,  U.  S.  Army,  who  has  been  on 
duty  since  December  30th,  1899.  He  resides  at  47 
West  12th  St.,  New  York  City,  convenient  to  the 
College.  He  is  a member  of  the  faculty,  with  the 
same  rights,  privileges  and  authority  of  other  pro- 
fessors; appears  in  proper  uniform  when  in  the 
performance  of  military  duties;  performs  no  other 
duty,  and  all  orders,  appointments,  promotions,  etc., 
affecting  the  military  department  of  the  College, 
are  made  and  promulgated  by  him.  He  enforces 
proper  discipline  at  all  times  when  the  students  are 
under  military  instruction,  and  he  requires  them  to 
appear  on  all  occasions  in  the  prescribed  uniform. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  personally  by  the 
military  professor,  to  which  two  hours  a week  are 
devoted.  Since  the  last  annual  inspection  there 
have  been  49  infantry  drills  (3  in  battalion),  ro 
artillery,  and  3 dress  parades,  including  reviews  and 
inspections.  The  students  march  to  no  duties  other 
than  drills  and  ceremonies.  No  instruction  has  yet 
been  given  them  in  duty  of  sentinels,  in  castrameta- 
tion,  or  small-arms  or  artillery  target-practice,  for 
which  latter  there  are  no  facilities.  The  drill  ground 
is  suitable,  as  are  the  facilities  for  indoor  drill. 

One  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  theoretical  in- 
struction, personally  conducted  by  the  military  pro- 
fessor, which  consists  of  lectures,  recitations  in 
tactics,  regulations  and  art  of  war.  There  have 
been  20  recitations  since  the  last  annual  inspection 
in  infantry  tactics,  and  six  lectures  by  the  military 
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professor  on  Army  organization,  recruiting,  property 
accountability,  and  instructions  for  preparing  men 
for  active  service. 

No  military  essays  have  been  submitted  by  the 
students,  and  they  have  studied  no  campaigns  as  yet. 
In  the  library  of  the  College  there  are  about  fifty 
books  pertaining  to  military  subjects. 

Of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  on  hand  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  there  are  225  Springfield 
cadet  rifles,  225  sets  of  infantry  accoutrements  (the 
latter  old  and  worn  out).  There  are  two  3-inch 
muzzle-loading  wrought-iron  field  guns  and  carriages, 
which  are  obsolete,  having  been  used  during  the 
rebellion.  All  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  are 
properly  cared  for  and  insured.  The  only  signal 
equipments  are  six  sample  kits,  in  good  condition 

The  exercise  of  review  and  inspection  of  the 
battalion  was  a great  improvement  over  last  year. 

The  company-drills  in  close  order  were  very  good  ; 
in  extended  order  fair,  but  altogether  a noticeable 
improvement  as  compared  to  last  year,  so  much  so 
that  it  was  apparent  that  the  College  authorities  are 
seconding  the  efforts  of  Major  Egan  to  restore  the 
battalion  to  the  standard  it  enjoyed  before  the  Span- 
ish war,  which  was  very  high. 

I enclose  a return  showing  the  number  of  students 
in  the  military  department  present  and  absent  at 
date  of  inspection. 

Very  respectfull)r, 

J.  M.  K.  Davis, 

Major  Artillery  Corps, 

Inspector  General 


Battalion  Rotes. 


HEADQUARTERS  CADET  BATTALION. 

St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Ym  Oct.  21st,  ’01. 

GENERAL  ORDER,  No.  i. 

The  following-  appointments  and  promotions  are 
hereby  made  : — 

Cadet  Major,  commanding  Battalion,  Alphonse  J. 
Edebohls. 

STAFF. 

Cadet  Captain  and  Adjutant,  Francis  F.  Donnelly. 
Cadet  Captain  and  Quartermaster,  Edward  S. 
Magee. 

Cadet  1st  Lieut,  and  Ordnance  Officer,  James  J. 
White. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  Cadet  Sergeant-Major. 

John  J.  O’Rourke,  Cadet  Quartermaster-Sergeant.- 

Co."A." — Capt.,  E.  Mitchell ; 1st  Lieut.,  J.  Fitz- 
patrick; 2d  Lieut.,  W.  Hoyt.  Sergeants. — 1st,  J. 
Blauvelt;  2d,  R.  Delli  Paoli ; 3d,  J.  Fogarty  ; 4th,  J. 
Desmond  ; 5th,  W.  Keating.  Corporals. — R.  Maher, 
E.  McGee,  J.  Macmanus,  L.  Ruhl,  E.  Callan,  W. 
Hardy. 

Co.  “ B." — Capt.,  AJEwald  ; 1st  Lieut.,  C.  Horan; 
2d  Lieut.,  R.  Maloney.  Sergeants. — 1st,  E.  O’Brien; 
2d,  J.  Murray ; 3d,  J.  Clark ; 4th,  D.  O’Reilly  ; 5th,  J. 
O’Hara.  Corporals. — A.  Hurley,  John  McLaughlin, 
W.  Rodier,  A.  Meise,  J.  King,  J.  Kilsheimer. 

Co.  <<  C." — Capt.,  S.  McLaughlin  ; 1st  Lieut.,  W. 
Rafferty  ; 2d  Lieut.,  G.  Malhami.  Sergeants. — 1st,  C. 
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Murn  ; 2d,  R.  Cabrera  ; 3d,  A.  Sibbel ; 4th,  T.  Kier- 
nan  ; 5th,  J.  McLoughlin.  Corporals. — W.  O’Brien, 
O.  Lombard,  T.  Wadelton,  J.  Smith,  E.  O’Connor, 
E.  Grimley. 

COLORS. 

Sergeants. — E.  Healy,  H.  Ruhl.  Corporals. — E. 
Rogers,  M.  Linnehan. 

Principal  Musicians.—}.  J.  Fallon,  L.  J.  Hafien. 

By  order  of, 

Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  A., 

Commandant. 

F.  F.  Donnelly,  Capt.  and  Adjt. 


The  companies  will  review  all  the  work  done  last 
year,  beginning  with  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  that  of  the  company  and  battalion.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  under  the  competent  guidance 
and  instruction  of  Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene, 
U.  S.  Army,  our  new  Commandant,  the  Battalion 
will  progress  rapidly.  It  is  the  desire  of  all  those 
who  are  connected  with  the  Battalion  to  have  it 
pointed  out  as  a cadet  c.orps  second  only  to  that  of 
West  Point. 

Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  Army, 
will  soon  deliver  a series  of  lectures  in  the  Armory 
Hall.  The  dates  of  these  lectures  will  be  published 
later.  The  subjects  are  as  follows: — 

1st  Lecture — “The  Necessity  of  Military  Educa- 
tion among  the  Masses.” 

2d  Lecture — “ The  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain.” 

3d  Lecture — “ Personal  Experiences  in  the  Civil 

War.” 

4th  Lecture — “ What  I saw  at  Gettysburg.” 

J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 


exchange*’ 


«F  all  the  exchanges  that  have  found  their  way 
to  our  table  during  the  past  month,  one  can 
not  find  a more  interesting  college  magazine 
than  the  Georgetozvn  College  Journal.  Unlike  the  or- 
dinary serious  and  purely  literary  publication,  in 
this  thoroughly  up-to-date  review,  the  essay,  the 
poem,  and  the  short  story,  intermingled  with  college 
news,  each  finds  a place ; and  the  interest  never  lags 
from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  especially  strong  in  one 
item  which  the  majority  of  our  contemporaries  lack 
— good  short  stories. 

Theopening  poem  is  a fitting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  “ The  Lost  Leader.”  Its  words  inspire  a thrill  of 
genuine  feeling.  “ Shakespeare’s  Criticism  of  Life  in 
the  Play  of  Hamlet  ” is  deserving  of  special  mention 
and  gives  evidence  of  deep  research  and  no  small 
knowledge  of  the  drama.  “ My  Friend  the  Dentist  ” 
is  the  heading  of  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  witty 
little  pieces  it  has  been  our  lot  to  see  for  some  time. 

The  article  under  “ A Century  of  Primary  School- 
ing,” in  the  Holy  Cross  Pzirple , commenting  on  the 
centennial  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  traces  the  rise 
of  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  from  a little  band 
of  six,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  when  Ire- 
land’s youth  was  on  the  verge  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  ruin,  to  their  present  wide-spread  pros- 
perity. 

The  kind  and  generous  efforts  of  these  devoted 
religious  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  for  this  was  their 
prime  object,  and  the  opposition  they  incurred  in 
conducting  their  charitable  educational  work,  is 
made  the  subject  of  a very  instructive  treatise. 
“The  Judge’s  Dilemma”  is  a well-written  little 
anecdote,  although  the  tale  of  the  theft  is  somewhat 
hackneyed. 

The  College  Student  has  inaugurated  a novel  and 
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excellent  idea  in  publishing  what  are  known  as 
“Class  Numbers,”  devoted  entirely  to  some  particu- 
lar class,  and  making  it  responsible  for  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  that  issue. 

The  October  number  contains  contributions  from 
last  year’s  senior  class,  each  of  whose  likenesses 
embellish  their  respective  articles.  Moral,  political 
and  financial  topics  are  ably  discussed  in  the  various 
essays. 

The  Agnclian  Monthly , like  many  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries,  devotes  its  first  pages  to  the  memory 
of  our  dead  President,  and  speaks  in  terms  of  praise 
of  his  many  personal  qualities,  his  actions  and  views. 

Articles  on  the  Philadelphia  Botanical  Gardens, 
on  a trip  through  the  Netherlands,  and  a descrip- 
tion of  the  Annapolis  fisherman,  are  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive. 

The  Dial  is  another  very  acceptable  exchange. 
Its  short  stories  are  above  the  ordinary  and  its 
poems  are  unusually  meritorious.  Among  those  that 
grace  the  pages  of  the  last  issue,  there  is  one  which 
seems  to  us  most  praiseworthy.  It  is  entitled  “ The 
Old  Boat,”  and  runs  as  follows  : — 


The  old  boat  lies  at  its  mooring, 
Drifting  idly  to  and  fro, 

In  a quiet  nook  of  the  lingering  brook 
Where  we  left  it  long  ago. 


“ The  greenest  moss  and  some  rushes 
In  the  bottom  strive  to  grow, 

And  over  the  side,  where  the  gray  trout  hide. 
Dip  a willow’s  branches  low. 


“ Two  oars  still  wait  for  a rower : 

But  the  friends  they  learned  to  know. 
Are  so  long  in  strife  with  the  tides  of  life, 
That  they  long  for  a peaceful  row. 


“ Thus  out  from  the  nooks  of  childhood, 

Ever  sweeps  life’s  ceaseless  flow, 

While  we  pine,  in  sooth,  for  the  days  of  youth, 

And  the  calm  of  the  long  ago.” 

W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02, 


The  Feast  of  Thalarchus.  By  Conde  Benoist  Pallea.  Boston  : Small, 
Maynard  & Company.  Price.  $1.00. 

The  above  title  is  that  of  a poem  which  contains  about  seventy  pages 
of  blank  verse  in  the  form  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  feast  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  Antioch  about  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  opening  lines  introduce  us  to  a gorgeous  scene  described  in  gorgeous 
diction.  The  host  Thalarchus  is  a man  who  has  drained  life’s  pleasures 
to  the  dregs,  who  has  sated  every  appetite,  and  dulled  his  palate  by  years 
of  feasting.  He  has  now  prepared  a feast  that  will  eat  a fortune  up,  and 
make  the  riot  of  Nero’s  groaning  board  a peasant’s  fare  in  meanness. 
He  has  summoned  earth  and  air  and  sea  to  yield  their  choicest ; he  has 
prepared  dainty  meats  and  succulent  dishes;  he  has  provided  subtle 
witcheries  for  eye  and  ear ; and  now  his  guests  and  he  revel  amid  wiue 
and  song  and  splendid  prodigality.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  merry-making 
he  sees  a vision  which  turns  all  to  loathing.  He  beholds  Simeon  the 
Stylite  perched  upon  his  pillar  twenty  miles  away,  with  hosts  of  demons 
at  its  base  to  mock  and  tempt  the  saint.  They  try  various  kinds  of  temp- 
tations ; they  even  transform  themselves  into  angels  of  light,  but  all  in 
vain;  Simeon  finds  in  the  teachings  of  his  Divine  Master  an  answer  to 
all  their  subtle  reasonings.  The  concupiscence  of  the  eye  and  the  pride 
of  life  are  confounded  by  the  poverty  and  the  humility  of  Christ.  Thal- 
archus in  vision  witnesses  the  conflict,  and  learns  the  vanity  of  his  own 
orgies  as  compared  with  the  mortified  life  of  him  who  prays  betwixt  the 
meadow  and  the  cloud.  The  contrast  is  very  striking,  and  produces  a 
fine  artistic  effect.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the  disgust  of  a sated 
glutton,  and  on  the  other  the  serenity  of  a saint  amid  fasting  and 
poverty  ; while  the  hosts  of  demons  who  beat  in  vain  against  the  base  of 
his  pillar  attest  the  power  of  prayer.  The  vision  has  changed  the 
Epicurean  into  a Christian.  Thalarchus  calls  his  favorite  slave,  and  after 
giving  him  a sum  [of  money,  sets  him  free ; while  the  residue  of  his 
fortune  he  leaves  in  charity.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  closing 
lines,  he  quits  the  banquet-hall  in  order  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  God. 

The  poem  may  requireto  be  read  a second  time,  but  it  well  repays  the 
trouble.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  generally  understood 
at  the  first  reading.  There  is  a certain  confusion  arising  from  the  fact 
that  persons  many  leagues  apart  are  conversing  with  each  other  : we  can 
scarcely  tell  at  times  whether  we  have  before  us  the  vision  or  the  reality. 
We  find  demons,  saints  and  gluttons  all  talking  on  the  same  page. 
Hence,  though  the  poem  is  dramatic  in  form,  it  can  hardly  be  intended 
for  the  stage  But  it  makes  good  reading  for  the  closet.  The  author  is 
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evidently  well  versed  in  classic  lore  and  Biblical  wisdom,  and  lie  makes  a 
skilful  use  of  both.  Some  of  Simeon's  soliloquies  recall  that  beautiful 
canticle  of  praise  chanted  by  the  Hebrew  youths  in  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  author  dedicates  his  work  to  the  memory  of  his  mother. 

Although  filial  piety  disarms  criticism  to  some  extent,  still  candor 
compels  us  to  admit  that  there  are  passages  here  and  there  susceptible  of 
easy  improvement.  Not  to  mention  others,  we  have  on  page  41  a 
passage  with  either  a typographical  error  or  a downright  grammatical 
blunder, — 

“ Lift  tbou  me  up  to  thy  humility. 

Who  only  knows  to  conquer  through  thy  pain.” 

The  antecedent  of  “ who  ” is  “ me  ” in  all  probability.  Therefore,  the 
verb  accompanying  the  relative  should  be  first  person  singular,  not  third  : 
it  should  be  “ know  ” instead  of  “ knows.” 

“ But  Thy  Love  and  Thy  Grace."  By  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York.  Price,  $1  00. 

In  this  his  latest  work  Father  Finn  has  departed  somewhat  from  his 
usual  style  of  writing  and  has  given  us  a book  which  will  interest  more 
mature  readers.  The  heroine  is  a factory  girl,  who  is  first  introduced 
to  us  at  a church  bazaar,  where  she  has  the  good  fortune  to  win  a diamond 
ring.  This  event  with  its  attendant  circumstances  proves  to  be  a turning 
point  in  her  career.  Not  that  the  heroine  ever  becomes  wealthy,  or  is 
adopted  by  a rich  man,  as  is  usually  the  case  ; for  the  ring  is  soon  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  a needy  family,  and  its  former  owner  dies  as  she  had 
lived,  a poor  girl.  But  meantime  she  had  been  acquiring  riches  of 
another  kind,  riches  of  which  no  human  power  can  rob  the  possessor. 
Devotion  to  an  invalid  sister  taught  her  the  lesson  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
Sacraments  of  the  Church,  the  direction  of  a good  priest,  and  the  kindly 
interest  of  a devout  lady,  all  tended  to  ennoble  and  uplift  the  humble 
factory  girl  and  prepare  the  way  for  God’s  special  gifts. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  neatly  bound.  A picture  of  Father  Finn 
graces  the  title-page,  and  eight  appropriate  illustrations  serve  to  enliven 
the  text. 

“ Progress  in  Education.”  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  D.  D.  The 
Aw  Maria , Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  Price,  6 cents,  retail. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  address  delivered  by  Bishop  Spalding  last 
July  before  the  National  Education  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan.  It  is 
a thoughtful  and  scholarly  essay,  like  all  of  Bishop  Spaldings  writings, 
and  contains  much  useful  information  for  those  engaged  or  interested  in 
the  work  of  education.  It  is,  in  fact,  a brief  history  of  education  from 
early  times  to  our  own  day.  The  following  passage  seems  to  us  worthy 
of  repetition : 

“ One  who  has  had  no  serious  preparatory  mental  training  cannot 
acquire  a proper  knowledge  of  theology  or  law  or  medicine  ; and  the 
Study  of  these  studies  does  not  give  the  intellectual  discipline  which  is 
needed  for  their  comprehension.  A profession  is,  after  all,  a specialty; 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  specialties  is  to  narrow  and  confine. 

“ Hence  whatever  profession  one  may  take  up,  he  should  first  pursue 
with  seriousness  the  studies  which  enlarge  the  mind,  which  make  it 
supple,  open,  strong  and  many-sided.  A professional  man  should  be  a 
gentleman,  and  a merely  professional  education  cannot  give  the  culture 
or  develop  the  qualities  which  this  ideal  demands.” 
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g”<ai  N the  year,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
J§H  when  in  the  beginning  God  created 
heaven  and  earth,  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninty-nine ; from  the  flood,  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven ; from 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  two  thousand  and  fifteen ; 
from  Moses  and  the  coming  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ten ; 
from  the  anointing  of  King  David,  one  thousand 
and  thirty-two;  in  the  sixty-fifth  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel;  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-fourth  Olympiad ; in  the  year 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  from  the  founding 
of  the  City  of  Rome;  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
the  empire  of  Octavian  Augustus ; when  the 
whole  earth  was  at  peace ; in  the  sixth  age  of 
the  world,  JESUS  CHRIST,  eternal  God,  and 
Son  of  the  eternal  Father,  desirous  to  sanctify 
the  world  by  His  most  merciful  coming,  having 
been  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  nine 
months  having  elapsed  since  His  conception,  is 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda,  having  become  man 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh, 

— (Roman  Marlyrology. 


ft  Caggara  in 


ft  Christmas  tale  of  Crcntou,  ’70. 

'HEN  the  war  for  independence  began  I was 
a student  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
in  Germany,  whither  my  father  had  sent 
me  to  study  medicine.  The  news  of  the  Declaration 
of  ’76  reached  me  in  the  fall  of  that  memorable 
year,  when  my  lather  wrote  me  of  it. 

“ Leave  the  healing  of  wounds  to  others,”  he  wrote. 
“ Let  your  business  be  the  making  of  them  upon  the 
persons  of  your  country’s  enemies.  Come  home. 
There  is  room  for  you  in  the  army.” 

I found  an  American  brig  about  to  sail  for  New 
York,  and  upon  her  I took  passage.  After  a long 
but  uneventful  voyage  we  dropped  anchor  late  in 
November  in  the  Delaware  River,  the  occupation  of 
New  York  by  the  British  having  caused  the  captain 
to  change  his  plans  and  make  for  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  period  of  my  dalliance  in  Philadelphia 
was  brief.  I was  determined  before  all  else  to  see 
my  parents,  who  resided  at  that  time  on  the  outskirts 
of  New  York.  Accordingly,  within  a few  days  of 
my  landing  and  despite  a severe  cold,  which  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  should  have  kept  me  to 
my  room,  I started  by  stage  by  the  way  of  Trenton. 

It  was  a raw  and  storming  day,  and  the  coach  was 
old  and  draughty.  My  discomfort  increased  with 
each  mile  of  the  journey,  so  that  when  we  came  to 
stop  at  Trenton  I was  almost  persuaded  to  remain 
over  there  for  that  day  at  least.  There  being  no 
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prospect  of  another  coach  for  possibly  a week,  how- 
ever, I decided  to  push  on,  although  I already  felt  a 
fever  brewing  in  my  veins. 

A few  miles  out  of  Trenton  I grew  seriously  and 
suddenly  ill.  Finally  I felt  that  I could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  I called  to  the  driver  to  take  me  at  once 
to  a place  of  shelter.  I have  no  distinct  memory  as 
to  what  happened  after  that,  only  a feverish  dream. 

Indeed,  I had  no  clear  understanding  of  anything 
until  I awoke  upon  the  following  morning,  as  it 
seemed  to  me.  The  sun  was  beating  in  upon  me 
warmly,  and  I marveled  at  its  brightness  after  the 
storm.  As  I lay  watching  the  play  of  shadow  and 
light  upon  the  low  ceiling,  a fresh  young  face  sud- 
denly smiled  down  upon  me,  and  a voice  of  infinite 
sweetness  said  : “ You  are  better.  Nay  ! don’t  move. 
You  have  been  very  ill,  and  you  are  not  to  stirup  on 
any  account.” 

I first  realized  my  weakness  then  when  I essayed 
to  speak,  and  my  voice  broke  so  pitifully.  “ How 
long  ? ” I asked.  “ It  will  be  two  weeks,  come 
Friday,  and  this  is  Tuesday.” 

“ And  you  have  nursed  me  all  that  time?” 

“ Not  1,”  she  replied,  simply,  “ but  my  mother.” 

“ And  you  have  done  this  for  me,  a perfect  stran- 
ger? 

“ You  are  not  an  entire  stranger,”  she  said,  laugh- 
ingly ; “ your  name  is  upon  your  great  chest  below 
in  the  hall.” 

“ And  your  name?” 

“ Is  Polly  Pettingill.  “ And  now,”  said  she,  laying 
her  hand  lightly  upon  my  mouth,  “you  must  not 
talk  any  more.” 

She  went  away,  but  later  her  mother  came  to  me 
and  told  me  how  ill  I had  been,  and  also  explained  to 
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me  other  things  of  great  import  that  had  occurred 
during  my  illness. 

The  patriot  army,  she  said,  had  been  beaten  back 
through  New  Jersey  and  was  now  quartered  in 
Pennsylvania,  a few  miles  beyond  the  Delaware 
River.  The  British  were  in  force  along  the  Dela- 
ware and  occupied  the  town  of  Trenton.  All  these 
events  had  occurred  while  1 lay  idly  on  my  back.  It 
was  now  almost  impossible  for  me  to  reach  my  home, 
even  had  my  strength  permitted  my  makingthe  trial. 

The  days  of  my  convalescence  were  happy  days  to 
me.  My  good  hostess  was  all  that  a mother  could 
have  been.  She  nursed  me  back  to  health  with 
watchful  tenderness,  and  when  I strove  to  express 
my  gratitude  she  begged  me  to  hold  my  peace.  She 
was  only  doing  that,  she  said,  which  she  hoped 
some  good  woman  might  do  for  her  own  boy,  away 
in  the  army  with  his  father,  should  the  need  arise. 
Fair  Mistress  Polly  was  most  sweet  and  tender  while 
my  weakness  remained  upon  me,  but  when  I grew 
strong  and  was  prepared  to  take  more  pleasure  in  her 
companionship,  she  grew  suddenly  cold  and  treated 
me  with  disdain.  But  this  is  the  manner  of  all 
women. 

Yet  day  by  day  the  desire  in  my  heart  to  have  her 
always  by  me  grew  ever  stronger.  And  though  I 
strove  in  many  ways  to  bring  her  to  a mood  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  still  she  would  put  me  off. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  that  I spoke  to  her 
of  my  first  determination  to  join  the  army. 

“ Have  you  not  been  over  long  in  making  up  your 
mind?”  was  all  she  said. 

British  sword  or  bayonet  could  not  have  wounded 
me  more  sorely  then  those  few  words.  And  yet  she 
must  have  known  that  it  was  but  my  desire  to  be 
near  her  that  kept  me  thus  in  idleness. 
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She  was  sitting  in  the  wide  window  seat  that  looked 
over  the  snowy  fields  when  she  made  this  ugly 
speech.  Seeing  how  I winced  beneath  it,  she  relen- 
ted a little  and  called  me  over  to  her,  on  pretense  of 
showing  me  the  fine  tracery  of  the  frost  upon  the 
pane.  I went  and,  taking  heart  of  grace,  I etched 
with  my  finger  nail  upon  the  frosty  pane  these 
rhymes  that  had  been  running  in  my  head : — 

“ Wild  war’s  alarms  do  call  me  on, 

My  country’s  fame  to  guard  ; 

Oh,  grant  me  when  I return  anon 
A kiss  as  my  reward.” 

“ What  silly  nonsense,”  she  said,  when  I had  fin- 
ished ; “and  such  awful  metre.  The  rhymes,  be- 
sides, are  not  true.”  I was  hurt  at  that,  for  they 
were  the  first  verses  I had  ever  made,  and  I thought 
them  far  from  bad.  However,  I swallowed  my  pride 
and  begged  her  to  remember  that  it  was  not  as  a 
poet,  but  as  a man,  that  I wished  her  to  consider  me. 

“Pray  tell  me,”  said  she,  “how  can  I consider 
you  a man,  when  you  have  not  proven  your  man- 
hood.” 

“ But  have  I not  said  I would  be  a soldier,”  I 
retorted. 

“ True,  you  have  said  it,”  she  replied,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  verb,  “ and  therein  you  have 
proven  yourself  a boy,  for  the  smallest  child  says  the 
same  when  he  first  learns  to  flourish  a wooden  sword.” 

“You  wrong  me!”  I exclaimed;  “ I will  go  this 
very — ” 

“ Nay  ! ” she  interrupted,  smiling  upon  me  in  a way 
that  made  me  all  the  more  impatient  to  be  up  and 
doing  ; “ you  would  not  run  away  from  us  in  the  hol- 
iday season.  To-morrow  we  are  to  attend  a Christ- 
mas feast  and  spend  the  night  at  the  house  of  my 
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cousin,  Hiram  Stark.  His  negro  man  but  a few 
hours  since  brought  us  a most  polite  and  pressing 
invitation,  couched  in  handsome  language,  upon  fine 
English  paper.  The  penmanship  is  very  like  yours, 
remarkably  like.  You  might  have  written  the  great 
‘ TV  and  small  ‘ e’s’  yourself.  Mother  has  the  letter, 
and  you  shall  see.” 

Then  she  must  needs  call  her  mother,  and  when 
she  came  I was  bidden  to  write  a fresh  sentence  upon 
the  window-glass,  that  the  comparison  might  be 
made. 

The  likeness  of  the  two  writings  was  really  very 
marked,  but  what  mattered  that  to  me,  who  saw  in 
the  whole  affair  only  a diplomatic  move  on  the  part 
of  the  little  maid  to  end  our  tete-a-tete.  Nor  did  I 
have  another  chance  to  speak  with  her  alone. 

At  noon  on  the  morrow  she  and  her  mother  and 
I set  out  for  the  house  of  their  kinsman,  which  was 
some  two  miles  to  the  southward,  toward  Trenton. 
1 took  with  me  the  skates  which  I had  brought  from 
Germany,  little  knowing  what  an  important  use  I 
should  find  for  them  before  the  day  was  over.  The 
road  over  which  we  traveled  was  abominable,  being 
ankle-deep  with  snow;  but  it  was  still  quite  early  in 
the  afternoon  when  we  reached  our  destination.  We 
found  their  a goodly  company,  young  people  mostly 
from  the  neighboring  farm-houses.  Our  host  im- 
pressed me  most  unfavorably.  He  seemed  quite 
hospitable  and  courteous,  but  his  hospitality  was  of 
the  patronizing  sort  that  leaves  a bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  partakes  of  it.  His  small,  pig- 
gish eyes,  set  close  together,  bespoke  a mean  and 
crafty  nature.  His  wife  I liked  better,  although  she 
seemed  to  have  no  character  of  her  own,  only  a 
meek  obedience  to  that  of  her  lord. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  young  folks  were  sky- 
larking on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  small  stream 
that  ran  by  the  house.  With  them  I spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  skating  far  down  the 
creek,  which  wound  along  toward  the  town  ol  Tren- 
ton. The  road  from  Stark’s  house  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  for  about  five  miles,  and  then, 
crossing  it  by  a small  bridge,  ran  along  the  opposite 
bank  a matterbf  half  a mile,  when  it  suddenly  made 
a bend  southward  into  the  main  road  to  Trenton. 
These  things  I learned  from  my  companions,  and 
the  knowledge  served  me  well  before  many  hours. 

The  feast  to  which  the  company  sat  down  late  in 
the  evening  was  most  elaborate.  There  was  no  lack 
of  costly  viands,  and  this,  at  a time  when  many  good 
patriots  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  commonest  fare,  served  but  to  increase  my 
doubts  of  our  host’s  honesty. 

As  a host,  however,  he  was  lacking  in  no  particular. 
All  the  evening  he  kept  his  guests  in  constant  good 
humor,  devising  all  manner  of  games  for  their  enjoy- 
ment and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun  with  the 
zest  of  a boy.  He  proposed  at  length  the  game  of 
“ Reciprocal  Rhymes.”  Each  one  man  in  the  com- 
pany was  expected  to  write  upon  a bit  of  paper 
some  rhymes,  to  which  the  young  woman  of  his 
choice  would  make  a metrical  reply.  All  the  rhymes 
were  afterward  to  be  read  for  the  company’s  amuse- 
ment. The  host  himself  was  in  the  throes  of  poetic 
composition  when  the  negro  farm-hand  came  into  the 
room  and  whispered  a few  hasty  words  in  the  ear  of 
his  master.  The  latter,  with  rather  nervous  haste,  tore 
up  the  paper  upon  which  he  had  been  writing  and 
scribbled  rapidly  upon  another.  This  he  folded  and 
tossed  across  the  table  to  his  wife,  leaving  the  room 
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the  next  moment  with  a hasty  apology  to  his  guests. 
Now,  I had  written  out  upon  my  tablet  the  verse  at 
which  my  little  lady  had  sneered  the  day  before, 
being  curious  to  know  what  answer  she  would  make 
to  it.  This  I tossed  across  to  her,  but  she,  being  busy 
chatting  with  her  hostess,  who  sat  beside  her,  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  It  lay  before  her  unnoticed,  and 
a moment  later  the  host’s  billet  to  his  wife  dropped 
upon  the  cloth  beside  it.  Stark’s  sudden  withdrawal 
from  the  room  recalled  both  women  from  their  chat- 
ter, and  each  picked  up  a note.  But  each  took  the 
one  intended  for  the  other,  as  I,  who  was  watching 
closely,  saw.  I held  my  peace,  however,  knowing 
that  one  or  the  other  would  soon  discover  the  mistake. 
Polly  was  the  first  to  open  and  read  her  billet.  She 
looked  puzzled  as  she  read,  and  finally  glanced 
across  at  me  through  knitted  brows.  Thereupon  I 
laughed,  for  I thought  1 knew  the  whole  cause  of 
her  perplexity,  Stark’s  writing,  as  she  herself  had 
said,  being  so  like  to  mine.  But  her  face  next 
assumed  an  expression  that  I could  not  fathom. 

“ Have  you  not  the  rhymes  that  were  meant  for 
me  ?”  asked  the  elder  women,  who  had  now  read 
the  other  message  and  was  equally  puzzled. 

“ No,  indeed  ; I am  quite  sure  these  were  intended 
for  me,”  Polly  replied,  hugging  the  paper  to  her 
bosom. 

Then  she  wrote  a single  line  upon  the  host’s  note 
and  casted  it  back  to  me.  The  bit  of  paper  read: — 

“ Elias  reports  Washington  crossing  the  river 
with  large  army.  He  will  doubtless  aim  to  surprise 
the  Mercenaries  at  Trenton.  I must  carry  the 
alarm.  Let  the  guests  know  nothing  of  this. 
Hiram.”  And  under  this  the  simple  query:  “ What 
is  to  be  done  ? P.  P.” 
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For  a moment  I was  dazed.  The  full  importance 
of  the  matter  came  to  me  slowly.  Then  of  a sudden 
there  was  the  chatter  of  horses’  hoofs  upon  the  stones 
in  the  farm-yard.  The  guests  ran  to  the  windows  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  which  I knew  to 
be  the  stamping  of  Stark’s  horse  as  he  started  upon 
the  night  ride  to  Trenton.  In  the  confusion  I 
slipped  out  of  the  house  unnoticed. 

A storm  of  sleet  and  snow  which  had  begun  early 
in  the  evening  was  still  in  progress,  and  the  night 
was  extremely  wild.  1 first  bethought  me  of  the 
stable,  and  thither  I went,  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  secure  a horse  and  overtake  the  messenger. 
Through  the  stable  window,  however,  I saw  the 
the  negro  busily  at  work,  and  my  heart  sank  with 
dismay.  As  I stood  looking  through  the  glass  there 
came  a tap  upon  my  arm,  and  Polly  said  : 

“ What  would  you  do  ? ” 

“ I want  a horse  to  overtake  that  man,”  I whis- 
pered “ but  this  negro  has  balked  me.” 

She  put  her  face  close  to  the  pane  and  looked  in. 

My  skates  were  hanging  to  a post,  where  I had 
left  them  after  my  sport  of  the  afternoon.  The 
sight  of  them  suggested  nothing  to  me,  but  Polly 
clutched  my  arm  and  cried  : 

“Your  skates!  Why  not  follow  upon  them? 
The  snow  is  not  thick  upon  the  creek,  and  the  road 
lies  that  way.” 

A moment  later  I had  possessed  myself  of  the 
skates,  explaining  to  the  unsuspicious  negro  that  I 
would  take  them  indoors.  With  nervous  fingers  I 
adjusted  them  to  my  feet,  while  Polly  stood  upon  the 
bank  beside  me,  urging  haste.  When  all  was  ready 
I strove  to  kiss  her,  but  she  pushed  me  off,  saying : 
“ This  is  no  time  for  trifling.  Haste  and  God- 
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speed  you.”  Then  I struck  out  with  the  wind  and 
storm  at  my  back  and  the  dark  night  before  me. 
The  snow  that  had  fallen  offered  but  little  obstruc- 
tion, and  despite  the  darkness  I flew  along  at  a speed 
which  I knew  to  be  greater  than  Stark  could 
make  on  the  snow-clogged  road.  And  as  I sped 
along,  I take  no  shame  in  confessing,  the  uppermost 
thought  in  my  mind  was  that  this  much  I was  doing 
for  love.  It  was  a grand  thing  to  be  of  service  to 
my  country — a grander  one  to  do  that  which  would 
win  a smile  from  my  love.  So  I thought  then,  and 
I will  not  say  that  my  opinions  have  since  suffered 
much  change.  However,  as  the  minutes  passed  I 
began  to  fear  that  I would  be  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  one  or  the  other.  I knew  that  I must  soon 
reach  the  bridge,  which  would  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  last  half  mile  of  my  pursuit  by  this  method, 
and  though  I used  my  eyes  and  ears  intently,  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  man  I sought. 

Suddenly  I heard  the  unmistakable  sound  of  rapid 
hoofs  striking  upon  wood  but  a few  yards  in  front 
of  me.  A moment  latter  I sped  under  the  bridge 
and  saw  my  man  dimly  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
stream.  I struck  on  noiselessly  but  swiftly,  that  I 
might  be  well  in  advance  and  thus  have  ample  time 
to  meet  him  in  the  road.  Finally  I stopped  and  dis- 
engaged my  skates  as  quickly  as  I could.  Climbing 
up  the  bank  I gained  the  road  and  lay  in  wait  behind 
a tree,  clutching  one  skate  in  my  right  hand  as  a 
weapon.  My  plan  was  to  dismount  him  and  make 
off  with  his  horse.  I had  scarce  taken  up  my  posi- 
tion when  the  rider  came  upon  me  suddenly.  I 
sprang  out  into  the  road  and  grasped  the  bridle. 
Stark  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  profit- 
ing by  his  confusion,  I disengaged  his  foot  from  the 
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stirrup,  and  placing  my  interlocked  hands  under  the 
sole  of  his  boot,  heaved  upward  with  all  my  strength. 
It  was  a trick  I had  learned  abroad,  and  it  was  quite 
successful.  The  man  a moment  later  lay  sprawling 
in  the  snow.  But  as  I prepared  to  mount  his  horse 
he  recovered  himself  and  caught  me  by  the  foot. 
Struggle  as  I would,  I could  not  get  away.  I picked 
up  my  skate  and  turned  upon  him,  and  as  I did  so 
there  was  a blinding  flash,  a deafening  explosion  and 
the  sharp  ping  of  a bullet  past  my  ear.  Then  for 
a space  we  rolled  about  in  the  snow,  cursing  and 
striking  at  each  other.  How  long  this  continued  I 
have  no  method  of  determining,  but  of  a sudden  my 
right  arm  with  the  skate  became  freed.  With  blind 
fury  I brought  the  weapon  down  upon  his  head. 

In  the  midst  of  our  combat  I heard  faintly,  as  in 
a dream,  the  shouts  of  several  men  and  the  clatter- 
ing of  martial  accoutrements,  and  now  as  I aimed  a 
second  blow  at  the  prostrate  man  a horseman  dashed 
up  to  me,  a hand  was  entwined  in  my  collar  and  I 
was  jerked  up  standing.  There  were  three  men  be- 
side me  in  the  road — three  men  in  cavalry  uniform, 
who  laughed  strangely  and  swore  with  guttural 
vehemence.  My  captor  held  me  tightly  while  one  of 
the  others  dismounted  and  examined  my  late  host, 
who  still  lay  apparently  lifeless. 

“ This  fellow,”  he  said  in  German,  “ is  alive,  but 
badly  hurt.  Let  us  get  them  to  the  house.” 

The  third  man  dismounted  and  assisted  the  other 
to  lift  the  limber  form  of  Stark  and  fling  it  across 
his  saddle-bow.  The  cavalcade  moved  down  the 
road,  and  I,  running  beside  my  captor,  presently 
saw  at  a bend  of  the  road  a broad  swath  of  light 
from  an  open  doorway. 

We  were  carried  into  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
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men  turned  to  me  and  endeavored  to  speak  to  me  in 
English.  When  I had  recovered  my  breath,  which 
was  quite  spent  with  my  exertions,  I said  to  him  in 
German  : “ Never  mind  the  English  ; I understand 

your  language  thoroughly.”  Thereupon  he  called 
to  the  others  that  here  was  one  man  in  this  be- 
nighted land  who  spoke  the  language  of  civilization. 
The  others  came  over  to  us,  and  then  1 realized  for 
the  first  time  that  all  three  were  more  or  less  drunk. 

“ That  man,”  I said,  pointing  to  Stark,  “ is  a horse- 
thief.  He  stole  my  horse  and  was  making  off  with 
it  when  I,  having  followed  as  best  I could  upon  my 
skates,  overtook  him  on  the  road.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve this  story,  which  in  truth  I admit  does  seem 
too  strange  to  be  true,  why,  then  here  are  my  skates 
with  which  I followed.  And  if  you  will  ride  back 
with  me  to  the  house  of  my  host  1 will  prove  the 
truth  of  all  I say.” 

My  captor,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
men,  whom  1 now  knew  to  be  a foraging  party  of 
the  Hessians  making  merry  over  their  spoils  in  this 
deserted  house,  slapped  me  upon  the  back  and  swore 
I was  a fine  young  cock. 

They  insisted  that  I should  join  them  in  the  feast 
which  I had  so  strangely  interrupted,  and  so  together 
we  sat  down  to  the  table  in  a far  corner  of  the  room, 
with  a fine  ham  and  a cask  of  home-brewed  ale 
before  us. 

Stark  now  began  to  groan  and  exhibit  other  signs 
of  returning  consciousness,  whereupon  two  of  the 
soldiers  carried  him  into  an  inner  room  and  locked 
the  door  upon  him  for  safe-keeping. 

Matters  could  not  have  happened  more  to  my 
liking.  It  was  now  long  after  midnight,  and  Wash- 
ington, I thought,  must  now  be  well  upon  his  march 
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to  Trenton.  I regaled  my  drunken  comrades  with 
news  of  their  native  land,  much  of  which  I invented 
with  a daring  born  of  my  safe  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  places  I told  about.  While  I talked  I 
heard  with  some  alarm  the  gradually  increasing 
sounds  from  the  other  room  that  told  of  Stark’s 
return  to  life.  After  a time  he  beat  upon  the  door 
and  clamored  to  be  released.  The  soldiers  swore  at 
him  in  the  guttural  language  which  is  so  well  adapted 
to  the  utterance  of  oaths  and  threats.  I waited 
anxiously  in  the  fear  that  he  would  call  to  them  in 
their  own  language.  But  he  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand the  tongue,  for  after  a time  he  was  silent. 

For  perhaps  an  hour  we  sat  and  talked  of  the  old 
country,  and  my  captors  drank  my  health  so  fre- 
quently that  they  did  not  notice  how  seldom  I drank 
theirs. 

There  had  been  no  sound  from  the  inner  room  for 
some  time,  and  this  at  length  made  me  suspicious. 
I went  and  listened  at  the  door,  and  then  with  the 
soldiers  at  my  back  I suddenly  threw  it  open.  The 
man  was  not  there.  An  open  window  at  the  back 
of  the  room  showed  the  method  of  his  escape. 

I ran  out  into  the  road,  followed  by  the  soldiers. 
Stark’s  horse  was  gone  with  his  master  upon  his 
back,  as  I had  no  reason  to  doubt.  How  long  he 
had  been  gone  I had  no  way  of  determining.  It 
was  but  four  miles  to  Trenton,  and  I feared  that 
after  all  the  Tory  had  carried  thither  the  news  of 
Washington’s  approach.  Then  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  possibly  the  report  of  W ashington’s 
advance  was  but  an  idle  rumor  with  no  foundation 
in  fact.  I had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  dur- 
ing all  that  night  that  would  confirm  it.  But  this 
was  cold  comfort,  the  wish  being  father  to  the 
thought. 
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My  companions  made  no  effort  to  pursue  the  fu- 
gitive, but  with  ribald  song  and  laughing  turned 
again  to  their  ale  and  meat,  calling  upon  me  to  join 
them. 

I ran,  impotently  laboring  in  the  heavy  road, 
toward  Trenton.  I must  have  covered  half  a mile 
in  this  fashion,  when  the  wind,  which  had  shifted 
during  the  hour,  bore  to  my  ears  from  the  south  the 
sound  of  distant  guns. 

I ran  on  recklessly,  exultingly  then,  and  in  a little 
while  I turned  into  the  main  road  to  Trenton.  I 
had  not  gone  much  farther  when  in  the  light  of  the 
early  day  I saw  a troop  of  British  horse  flying  to- 
ward me.  I hid  in  a thicket  by  the  roadside  until 
they  had  passed.  There  was  one  rider  among  them 
who  was  not  in  uniform.  I recognized  in  him  the 
Tory  Stark,  and  my  heart  leaped  with  joy.  I had  it 
in  my  heart  to  shout  out  with  derision  at  the  man, 
but  the  cavalcade  was  gone  the  next  moment,  which 
was  perhaps  as  well. 

So  I went  on,  running  when  the  road  was  clear 
and  hiding  in  the  thickets  at  the  approach  of  fugi- 
tives, of  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  In  this 
fashion  at  length  I reached  Trenton  and  walked 
boldly  into  the  town.  It  was  my  intention  to  offer 
myself  at  once  for  enlistment.  But  1 found  no  one 
who  had  the  time  to  consider  such  matters.  All  was 
bustle  and  commotion,  the  victors  making  all  pos- 
sible speed  to  march  back  across  the  Delaware. 
With  many  other  citizens  whose  courage  had  been 
lifted  by  this  great  victory  I followed  the  army  upon 
the  march  to  Pennsylvania.  Groups  of  people  stood 
and  cheered  us  at  points  along  the  road  or  ran  along 
with  us  admiringly  a little  way. 

In  one  group  that  met  us  when  we  came  near  the 
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ferry  was  my  little  lady,  Polly.  Her  mother,  too, 
had  come  out  with  her.  They  scanned  closely  the 
faces  of  the  patriot  soldiers  as  they  passed.  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  they  were  looking  for  me. 
With  breast  swelling  with  pride  f ran  forward,  but 
before  1 reached  them  a grizzled  warrior  and  a 
younger  one  had  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  were 
even  now  receiving  the  joyful  caresses  of  the 
two  women.  1 stood  back  until  the  two  favored 
ones,  the  father  and  son  of  the  Pettingill  house,  had 
reluctantly  torn  themselves  away  and  resumed  their 
places  in  the  ranks. 

Then  Polly  saw  me,  and  she  greeted  me  even  as 
joyfully  as  she  had  the  others,  only  she  did  not  kiss 
me. 

“ You  were  successful,”  she  said  ; “ God  bless  you.” 

“ Yes,”  I replied  ; “ but  are  you  not  sorry  for  your 
cousin  ? ” 

“ You  did  not  kill  him  ? ” she  exclaimed,  with  a 
start. 

“ No ! He’s  quite  safe,  for  I saw  him  run  off  with 
the  British.” 

“Then,”  said  she,  “ I am  not  sorry.  But  you? 
Where  do  you  go  ? ” 

“ I will  not  say,”  I replied,  with  a meaning  look. 
“ I am  done  with  words.  I shall  let  my  deeds  speak 
for  me  in  the  future.” 

She  laughed,  but  there  was  that  in  her  eyes  which 
made  my  blood  run  quicker  in  my  veins.  I would 
have  kissed  her  before  all  that  gathering  in  a mo- 
ment, but  she,  reading  my  intentions,  grasped  my 
hand  and  whispering  again,  “ God  bless  you,”  ran 
back  to  her  mother. 

But  she  left  in  my  hand  a little  bit  of  crumpled 
paper.  I opened  it  as  I marched  along,  and  found  it 
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to  be  the  little  note  that  had  so  fortunately  miscar- 
ried across  the  Christmas  table.  And  under  my 
rhymes  she  had  written  : 

“'No  kiss  have  I for  one  whose  course 
Leads  but  to  words  of  war  ; 

A soldier,  though,  might  take  by  force 
What  was  denied  before.” 

T.  A.  Daly,  '91. 


Christmas. 


As  the  foremost  rays  of  sunlight, 

On  this  cold  December  morn, 

Cast  their  beams  o’er  vale  and  hilltop, 

Welcoming  the  Child  new-born, — 

Slowly  to  the  church’s  portals, 

Faithful  Christians  wend  their  way, 

All  with  gladsome  hearts  and  voices, 

Prompt  to  keep  this  natal  day. 

So  throughout  these  festive  hours, 

Till  the  twilight  comes  once  more, 

We  still  celebrate  His  coining 
As  it  was  observed  of  yore. 

Still  we  sing  the  Christmas  carols, 

Bless  we  still  that  holy  night, 

Till  from  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

Slumber  hides  the  yulelog’s  light. 

W.  Henry  Hoyt, ’02. 


Jubilee  Psalm. 


[Written  for  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  one  who  knows  the  Psalms  by  heart, 
who  reads  them  still  by  day  and  ponders  them  by  night,  and  who,  like 
the  Royal  Psalmist,  is  a man  after  God’s  own  heart.] 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ; 

Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  therein  ! ‘ 

Sweet  is  an  hour  in  the  courts  of  God 

Above  thousands  spent  in  the  tents  of  sin. 

Happy  the  man  who  hath  not  lived  for  gold, 

And  yet  hath  found  a Golden  Jubilee  ; 

Who  hath  received  the  promised  hundred-fold 
For  quitting  all,  O Lord,  to  follow  Thee. 

He  sighed  for  Wisdom  from  his  tender  years. 

And  lo  ! at  dawn  she  sat  beside  his  gate  ; 

She  bade  him  seek,  in  poverty  and  tears, 

A ioy  which  wealth  can  never  emulate. 

She  stopped  his  ears  to  sounds  of  revelry, 

She  dipped  the  sweetest  things  of  earth  in  gall. 

She  closed  his  eyes  to  witching  vanity, 

And  made  the  voice  of  conscience  all  in  all. 

The  law  of  God  she  made  his  sole  delight. 

She  hung  enchantment  o’er  the  narrow  way  ; 

If  she  let  weeping  tarry  for  the  night, 

She  brought  him  joy  again  with  break  of  day. 
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She  planted  him  where  living  waters  run, 

To  furnish  moisture  for  the  thirsty  root ; 

With  outspread  wings  she  hid  the  noonday  sun, 

To  bless  his  waning  years  with  luscious  fruit. 

She  made  his  cup  of  gladness  overflow  ; 

She  filled  his  heart  with  joy,  his  lips  with  praise  ; 

She  taught  him  things  which  earth  may  never  know, 
And  superadded  length  of  golden  days. 

She  girded  him  with  strength  as  with  a shield, 

She  made  him  proof  against  the  sling  and  bow  ; 

She  fashioned  weapons  for  his  hands  to  wield, 

And  set  his  foot  upon  his  prostrate  foe. 

The  deadly  shaft  that  flies  unseen  by  night, 

The  pestilence  that  stalks  abroad  by  day 

He  feareth  not : he  walketh  in  the  sight 

Of  Him  who  marks  his  steps  and  keeps  his  way. 

His  life  is  a record  of  trophies, 

In  the  strength  of  his  Lord  he  is  strong  ; 

He  hath  fought  his  battles  and  won  them — 

Oh,  list  to  the  conqueror’s  song  : — 

J\  Conqueror’s  Sonq. 


Though  the  foe  and  the  wicked  conspire, 

I shall  not  be  troubled  at  heart ; 

For  they  that  advance  shall  retire , 
Shattered  and  sundered  apart. 

Though  armies  collected  in  camp 

Should  muster  to  make  me  their  prey,  . 

I shall  laugh  at  their  myriad  tramp, 

And  smile  at  their  melting  away. 

For  God  is  my  sword  and  my  buckler , 
His  right  hand  is  near  ; 

The  Lord  is  my  shield  and  protector , 
And  whom  shall  I fear? 
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ample  barns  and  well  kept  farm  bore  ample  testi- 
mony. In  the  midst  of  many  a broad  acre,  unshel- 
tered from  the  wintry  blasts  by  any  woodland  save 
a few  great  beech  trees  near  it,  stood  the  old  farm- 
house. At  the  close  of  the  storm  on  this  particular 
evening,  the  sun  glowed  on  it  with  a crimson  glare, 
and  then  sank  and  left  it  in  darkness.  But  when  the 
night  had  fallen  and  the  myriads  of  stars  glittered 
in  the  heavens,  the  bright  red  blaze  of  the  yule  logs 
on  the  kitchen  hearth  shone  through  the  windows 
in  a broad  gleaming  pathway  of  light  that  might  be 
seen  afar  off. 

Farmer  Everett  had  gone  to  Dalton  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  carry  home  a number  of  articles,  con- 
cerning which  his  wife  and  he  had  exchanged  many 
a sly  nod  or  wink;  but  which,  when  his  little  boys 
and  girls  grew  inquisitive,  were  never  spoken  of. 
As  these  articles  were  in  number  legion,  he  had  set 
forth  in  his  large  four-seated  sleigh,  drawn  by  two 
strong  farm  horses.  The  road  leading  to  the  vil- 
lage was  neither  straight  nor  smooth  ; and  since  the 
snow  might  drift  and  blot  it  out  altogether,  his 
thoughtful  wife  had  piled  the  }ule  logs  high  upon 
the  hearth,  as  a beacon  for  his  homeward  journey. 
About  eight  in  the  evening  the  merry  jangling  of 
sleigh  bells  was  heard  by  the  waiting  family,  and 
straightway  Tommy,  Farmer  Everett’s  nine-year-old 
son,  followed  by  his  mother,  hurried  to  the  door  to 
greet  his  arrival.  Tommy — for  he  was  known  by  no 
other  name  and  rather  indignantly  spurned  the  accu- 
sation that  he  had  been  christened  Thomas — Tommy 
ran  eagerly  down  the  steps  to  see  whether  he  could 
find  the  meaning  of  this  trip  to  Dalton. 

“Hello!  Dad,”  he  cried.  “ What’s  all  them  things 
you  have  in  the  sleigh  ? ” 
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Go  back  in  the  house,  you  young-  rascal,”  called 
his  father,  good  naturedly.  He  was  a large,  burly, 
red  faced  man,  with  an  open,  merry  countenance. 
“ What  do  you  mean  by  coming  out  here  in  the 
snow  without  a hat  on  your  head?  If  you  don’t  go 
in  immediately,  Santa  Claus  will  bring  you  nothing 
to-morrow,  I can  tell  you.” 

“Huh!”  grunted  Tommy,  retreating  discontent- 
edly ; “ Santy  Claus  ! He  aint  nobody.” 

“ I am  afraid,  wife,  ” said  Mr.  Everett,  with  a hearty 
laugh,  as  his  son  disappeared  into  the  kitchen,  “ 1 am 
afraid  that  Tommy  is  growing  to  be  an  unbelieving 
Thomas.” 

After  the  mysterious  objects  in  the  sleigh  had  been 
safely  smuggled  into  the  house  and  the  horses  had 
been  stabled,  Farmer  Everett  sat  down  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  a hearty  supper  in  the  kitchen,  which 
in  this  rustic  family  served  also  as  a dining  room.  In 
one  corner  stood  a great  Christmas  tree,  sweeping 
with  its  upper  branches  the  smoke-blackened  ceil- 
ing, and  ready  to  be  adorned  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  night  by  some  supernatural  agency  ; while  oppo- 
site stood  a miniature  of  Bethlehem’s  stable,  with 
tiny  images  of  the  Christ-Child  and  His  Mother,  of 
Joseph,  the  shepherds  and  the  Magi,  and  all  who 
figured  during  the  first  glorious  Christmas  night. 
With  the  log  fire  on  the  huge  hearth  sputtering  and 
lighting  up  the  cheerful  family,  that  humble  kitchen 
indeed  contained  the  blessed  spirit  of  Christmastide. 

“ Now,  Tommy,”  said  his  father,  after  supper,  “ I 
expect  you  to  take  care  of  the  other  children  while 
your  mother  and  I are  away  to-night  to  Midnight 
Mass.  But  mind,  no  sitting  up  after  eleven  o’clock.” 

" I wish  you  would  let  me  go  too,  Dad,”  said 
Tommy,  pleadingly.  “ I do  want  to  go  so  much.” 
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“No,  no,  lad,”  replied  his  father,  kindly;  “you’re 
too  young  to  be  only  getting  to  bed  at  two  in  the 
morning.” 

“ I am  almost  ten.” 

“ And  that  is  much  too  young  for  such  late  hours. 
Why,  if  Santa  Claus,”  added  his  father,  giving  Mrs. 
Everett  a smile  and  a wink,  “ saw  you  when  he  was 
dressing  that  Christmas  tree  to-night  he’d  be  fu- 
rious.” To  this  argument  Tommy  had  nothing  to 
say ; yet  the  disdainful  look  with  which  it  was 
received  showed  that  he  had  strong  doubts  con- 
cerning the  jovial  old  patron  of  Christmas. 

Several  hours  later,  when  his  parents  had  started 
out  for  Dalton  and  all  was  still  in  the  old  farm-house, 
Tommy  Everett  lay  upon  his  bed  still  undressed, 
thinking  of  the  Midnight  Mass.  There  was  in  the 
very  idea  of  a Mass  on  Christmas  night  such  an  in- 
describable charm,  that  the  desire  to  attend  it  seized 
him  more  and  more.  At  last  he  started  to  his  feet 
and  crept  noiselessly  from  his  room  downstairs  into 
the  kitchen.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  was  very  low, 
the  glowing  embers  only  gleaming  occasionally  with 
a tremulous  tongue  of  flame. 

“ Ten  minutes  after  eleven,”  muttered  Tommy, 
glancing  at  the  mantle,  “and  it’s  not  two  miles  and 
a half  to  Dalton.  I could  walk  there,  and  back  after 
Mass,  and  Dad  would  never  know  the  difference.  It 
was  mean  of  him  not  to  take  me.  It’s  a good  thing 
to  go  to  Mass,  anyway,  and  I don’t  see  why  I 
shouldn’t.  Well,  then,  I’ll  go.  Dad  won’t  know 
about  it.”  And  having  satisfied  himself  with  this 
line  of  reasoning,  he  hastened  back  to  his  room. 
Five  minutes  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  village. 

A boy  of  nine  is  not  supposed  to  analyze  his  feel- 
ings, and  therefore  Tommy  could  not  have  told 
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why  it  was  that  the  crisp,  crunching  sound  of  the 
snow  underfoot,  and  the  sky  brilliant  with  stars, 
together  with  the  thought  of  Christmas,  made  him 
thrill  with  happiness.  A country  road  at  night  is 
rather  a lonely,  undesirable  place  for  a walk.  Yet 
“ so  hallowed  and  so  gracious  was  the  time  ” that 
thoughts  of  midnight  ghosts  and  terrors  never  once 
entered  our  little  hero’s  head  from  the  time  he  left 
his  home  until  the  lights  of  the  village  greeted  his 
gaze  at  a bend  of  the  road.  Upon  the  main  street 
stood  the  village  church — an  humble  edifice  with  a 
single  spire — from  whose  belfry  the  metal  music  of 
its  tolling  bell  floated  sweetly  out  upon  the  chill 
night  air.  • 

Within  the  house  of  God,  all  was  glittering  with 
candles,  while  walls  and  ceiling  were  decorated 
with  festoons  and  wreaths  of  laurel.  As  Tommy 
ensconced  himself  in  a rear  pew  to  avoid  the  accusa- 
tory eyes  of  his  parents,  who  were  seated  farther 
up  in  the  well  filled  church,  the  organ  pealed  forth 
its  mellow  notes  and  the  choir  began  a Christmas 
hymn.  To  the  young  boy  gazing  with  awe  and 
reverence  toward  the  glittering  altar,  the  joyous 
anthem  rolling  forth  above  the  heads  of  the  kneeling 
congregation  brought  back  the  beautiful  story  he 
had  heard  at  his  mother’s  knee,  of  the  simple  shep- 
herds listening  on  Judaea’s  hills  to  the  chant  of  the 
angels.  Although  there  is  at  all  times  a grandeur 
in  the  Mass,  whether  it  be  offered  beneath  the 
fretted  arches  of  a splendid  cathedral  or  within  a 
rude  barn  or  rocky  cave,  yet  the  joy  and  peace  that 
are  given  to  man  at  this  holy  season  adds  to  Christ- 
mas Midnight  Mass  an  especial  sublimity.  To  no 
heart  does  this  spirit  of  Christmas  appeal  so  much 
as  to  that  of  a simple  child.  And  so  the  priest  on  the 
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altar  offering  incense  recalled  the  Magi  presenting 
gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  Christ-Child  ; 
and  so  that  humble  little  church,  and  the  night  with 
its  frost  and  snow,  gave  to  him  a picture  of  Bethle- 
hem’s stable  on  the  first  holy  Christmas  night. 

When  the  Mass  was  nearly  ended,  Tommy  sud- 
denly recollected  that  if  he  did  not  leave  before  his 
parents,  they  would  probably  see  him  ; or  even  if 
they  did  not,  they  would  reach  home  first,  and  thus 
discover  his  disobedience.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  he  was  sorry  to  have  disobeyed  his  father. 
Leaving  his  seat  quietly,  he  walked  out  of  the  church, 
and  was  considerably  dismayed  on  coming  out  on 
the  main  street  to  find  that  it  was  snowing  heavily. 
For  a moment  he  was  tempted  to  wait  for  his  parents 
and  go  home  with  them  in  the  sleigh  ; but  the 
thought  of  his  disobedience  soon  shamed  him  into 
starting  forward  manfully  for  home.  Walking,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  as  easy  as  it  had  been,  for  a 
strong  cutting  wind  had  sprung  up,  the  pelting  snow- 
flakes blinded  him,  and  after  leaving  the  village,  the 
rough  country  road  was  difficult  to  follow.  On 
and  on  he  trudged,  slowly  and  painfully,  through  the 
snow  that  was  now  up  to  his  knees.  Several  times 
he  stopped  to  take  breath  and  rest,  since  the  storm 
was  continually  increasing  in  rigor.  His  limbs  soon 
grew  weary,  there  was  a singing  in  his  ears,  and  the 
fear  of  losing  the  road  terrified  him.  On  and  on  he 
labored,  till  at  length  he  became  uncertain  whether 
he  was  following  the  road.  He  stood  as  in  a dream, 
gazing  helplessly  around,  and  saw  nothing  in  the 
darkness  save  the  whirling  snowflakes.  A delight- 
ful drowsy  languor  stole  over  him,  against  which 
he  struggled  in  vain.  He  finally  sank  beneath  it 
down  upon  the  snow. 
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“ Whoa!”  cried  Farmer  Everett  a few  minutes 
later,  as  his  sleigh  came  jangling  up  ; “ whoa,  boys! 
There  is  something  just  ahead,  Bessie,  lying  in  the 
snow.  You  take  the  reins.”  Giving  them  to  his  wife, 
he  jumped  from  the  sleigh,  and  ploughed  forward  to 
the  dark  object  that  had  attracted  his  attention. 

“ Gosh  ! ” he  exclaimed,  pityingly,  “ it’s  a poor  little 
fellow  lying  here  freezing.”  Lifting  him  tenderly, 
he  gazed  on  the  pale  face  of  the  child.  “ My  God, 
it’s  our  own  boy!  Tommy,  Tommy!”  he  cried, 
“what  brings  you  here,  dear  lad?” 

Hurrying  back  to  the  sleigh,  with  many  a word 
of  mingled  amazement  and  sorrow,  he  placed  his  son 
in  it.  The  warmth  of  the  heavy  robes,  together  with 
the  vigorous  chafing  he  received,  soon  restored  poor 
Tommy  to  consciousness.  He  then  tearfully  told 
his  father  of  his  escapade. 

“ And,  O Dad,”  he  sobbed,  “ please  don’t  scold  ; for 
if  it  was  bad  to  disobey,  it  was  very  good  to  go  to 
Mass.” 

“Scold!  Nay,  lad,”  and  the  strong  man’s  voice 
grew  husky  and  almost  broke  with  emotion  ; “but 
rather  thank  God  that  I found  you.  And  Tommy — ” 

“ Yes,  Dad?” 

“ A merry  Christmas!  little  man.” 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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The  Christmas  chimes  with  glorious  peal 
Ring  out,  to  bid  the  world  rejoice, 

That  anthem  grand,  which  long  ago 
Was  chanted  by  angelic  voice  : — 

“ Glory  to  God  who  dwells  on  high, 

And  peace  to  men  of  holy  will,” 

While  through  the  land,  in  cot  and  hall, 
Joy  seems  each  Christian  heart  to  fill. 

But  there  is  one,  a lonely  man, 

Who  ’mid  his  wealth  no  pleasure  knows, 
Save  in  the  memory  of  the  past, 

Whose  heart  with  sorrow  overflows. 

Alone  within  his  stately  home, 

This  Christmas  night  he  ponders  deep 
On  those  he  loved,  who  many  a year 
Have  rested  in  eternal  sleep. 

Fond  mem’ries  rise  as  long  he  sits 
And  looks  into  the  embers  red, 

Till  fancv  seems  to  conjure  up 
The  forms  of  his  beloved  dead. 

Slowly  there  steals  upon  his  sense 
A holy  calm,  a blissful  rest, 

And  round  his  chair  there  gather  now 
The  forms  of  those  in  memory  blest. 
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They  seem  to  fill  the  void  around, 

To  smile  on  him,  and  mutely  bless 

The  lonely  heart,  whose  love  in  life 
Found  vent  in  many  a fond  caress. 

The  mem’ry  of  his  boyhood  days 
Comes  like  a distant  ray  of  joy  ; 

Till  well  his  saddened  heart  might  wish 
That  he  were  once  again  a boy. 

Next  comes  the  parents  whom  in  life 
He  loved  as  should  a duteous  son  ; 

His  wife,  long  resting  in  her  grave, 

His  child,  his  onlv,  darling  one. 

* * * * * * 

The  vision's  fled  ; the  old  man  wakes 
Alone,  his  lips  now  move  in  prayer; 

Darkness  is  all  around,  yet  light, — 

The  light  of  faith  and  hope,  is  there. 

“ Father  in  Heaven,”  he  murmurs  low, 

“ On  this,  Thy  Son’s  own  natal  morn, 

Strengthen  Thy  servant’s  wearied  heart, 
That  he  in  grace  be  newly  born. 

“ Thy  holy  will  be  done  ! With  love, 

My  parting  soul,  O Father,  fill.” 

Then  as  the  Christmas  chimes  ring  out, 

He  breathes  a sigh — and  all  is  still. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  ’04. 
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rpf  “ Well,  what  is  it?'’ 

“ Come  here.” 

The  speaker  was  one  of  a class  readily  found  in 
New  York  and  other  large  cities,  which  is  known  as 
“ tough.”  He  was  a typical  specimen  of  the  class, 
his  coarse,  hard  features  bearing  the  marks  of  con- 
tinued dissipation,  and  his  clothing,  the  remains  of 
what  had  once  been  of  good  quality.  His  surround- 
ings were  in  keeping  with  his  appearance  The 
room,  a scantily  furnished  one,  in  one  of  the  old  tum- 
ble-down houses  of  a remote  period,  which  are  to  be 
found  even  at  the  present  day  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  absence  of  a 
woman’s  care  ; in  fact,  it  was  squalid  in  its  appear- 
ance and  to  the  last  degree  uninviting. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  implied  in  the  second 
summons,  a boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age  emerged 
from  a corner  of  the  room,  which  in  the  increasing 
shadows  of  a winter  evening  was  shrouded  in  com- 
parative darkness.  The  bov  was  shabbily  dressed, 
and  bore  in  his  appearance  evidence  of  neglect 
and  want  of  even  ordinary  care.  He  was  one  who 
apparently  had  known  little,  if  any,  of  the  enjoyments 
peculiar  to  his  age,  and,  though  more  or  less  sub- 
dued in  manner,  had  that  look  in  his  eye  which 
showed  that  he  would  not  be  destitute  of  courage 
if  the  occasion  offered  for  its  demonstration. 

“ What  do  you  want  ? ” he  queried. 
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“ This  is  Christmas  Eve,  Joe.  Wot  are  yer  goin* 
ter  do  fer  a livin’  ?”  asked  the  first  speaker.  “ Yer 
don’t  think  I’m  a-goin’  ter  find  yer  in  grub  an’  clothes, 
do  yer,  eh  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,  Bill,”  replied  the  boy,  his  eyes  fill- 
ing upjwith  tears  ; “ I aint  got  much  of  either  since 
mamma  went  to  the  hospital.” 

“ Curse  yer ! ” exclaimed  he  who  was  addressed  as 
‘ Bill,”  “ ye’r  always  castin’ that  up  ter  me.  See  here, 
young-ster,”  he  added,  fiercely,  as  he  clutched  the 
boy’s  arm,  “ yer’ll  have  ter  drop  the  nonsense  yer 
mother  taught  yer.  Ye’r  in  Bill  Sutton’s  hands  now, 
an’  yer’ll  have  ter  do  some  liftin’,  aye,  and  this  very 
night  is  a good  one  to  make  a beginnin’.  Do  yer 
hear  ?” 

“ Is  it  to  pick  pockets  in  the  stores  you  want  me  ? ” 
asked  the  boy. 

Bill  nodded  assent. 

“ I’ll  never  do  it,"  answered  Joe,  firmly.  “ My 
poor  mother  taught  me  that  I was  never  to  steal 
and  all  you  can  do  to  me  won’t  make  me  do  it.” 

“ Won’t  it ! ’’  said  Bill,  savagely  ; “ well,  we’ll  just 
begin  our  lesson  ; ” and  striking  the  boy  with  his 
clenched  fist,  he  knocked  him  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  room.  “ Come  now,  shake  yerself  tergether  an’ 
come  with  me.” 

Rising  from  the  dilapidated  chair  on  which  he  sat, 
he  seized  the  boy  roughly  by  the  collar,  and  half- 
shoving,  half-dragging  him  into  the  hallway,  he 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  descended  the  rickety 
stair,  still  holding  the  boy,  and  in  a few  moments  was 
mingling  in  the  crowds  which  surged  to  and  fro  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  gaily  lighted  stores,  rich  in 
all  their  profusion  of  gifts  suitable  for  the  Christmas 
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Hon.  Joseph  I.  Berry, ’88, 

Coroner , Bronx  Borough. 
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For  a brief  moment  or  two,  Joe  was  so  subdued  by 
the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  that  he  passively 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  along-.  But  when  he  realized 
his  position,  he  determined  on  giving  Bill  the  slip,  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered.  The  meeting  of  a 
chance  acquaintance  in  the  crowd  induced  Bill  to 
relax  his  grasp  on  the  boy,  who  immediately  mingled 
in  a group  of  sightseers  around  one  of  the  gaily 
decked  windows,  at  the  same  time  keeping  his  eye  on 
Bill,  who,  absorbed  in  conversation  with  his  friend, 
evidently  of  a confidential  nature,  became  for  the 
moment  unmindful  of  hispurpose.  Suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  he  looked  around  for  Joe,  but  he  had 
disappeared  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  With  a 
muttered  oath  Bill  Sutton,  after  an  ineffectual  search, 
gave  up  his  quest  and  entered  on  the  business  single- 
handed.  For  a Tittle  while  he  met  with  moderate  suc- 
cess ; but  emboldened  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
was  enabled  to  make  sundry  purses  change  hands, 
he  had  resource  to  violence,  and  failed.  His  intend- 
ed victim  resisted,  and  a rough-and-tumble  fight  oc- 
curred, which  drew  attention  to  the  spot  and  ended 
in  Sutton  being  arrested,  and  his  victim,  who  was 
seriously  injured,  removed  to  the  hospital. 

Joe,  in  the  meantime,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of 
successfully  eluding  pursuit,  fled  from  the  crowded 
scene,  without  having  any  definite  object  in  view  be- 
yond escape  from  his  surroundings.  He  had  been 
running  and  walking  alternately  for  more  than  an 
hour,  and  finally  sought  shelter  and  rest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a railroad  yard,  where  there  was  little  or 
no  risk  of  detection.  There,  exhausted,  he  sat  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  night  watchman’s  hut  to  rest,  only  to 
fall  asleep,  forgetful  of  time  or  place  and  circum- 
stance. How  long  he  was  unconscious  of  his  sur- 
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roundings  he  was  unable  to  tell,  until  a hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a rough  but  kindly  voice 
roused  him  with  the  words: — 

“ Come,  sonny,  rouse  up.  ’Tis  time  for  little  boys 
to  be  home  this  Christmas  night.  Eh,  what’s  the 
matter,  sonny  ? ” 

“ I aint  got  any  home,  mister,”  said  Joe,  between 
the  sobs  which  now  convulsively  shook  his  frame  as 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  gave  vent  to  his 
overburdened  feelings  for  the  first  time. 

“ Haint  got  no  home,  sonny?  How  is  that?” 
asked  the  watchman,  for  it  was  he,  a kindly-faced 
Irishman. 

“ Do  ye  belong  here  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  answered  Joe,  “ but  father’s  dead  and 
mamma’s  in  the’  hospital — and — and — 1 have  no 
place  to  go,”  and  his  sobs  burst  out  afresh  under  the 
influence  of  the  watchman’s  kindness. 

“ Niver  mind,  sonny,  niver  mind,”  said  the  old  man, 
soothingly,  “ ye  can  have  a share  of  my  supper,  an’ 
sit  by  the  stove  here  till  ye  get  sleepy.  Thin  there’s 
lots  of  straw  in  the  cars  there,  an’  ye  can  creep  in 
an’  thrust  to  God  for  some  good  luck  in  the  mornin’.” 

The  sympathetic  tone  and  manner  of  the  old  man 
were  not  without  having  their  effect  on  the  boy,  and 
he  soon  forgot  his  troubles  in  the  novelty  of  the 
situation.  After  the  watchman  had  gone  his  rounds 
he  took  Joe  out  to  one  of  the  freight-cars  which 
stood  in  line  on  a siding.  Telling  him  to  cover  him- 
self up  well  in  the  straw,  and  wishing  him  a cheery 
“ good-night,”  he  continued  his  round  of  duty. 

“ Poor  kid,”  thought  he,  “ the  world  has  a hard 
fate,  maybe,  in  store  for  him.  But  God  is  good  an’ 
watches  over  the  orphan.”  Meanwhile  the  little 
tired  brain  was  soon  at  rest,  and  sleep,  calm  and 
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untroubled,  shut  out  for  the  time  being  ail  con- 
sciousness of  the  world  and  its  trials  from  the  mind 
and  memory  of  little  Joe  Fletcher.  The  Christmas 
chimes  rang  out  their  song,  “ Glory  to  God,  and 
peace  and  good-will  on  earth,”  and  even  the  old 
watchman  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  hour  and 
slept.  As  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn  appeared  the 
old  man  awoke,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  commenced 
again  his  rounds.  The  line  of  freight-cars  which  had 
stood  on  the  siding  had  been  switched  on  to  the  main 
track  an  hour  before,  and  had  started  on  its  way 
westward  in  accordance  with  customary  practice. 
Suddenly  the  old  man  threw  up  his  hands  and 
exclaimed  : 

“ My  God  ! The  kid — the  kid!  Tie’ll  be  lost.” 
Rushing  to  the  office  he  asked  where  the  train 
would  make  its  first  stop  ; next,  the  operator  sent  a 
telegraphic  despatch  to  that  station. 

While  Joe  is  on  his  way  to  “ the  West  to  grow  up 
with  the  country,”  it  may  be  well  to  supply  that  part 
of  his  family  history  which  antedated  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  reader  under  the  fostering  care  of  Bill 
Sutton. 

George  Fletcher,  a sailor,  whose  home  was  in  New 
York  City,  was  drowned  at  sea  about  eight  years 
before  the  story  opens,  leaving  his  wife  and  infant 
son  with  very  little  means.  Mrs.  Fletcher  opened  a 
sailors’  boarding-house,  and  for  a few  years  pros- 
pered, her  little  boy  meanwhile  growing  up  a sturdy 
lad,  giving  promise  that  his  mother’s  precepts  will 
always  be  his  guide, — she  being  a devout  Catholic. 

Mrs.  Fletcher’s  husband,  George,  had  been  dead 
about  three  years  when  a new  boarder,  by  name 
William  Sutton,  appeared,  a smooth-talking,  plaus- 
ible fellow,  who  very  soon  ingratiated  himself  in  the 
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good  graces  of  the  widow.  What  his  occupation 
was  nobody  seemed  to  know ; but  he  was  well- 
dressed,  paid  his  board-bill  and  made  himself  gen- 
erally agreeable.  Before  a year  elapsed  Sutton  pro- 
posed marriage  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  was  accepted, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  shortly  after. 

Before  another  six  months  had  elapsed  a change 
had  come  in  the  family  fortunes.  Sutton  took  to 
drink,  spending  his  nights  away  from  home  and  the 
days  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  drunken  orgies 
of  the  night.  Mrs.  Sutton  meanwhile  fell  sick,  the 
business  was  neglected,  the  boarders  left  one  by 
one,  and  in  a short  time  everything  was  gone  and 
the  family  was  obliged  to  move  out.  Mrs.  Sutton 
had  to  be  sent  to  an  hospital,  and  Sutton  and  his 
stepson,  little  Joe  Fletcher,  had  to  move  to  cheaper 
lodgings.  Sutton’s  drunken  habits  increased,  and 
brutality  to  the  boy  was  an  added  feature  of  every- 
day life,  culminating  in  the  fruitless  effort  of  Sutton 
to  make  a pickpocket  of  Joe,  as  already  narrated. 

The  train  on  which  little  Joe  was  unconsciously 
a passenger  made  its  first  stop  at  a small  station 
about  a half  hour’s  run  from  an  important  railroad 
junction,  in  order  that  a passenger  coach  might  be 
switched  on,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a connection 
with  the  regular  west-bound  passenger  train  at  the 
junction.  The  station-agent  was  on  the  platform 
when  the  train  pulled  in. 

“Merry  Christmas!  Tom,”  he  exclaimed  to  the 
conductor,  as  the  latter  came  down  the  steps. 

“ The  same  to  you,  Bob,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
“ Guess  we’re  in  for  a snowstorm.” 

“Looks  that  way,  Tom,”  answered  the  agent. 
“ But  what  do  you  say  to  this  telegram  that  they 
sent  on  half  an  hour  ago  from  New  York?”  and  he 
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handed  the  telegram  to  the  conductor,  who  read  it 
with  surprise  and  incredulity. 

“ A kid  on  the  train  ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ Ah,  they’re 
only  having  a Christmas  joke  on  you,  Bob.  But 
stay,  we  may  as  well  look  the  thing  up.  “ Say,  Jack,” 
he  called  out  to  one  of  the  train-hands,  “ there’s  a 
kid  asleep  in  one  of  those  boxes,  and  you  had  better 
look  him  up.’’ 

“ A what  ?”  exclaimed  the  man. 

“ A kid  ; a youngster  is  asleep  in  one  of  the  box- 
cars,” answered  the  conductor.  “ There’s  a telegram 
here  from  New  York,  and  you’d  better  look  him  up. 
Try  that  box-car  that  has  the  straw  in  it.” 

“ All  right,”  said  the  man.  A few  minutes  search 
in  the  car  indicated,  and  then  the  man  gave  a shout. 

“ Well?”  inquired  the  conductor. 

“ We’ve  got  him,”  answered  the  man.  “ The 
poor  kid  is  famished  and  most  dead.” 

“ Bring  him  along,”  the  agent  called  back  ; “ we’ll 
soon  put  life  into  him.” 

Joe  had  been  found  asleep  in  the  straw  as  they 
expected  and  started  up  with  affright  when  aroused. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here,  j^oungster?”  asked 
the  train-hand  who  found  him,  “ Do  you  know  where 
you  are  ? ” 

“No,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  trembling  all  over  as 
much  with  fear  as  cold. 

“ You  don’t,  eh  ? How  did  you  get  in  ? But  come 
along,  you  poor  kid,  and  get  warm.  Then  you  can 
tell  us  your  story.” 

And  so  the}^  brought  him  to  the  warm  office, 
where  his  forlorn  appearance  elicited  abundant  prac- 
tical sympathy.  The  stimulating  influence  of  a bowl 
of  hot  coffee  and  some  rolls  had  its  desired  effect, 
and  in  a short  time  Joe  was  enabled  to  give  what 
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few  explanations  of  his  presence  in  the  box-car  as 
sufficed  his  questioners,  and  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted.  While  various  comments 
were  being  made  on  his  simple  tale,  the  train  was  be- 
ing got  ready,  and  some  few  passengers  had  already 
made  their  appearance,  among  them  a bluff,  hearty, 
well-dressed  man  who  was  well  known  to  the  con- 
ductor. 

“Hello!  Tom,”  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  office. 
“ Merry  Christmas ! boys.  I see  I’m  in  time  for 
your  train.” 

“ You’re  in  good  time,  Mr.  Dalton,”  replied  the 
conductor.  “ There’s  ten  minutes  to  spare  yet.” 

“ But  what  are  you  fellows  doing  just  now  ? Is 
there  anything  particular  up  ? ” asked  the  new- 
comer. 

“Well,  there  is  something  out  of  the  usual  run,” 
answered  the  conductor.  “ Here  is  a poor  youngster 
who  went  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  freight-cars  in  the 
yard  in  New  York,  and  when  we  reached  here  we 
found  him.  It  seems  Bob  here  got  a telegram  stat- 
ing that  the  watchman  in  New  York  had  let  a home- 
less boy  into  the  car  to  sleep,  and  we  knew  nothing 
about  it  when  we  started.  The  lad  has  a bright, 
honest  face.  He  says  he  has  no  home  and  that  he 
ran  away  to  prevent  his  stepfather  making  a pick- 
pocket of  him.” 

“ That’s  it,  is  it?”  said  Dalton,  and  his  eyes  glis- 
tened as  he  surveyed  the  boy  intently  for  a few  min- 
utes. The  scrutiny  was  evidently  satisfactory,  and 
calling  Joe  to  his  side,  he  questioned  him  in  a kindly 
tone  as  to  his  antecedents.  The  boy ’s  frank  answers 
satisfied  him,  and  turning  to  the  agent: 

“ Bob,”  said  he,  “ you  may  give  me  a half-ticket 
for  this  youngster.  I like  the  boy’s  face,  and  as  I 
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never  made  a mistake  in  judging  character,  I am 
going  to  take  chances.  What  is  your  name,  my 
boy  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Joe  Fletcher,  sir.” 

“ Well,  come  along,  Joe,  our  train  is  ready  to  start, 
and  I will  give  you  a better  chance  of  living  than 
by  picking  pockets.”  So  saying,  he  led  the  boy  into 
the  railroad  carriage,  and  both  were  soon  on  their 
way  to  Kansas  City.  Meanwhile,  at  the  time  that 
Joe  Fletcher  was  being  thus  kindly  treated,  his 
wretched  stepfather,  Bill  Sutton,  was  being  ar- 
raigned in  New  'Fork  City  before  one  of  the  police 
magistrates,  on  the  charge  of  “ brutal  assault  and 
robbery  from  the  person,”  and  held  for  the  Grand 
Jury.  In  due  course  that  body  found  an  indictment 
against  him,  and  being  duly  tried,  he  was  convicted 
of  the  charges  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  States 
Prison. 

Mr.  Dalton  and  Joe  arrived  in  due  time  at  Kansas 
City.  Joe’s  first  duty  was  to  send  a postal  card  to 
his  mother  in  the  hospital  at  New  York,  but  she 
never  received  it.  She  had  to  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion the  day  previous  to  its  receipt,  and  when  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
card,  and  all  tidings  of  her  son  seemed  to  be  lost  to 
her  forever.  The  first  of  the  }-ear  saw  Joe  installed 
as  messenger  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Dalton  Manu- 
facturing Co.  at  Kansas  City,  and  before  very  long 
he  was  a general  favorite  both  in  the  office  and 

among  the  men  in  the  factor)7. 

* * * * * * 

Ten  years  had  passed  away  since  Joe  Fletcher 
had  run  away  from  New  York  and  his  evil  surround- 
ings, and  having  in  all  that  time  failed  to  get  any 
tidings  of  his  mother,  an  irresistible  desire  to  come 
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East  came  over  him.  He  had  won  his  way  to  pre- 
ferment in  the  Dalton  establishment,  holding  then 
the  post  of  assistant  book-keeper,  and  when  he  asked 
for  two  weeks  leave  of  absence  it  was  readily 
granted.  He  had  not  married,  but  was  on  the  way 
to  being  so,  having  become  engaged  to  one  of  the 
forewomen  in  the  factory,  who  was,  like  himsblf,  a 
good  and  practical  Catholic  and  a sensible  young 
woman.  But  before  he  would  assume  so  serious  an 
obligation  he  determined  on  making  an  effort  to  find 
his  mother,  if  at  all  possible. 

On  Christmas  Eve  he  was  once  more  in  New  York 
among  the  old  scenes  of  a decade  ag-o,  which  seemed 
to  have  for  him  a certain  fascination.  He  mixed 
among  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  stores,  and 
at  times  indulged  in  a vague  hope  that  something 
might  turn  up  to  give  him  a clue  to  guide  him  in 
his  search.  Soon  he  passed  from  the  busy  thorough- 
fare into  a quieter  part  of  the  great  city,  where 
stood  the  homes  of  some  of  the  merchant  princes. 
A sudden  blaze  of  light  irradiated  the  street  and  a 
woman’s  piercing  scream  broke  on  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  followed  by  the  noise  of  breaking  glass. 
To  run  with  others  to  the  spot,  a handsome  private 
dwelling,  was  the  work  of  a moment.  The  blaze  was 
on  the  second  floor,  and  over  the  porch  a struggle, 
accompanied  by  a woman’s  cries,  seemed  to  be  in 
progress.  Joe  climbed  up  by  means  of  a vine,  to 
find  a man  partly  stunned  lying  on  the  roof  of  the 
porch,  his  legs  inside  the  window  sash,  which  was 
closed  down  on  them  and  held  in  position  by  the 
woman  whose  screams  attracted  him.  The  window 
curtains  were  ablaze,  and  in  an  instant  he  had  taken 
in  the  situation.  To  throw  up  the  window  sash, 
enter  the  room  and  pull  down  the  blazing  curtains 
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was  the  first ; the  second,  to  secure  the  prostrate  man, 
who  was  evidently  a burglar  surprised  at  his  work. 
On  his  person  was  found  a casket  containing  dia- 
monds of  great  value,  which  he  had  stolen. 

By  this  time  the  police  had  arrived  and  taken  the 
captured  burglar  in  hand,  and  Joe  had  time  to  calm 
the  woman,  who  was  in  a hysterical  condition.  The 
family,  having  been  away,  just  then  returned,  and 
when  explanations  were  offered  the  faithful  servant 
received  both  thanks  and  attention.  The  prisoner 
was  arraigned  next  morning,  and  the  woman  who 
had  so  proved  her  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
her,  and  Joe  Fletcher,  were  present  as  witnesses.  The 
v magistrate  called  the  prisoner,  Robert  Duncan,  to 
the  Bar,  when  a detective,  addressing  the  Court, 
stated  that  the  real  name  of  the  prisoner  was  William 
Sutton.  He  added  that  he  had  been  but  recently 
released  after  serving  a ten-year  sentence  for  assault 
and  highway  robbery,  and  that  his  picture  was  No. 
1720  in  the  Rogues’  Gallery. 

At  the  name  of  Sutton  both  Joe  and  the  woman 
started,  but  the  next  moment  the  witnesses  were 
called.  Margaret  Burnett  and  Joseph  Fletcher  an- 
swered and  gave  their  evidence. 

“ Not  Margaret  Burnett,  but  Sutton,”  said  the 
prisoner  ; “ that  woman  is  my  wife.”  A new  sensa- 
tion was  now  created  in  the  court  when  Joe  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  asked: 

“ Margaret  Sutton,  once  Fletcher?” 

“ Yes,”  came  faintly  from  the  lips  of  the  woman, 
in  a state  of  bewilderment. 

“ God  be  praised  ! ” cried  Joe,  clasping  his  hands. 
Then  opening  his  arms  wide.  “ Mother,  mother,  I 
am  little  Joe,”  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

Re-united  once  more.  That  was  a blessed  Christ- 
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mas  morning  for  mother  and  son,  so  strangely  brought 
together  after  so  long  a separation.  Mrs.  Sutton 
explained  that  after  leaving  the  hospital  she  resumed 
her  maiden  name,  and  lived  in  hope  that  some  time 
she  would  meet  her  little  Joe,  as  she  loved  to  think  of 
him.  “ The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.”  W i th- 
in a few  weeks  William  Sutton,  on  the  evidence  of 
his  wife  and  stepson,  was  again  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  a long  term  of  imprisonment,  which  he 
never  survived.  Joe  took  his  mother  to  Kansas 
City,  where  within  a year,  and  when  the  Christmas 
chimes  had  barely  ceased,  the  wedding  bells  were 
heard  as  Joe  led  his  bride  to  the  altar.  We  would 
wish  to  be  in  a position  to  chronicle  some  of  the 
happy  effects  resulting  from  events,  but  forebear. 
Joe  Fletcher,  true  to  the  early  lessons  imbibed  at 
his  mother’s  knee,  was  faithful  to  every  duty,  and 
the  poet  tells  us  that 

“ Life’s  duties  well  performed 
Will  render  sweet  results.” 

Jos.  Stanislaus  Taaffe. 
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Sanctum. 


SO  all  our  friends  and  patrons,  from  the  youngest 
student  on  Third  Division  to  the  oldest  of  the 
“ Old  Boys,”  the  Monthly  in  this  holiday  issue 
desires  to  extend  the  most  cordial  and  hearty  wishes 
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fora  merry  Christmas!  Now  that  the  glad  season 
has  again  returned,  let  us  not,  like  misanthropic 
Scrooge,  regard  it  as  a time  for  finding  ourselves  a 
year  older,  and  not  a cent  richer  ; but  rather  let  us 
think  of  it  as  “ a good  time — a kind,  forgiving,  char- 
itable, pleasant  time,”  the  only  time  when  the  cold 
and  repellant  man  is  forced,  by  the  very  universal 
joy  that  blesses  the  world,  to  put  aside  his  malicious 
temper,  and  with  a kindly  smile  and  honest  glance  to 
greet  his  neighbor  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
with  “ A Merry  Christmas  ! ” If  any  there  are 
who  cannot  now  feel  happier  and  more  cheerful 
than  they  are  wont  to  be,  we  sincerely  pity  them, 
and  would  strongly  advise  that  they  read  Dickens’ 
“ Christmas  Carol,”  both  as  a warning  and  a cure. 
The  Alumni,  who  have  been  so  staunch  and  true  to 
our  College  magazine,  have  not  only  our  Yule- 
tide  wishes,  but  also  our  gratitude  and  thanks.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  MONTHLY  could  hardly 
remain  in  existence,  if  it  were  not  for  those  who 
are  constantly  advertising  in  our  columns.  We 
would  ask  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
Monthly  at  heart  to  patronize,  if  possible,  those  who 
do  so  much  to  keep  us  supplied  with  the  “ sinews  of 
war.”  At  present  especially  should  this  be  urged, 
when  the  stores  have  all  put  on  their  holiday  attire. 

* * 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  with  regard  to  President  Roose- 
velt’s Congressional  message  of  28,000  words.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  by  our  own  papers  that  about 
one-half  of  the  English  Press  regards  it  as  a most 
startling  and  significant  document,  while  the  other 
half  agree  in  declaring  it  to  be  by  no  means  astonish- 
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ing, — in  fact,  a very  ordinary  prolix  message.  Praise, 
however,  is  generally  given  by  our  own  press  for  the 
many  notable  declarations  it  contains.  But  little  more 
than  three  years  remain  of  our  President’s  term  ; and 
if  in  that  comparatively  short  time  he  has  even  made 
a beginning  in  the  great  reforms  and  undertakings 
that  he  maps  out  for  himself  in  his  message,  his  name 
will  undoubtedly  be  written  in  our  history  as  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  energetic  presidents  we 
ever  had.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  chief  Exec- 
utive found  it  necessary  to  be  so  verbose  ; for  as 
politics  deeply  engage  the  interest  of  the  average 
American,  many  would  like  to  read  his  message  who 
cannot  find  the  time  to  do  so.  Yet  allowances  must 
be  made  for  literary  persons.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  gels 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  under  way,  he  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  his  countrymen  ; but  it  is  most  strange 
that  any  treaty  should  be  found  necessary  to  build 
the  canal,  since  England,  bv  breaking  the  former 
treaty,  completely  abrogated  it.  The  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaty  declared  that  no  canal  could  be  built 
without  the  full  consent  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own 
country.  According  to  James  G.  Blaine  and  several 
other  eminent  secretaries  of  state,  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaty  has  long  been  defunct.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason,  however,  Mr.  Hav  and  Lord 
Paunceforte  seem  to  think  otherwise. 

* * 

* 

It  is  reported  on  the  very  best  authority  that  Lord 
Buller  is  feeling  greatly  disgruntled.  This  resent- 
ment is  very  reasonable ; for  if  we  consider  for  a 
moment  the  terrible  injury  his  military  fame  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  we  will  certainly 
sympathize  with  him,  now  that  insult  has  been  added 
to  the  injury  by  the  London  war  office.  Although 
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this  distinguished  general  failed  to  eat  his  Christmas 
dinner  in  Pretoria,  he  should  certainly  succeed,  bar- 
ring unforseen  accidents,  in  eating  it  this  year  in 
London. 

* 

-x-  *• 

The  comedy  to  be  given  by  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion just  before  the  Christmas  holidays  has  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it  the  idea  of  baseball,  as  the 
proceeds  will  go  toward  building  up  a new  base- 
ball fund  for  next  spring.  The  prospects  for  next 
season,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  this  early  date,  are 
most  encouraging,  and  give  us  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  triumphs  of  other  years  will  be  more  than 
repeated.  Baseball  has  always  been  enthusiastically 
supported  by  Fordhamites,  and  the  coming  season, 
we  are  confident,  will  prove  no  exception.  With  an 
efficient  and  experienced  manager  and  captain,  with 
many  of  last  year’s  team  still  with  us,  and  a large 
number  of  new  men  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
left  last  year,  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  doff  our 
hats  to  a single  team  that  we  may  cross  bats  with 
during  the  season  of  1902. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


Eoui$  ? fiaffen. 


BRIEF  sketch  of  M r.  Haffen’s  career,  although 


the  salient  features  of  his  life  are  no  doubt 


familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  will  not  be 
altogether  unwelcome  to  readers  of  the  Fordham 
Monthly.  Mr.  Haffen  was  born  in  the  quaint  old 
village  of  Melrose,  a few  vestiges  of  which,  despite 
the  overwhelming  march  of  improvement,  are  still 
visible  to  the  careful  observer.  In  1854,  the  year  of 
his  birth,  probably  few  persons  living  entertained 
the  slightest  notion  as  to  the  destiny  which  the  little 
hamlets  of  that  neighborhood  were  to  achieve.  Nor 
could  any  one  have  foreseen  the  part  which  the 
young  man  was  to  play  in  developments  which  were 
ultimately  to  convert  a cluster  of  comparatively 
unimportant  towns  into  the  great  North  Side. 

Mr.  Haffen  received  his  education  at  St.  John’s 
College,  and  was  graduated  in  1875.  He  took  up 
civil  engineering  at  the  Columbia  College  School 
of  Mines,  deriving  thence  a diploma  which  was  to 
be  the  stepping-stone  to  a lifework  of  painstaking 
energy.  The  profession  of  civil  engineering,  which 
he  had  chosen,  he  still  follows  with  the  same  assid- 
uity and  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened  in  him  at  the 
dawn  of  his  career. 

It  was  as  civil  engineer  in  his  home  district  that 
Mr.  Haffen  laid  the  basis  for  that  career  of  public 
usefulness  which  he  was  later  on  to  fill.  The  repu- 
tation which  the  young  engineer  gained  through  his 
work  was  not  long  to  remain  confined  to  his  own 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Haffen  secured  an  appointment 
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in  the  Park  Department’s  field  surveys,  covering  the 
old  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards,  that 
section  being  at  the  time  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Park  Department. 

While  thus  employed,  Mr.  Haffen  not  only  proved 
the  adequacy  of  his  preparation,  but  displayed  a 
practical  and  correct  appreciation  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  developments  which  still  lay  in  the  future. 
He  became  associated  with  the  Department  in  1883. 
Seven  years  later  his  evident  talent  recommended 
him  for  the  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  which  the 
superintendency  of  the  new  parks  held  out.  As  the 
head  of  this  service,  Mr.  Haffen’s  work  justifies  his 
selection  in  the  completest  measure. 

In  1890,  by  legislative  act,  the  Commissionership  of 
Street  Improvements  was  established.  The  first 
Commissioner  was  Louis  J.  Heintz,  who  died  in 
March,  1893,  whereupon  Mayor  Gilroy  selected  Mr. 
Haffen  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  vear.  So  well  did 
the  latter  justify  the  expectations  of  his  supporters, 
that  in  the  fall  the  people  elected  him  by  an  immense 
majority. 

In  1897  occurred  the  election  for  Borough  Presi- 
dent. The  name  of  one  man  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all.  Who  could  so  worthily  fill  the  posi- 
tion as  Louis  F.  Haffen?  His  triumphal  election  by 
a large  majority  has  been  but  the  prelude  to  an  ad- 
ministration without  parallel  in  this  city.  It  was 
said  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  that  he  found  Rome 
of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  It  can  be  said  of  Mr. 
Haffen,  that  he  found  the  Bronx  a country  village 
and  left  it  a city.  His  career  is  an  open  book,  and 
his  re-election  as  President  of  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx  was  a tribute  of  an  admiring  constituency, 
which  in  this  way  rewarded  the  man  who  had  for 
years  rendered  them  faithful  public  service. 


Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  A 


Joseph  I.  Berry, 

#ORONER-elect  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1868,  and  has 
resided  in  that  Borough  since  childhood. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  City,  and  in  1883  he  was  graduated 
from  Grammar  School  No.  63,  then  in  charge  of  the 
late  John  H.  Myers.  He  next  pursued  the  classical 
course  of  studies  at  Fordham  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1888  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  Church  E.  Gates  & 
Co.,  a firm  of  well-known  lumber  dealers  in  that 
section  of  the  city.  In  1891  he  began  the  study  of 
Law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  William  B.  Ellison,  and 
later  on  attended  the  New  York  Law  School,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
in  1894.  In  June  of  that  year  he  passed  the  Bar 
examinations  in  the  First  Judicial  Department,  and 
was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1897  he  opened  an 
office,  and  has  in  the  past  four  years  gained  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  being  a careful,  intelligent  and 
able  lawyer.  He  is  one  0!  the  best  known  of  the 
}'oung  law)7ers  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and 
numbers  among  his  clients  the  college  at  which  he 
was  educated  and  the  firm  for  which  he  worked. 
At  present  he  has  offices  with  Hon.  Henry  D.  Pur- 
roy  at  320  Broadway  and  at  2541  Webster  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  He  is  counsel  for  the  Fordham 
Taxpayers’  Association,  the  Societate  Di  Mutuo 
Succorso,  Advocate  of  Lucayos  Council,  K.  of  C.,  a 
member  of  the  Brownson,  Leo,  and  Fordham  Social 
Clubs,  and  of  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion, 
Division  No.  6,  A.  O.  II.,  and  other  fraternal  Associa- 
tions. As  a boy  and  youth  he  had  a local  reputation 
as  a baseball  and  football  player  and  as  an  athlete, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  Poe  Field  Club  and  the 
Fordham  Athletic  Club.  Since  reaching  his  majority 
he  has  taken  an  active  and  earnest  interest  in  the 
public  affairs  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  an  Independent  Democrat. 
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*S  stated  in  our  last  issue,  Major  John  Eagan 
has  resigned  his  position  as  Commandant  at 
the  College  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Major 
Charles  Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  Army-  We  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  herewith  Major  Greene’s 
military  record. 

Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene  is  a son  of  the 
late  Major-General  George  S.  Greene,  and  was  born 
in  Brookside,  Md.,  in  1842.  He  began  his  career  in 
the  office  of  Hallett,  Dow  & Youngs,  New  York 
City,  in  1857.  He  received  his  first  military  experi- 
ence as  a private  of  Company  G,  22d  Regiment,  N.  G. 
S.  N.  Y.,  when  it  went  to  the  front  in  1862.  With- 
in a few  months  Private  Greene  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  second  lieutenant,  60th  Regiment,  N. 
Y.  Volunteers,  and  served  as  aid-de-camp  on  the 
division  staff  of  his  father.  The  following  year  he 
was  promoted  for  bravery  in  battle  to  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant.  This  was  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  General  Greene,  his  father,  succeeded  by 
timely  manoeuvres  in  holding  the  right  wing  of  the 
Federal  Army  with  a few  troops  against  great  odds. 
In  September,  1863,  Lieutenant  Greene  became 
assistant  Adjutant-General,  Third  Brigade,  Second 
Division,  12th  Corps.  While  leading  the  brigade  at 
Ringgold,  Ga.,  a cannon  ball  killed  his  horse  and 
completely  severed  the  Major’s  right  leg.  This  hon- 
orable wound,  though  a great  inconvenience  through 
life,  is  a mark  of  service  surpassing  the  decorations 
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which  he  also  possesses.  For  services  in  this  battle 
he  was  breveted  Major,  which  title  he  bears. 

Major  Greene  left  the  volunteer  service  in  1865. 
In  July,  1866,  he  was  made  captain  of  Company  H, 
42d  United  States  Infantry,  being-  at  that  time  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age  and  probably  the  youngest 
captain  ever  in  the  regular  armv.  He  went  on  the 
retired  list  December  15th,  1870.  Since  his  retire- 
ment Major  Greene  has  lived  in  or  near  New  York. 
In  1893  he  identified  himself  with  the  movement  to 
improve  cities  and  towns,  by  organizing  and  becom- 
ing president  of  the  Improvement  Society  of  Brook- 
field, Conn.,  where  he  has  a summer  residence. 


news  of  tDe  iftomt). 


The  Feast  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  is 
TCflSt  Of  a red-letter  day  each  year  for  the  boys 

St-  0f 

St.  John’s  Hall.  As  the  feast-day 

Stanislaus.  of  the  y0ung  Polish  saint  comes 
around  year  after  year,  the  small  boys  use  all  means 
in  their  power  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  noble 
youth  whom  they  justly  consider  their  patron 
saint.  The  present  year  formed  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

First  in  the  order  of  time  and  importance  came 
the  religious  celebration.  This  was  held  on  the 
Sunday  within  the  octave  of  the  Feast,  Nov.  17th, 
when  the  members  of  the  Sodality,  which  is  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  Stanislaus,  attended  Mass  in  the 
Sodality  Chapel  and  received  Holy  Communion  in 
a body.  The  chapel  was  prettily  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  Sodalitv  banner  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  suspended  near  the  altar,  and  a relic  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  borrowed  from  the  house  chapel,  was 
exposed  to  view. 

The  Literary  Academy  in  honor  of  St.  Stanislaus 
was  held  on  the  following  Sunday.  Despite  the 
fact  that  several  of  those  originally  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  confined  to  the  Infirmary  through 
sickness,  still,  the  good-will  and  zealous  labor  of 
those  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  places  did  much  to 
make  the  academy  the  success  that  it  was. 

The  Study  Hall  was  tastefully  and  neatly  decorat- 
ed for  the  occasion  by  the  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  J.  Safford.  M.  Morrin,  J.  Curley,  and  A.  B. 
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Mackay.  Long  before  the  hour  assigned  for  the 
exercises  these  busy  little  workers  were  transform- 
ing the  dull  Study  Hall  into  a cheerful  and  model 
Academy  Hall.  For  their  labor  they  have  the 
gratitude  of  the  whole  Division. 

The  academy  opened  at  5 P.  M.  with  a piano  solo 
by  Master  Harry  Hewes.  Alfred  B.  Mackay  fol- 
lowed with  and  essay,  ‘‘  St.  Stanislaus  in  the  World.” 
Next  on  the  programme  was  Loring  Black’s  essay, 
“ St.  Stanislaus  in  Religion.”  As  Master  Black  was 
confined  to  the  Infirmary  by  sickness,  his  paper  was 
read  bv  Harry  Fleming.  J.  A.  Safford  then  read 
an  original  poem  entitled,  “ St.  Stanislaus.”  The 
exercises  closed  with  a piano  solo,  “ The  Pinkie 
March,”  by  Alfred  B.  Mackay. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme,  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector,  in  a brief  address,  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
the  revival  of  the  Spiritual  Academy.  He  spoke 
with  earnestness  of  the  great  example  left  us  in  the 
person  of  St.  Stanislaus.  The  example  of  a Jesuit 
College  boy,  leading  the  same  daily  life  that  we  lead, 
who,  overcoming  numerous  difficulties,  arrived  in  a 
short  period  at  the  highest  heights  of  sanctity. 

In  concluding,  His  Reverence  besought  the  boys 
ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  life  of  this  noble  youth  ; to 
imitate  his  purity  in  thought  and  action,  that  now 
leading  pure  and  holy  lives,  they  may  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  more  difficult  trials  of  manhood. 

Among  those  of  the  faculty  present  were:  Rev. 
Fr.  Rector,  Fr.  Cormican,  Fr.  O’Reilly  and  Fr. 
Quigley. 

The  substantial  part  of  the  celebration  was  had 
immediately  after  supper  in  the  Students’  Refectory. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  “ Third  ” extended 
ample  justice  to  all  that  was  extended  them. 
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Brother  Antony  Dooher,  S.  J.,  cele- 
BfOtbCr  DOOlKf'S  brated  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  Society 
jubilee-  of  Jesus  on  Sunday,  Nov.  17th,  1901, 
amid  the  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  of  his  religious  brethren.  Brother  Dooher 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Fordham  on  Sept. 
17th,  1851,  and  has  passed  nearly  all  the  succeeding 
years  in  this  house.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  acted 
as  baker,  but  is  best  known  perhaps  to  past  Fordham 
students  from  his  duties  in  the  capacity  of  sacristan. 

At  the  celebration  of  his  Jubliee  on  the  17th  ult., 
Brother  Dooher  received  tokens  of  esteem  from 
his  religious  brethren  at  Fordham,  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College,  and  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 

Rev.  Father  Raymond  was  present  from  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Jersey  City,  and  letters  of  regret  were 
received  from  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J., 
Provincial;  Rev.  J.  Scully,  S.  J.,  formerly  Rector  of 
Fordham  ; and  Rev.  Benedict  Guldner,  S.  J.,  of 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland.  Several  poems 
dedicated  to  Brother  Dooher  were  read  at  dinner 
on  the  day  of  the  celebration,  one  of  which  we  re- 
produce elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  Weekly  Review , in  its 
Jin  issue  of  Nov.  23d,  remarks  that  “ The 
Appreciation.  Fordham  Monthly  has  for  the  last 
two  years  been  publishing  a series 
of  articles  on  college  recollections,  written  by  old 
graduates  of  the  institution.  Some  of  these  appeal 
to  many  other  readers  than  the  comparatively  small 
circle  of  Alumni  to  which  the}’  are  primarily  ad- 
dressed.” The  Tribune  adds,  that  the  papers  on  the 
college  life  of  prominent  graduates  now  appearing 
from  the  pen  of  T.  B.  Connery,  formerly  manager 
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of  the  Herald , are  “ interesting  instalments  of  an 
interesting  feature  of  College  journalism.” 

Among  our  visitors  last  month  were 

Chas.  Wade,  ex-iqoo,  and  William 

UiSitOrs.  Com5esofthe  same  class.  Both  have 

joined  the  Benedicts,  and  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  appearances,  the  life  evidently 
agrees  with  them. 

Four  Spanish  scholastics  on  their  way  trom  Manila 
to  Spain  to  complete  their  studies,  stayed  overnight 
with  us  Nov.  15th.  One  of  them  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  naval  battle  and  Dewey’s  victory. 

William  F.  Donohue,  ’87,  dropped  in  on  us  about 
a month  ago.  Fie  is  working  with  his  Father, 
who  has  a controlling  interest  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enterprising  publishing  houses  in  Chicago. 
An  idea  of  William’s  push  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  ten  days  after  the  death  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley, he  had  published  a life  of  the  President  and 
sold  350,000  copies.  In  getting  it  up  he  employed 
1,000  men,  700  working  during  the  day  and  300  at 
night.  We  hope  to  hear  from  him  soon  again. 

Mr.  T.  Gaffney  Taaffe, ’90,  gave  us  an 
mr.  Caaffe’s  excellent  treat  in  his  lecture  on 
Eecfure  “ Romeo  and  Juliet.”  Unfortunately 

for  us  the  lecturer  had  much  to  con- 
tend with,  because  our  Hall,  which  could  at  one  time 
accommodate  all  our  boys  and  a fair  sized  audience, 
was  seen  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  contain  the  in- 
creased number  of  students  and  the  ever  increasing 
numbers  that  journey  to  Fordham  for  our  lecture 
course.  Will  not  some  moneyed  alumnus  or  alumni 
come  to  our  aid  and  build  us  a hall  befitting  “ Old 
Fordham  ” and  her  growing  prestige? 
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New  York,  Nov.  21st,  1901. 
Editor  of  Fordham  Monthly, 

Ford  ham,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  following  members  of  the  Alumni  have 
been  appointed  to  serve  on  the  dinner  committee  : 
Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  Rev.  J.  N.  Aylward,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Murray,  Mr.  A.  X.  Phelan,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Sin- 
nott,  Mr.  Jos.  I.  Berry,  Mr.  Henry  Heide,  Jr.,  Mr. 
John  E.  Claffy. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Crimmins,  50  East  59th  St., 
Tuesday,  Nov.  26th,  at  8:30  P.  M. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Claffy,  Sec’y. 


Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  A.  M.,  ’01,  at  a complimentary 
dinner  tendered  to  the  Cuban  Economic  Commission, 
at  the  University  Club,  New  York,  November  20th, 
1901,  delivered  a well-reasoned  address  on  “The 
Case  of  Cuba  before  the  Peopleof  the  United  States.” 
Mr.  Kelly’s  array  of  facts  and  figures  relative  to 
Cuba’s  trade  with  us  were  so  much  to  the  point  that 
with  good  reason  could  he  say  in  closing  his  ad- 
dress: “ Gentlemen  of  the  Cuban  Commission,  your 
case  is  a clear  one,  your  cause  a just  one.  With 
this  conviction  we  commend  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  ever  just,  ever  sympathetic,  ever  gen- 
erous.” Only  want  of  space  keeps  us  from  printing 
the  whole  of  this  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  Cuba 
and  her  industries. 

Rev.  James  Boyle,  one  time  second  Lieutenant 
Co.  C,  37th  N.  Y.  Vols.,  now  Rector  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  sends  us  a book  entitled 
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“ Major  General  Hiram  G.  Berry,”  in  which  there 
is  some  mention  of  Rev.  Fr.  Tissot,  whose  war-diary 
interested  our  readers  last  year.  We  thank  Fr. 
Boyle  for  the  book  and  for  the  interesting-  letter 
accompanying  it.  Of  the  letter  our  readers  will 
know  more  next  month. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  sent  us  a copy  of  a letter  he 
received  from  Rev.  Ernest  E.  D.  Van  Dyke,  ’64. 
This  letter  is  interesting,  but  we  are  forced  to  re- 
serve it,  too,  for  our  next  issue. 

Mr.  Joseph  1.  Berry,  ’88,  and  Mr.  William  O’Gor- 
man, ’8i-’83,  were  elected,  Nov.  5th,  Coroners  of 
Bronx  Borough  by  the  Citizens’  Central  League. 
Many  returns  ! 

A solemn  requiem  Mass,  Month's  Mind,  in  memory 
of  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Dunphy,  ’75,  was  celebrated 
Tuesday,  November  22d,  at  St.  Agatha’s  Chapel, 
Nanuet,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

The  editors  of  the  Monthly  offer  to  Rev.  Henry 
Rache,  S.  J.,  their  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  his  father. 

N.  B. — All  communications  about  literary  or  other 
business  connected  with  the  Monthly  should  be 
addressed  : “ Editor  of  the  Fordham  Monthly.” 

As  the  Rev.  Moderators  are  changed  from  time  to 
time,  communications  addressed  as  directed  above 
will  always  reach  without  delay  the  proper  person. 


?ordto»men$ia. 


SHE  Christmas  season  is  fast  approaching,  and  by 
the  time  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  appears 
most  of  the  boys  will  be  preparing  to  depart 
for  their  homes.  We  hope  all  will  enjoy  them- 
selves during  this  respite  from  lessons  and  studies. 
Don’t  let  the  thought  of  the  coming  repetition, 
which  begins  immediately  after  the  vacation,  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  holidays. 

The  Senior  Debating  Society  held  a meeting  on 
Nov.  23d.  After  the  reading  of  the  constitution 
Selden  B.  McLaughlin  read  a very  interesting  essay 
on  the  “ Advantages  of  a Debating  Society.”  The 
subject  of  the  next  debate  is,  Resolved: — that  the 
Iliad  is  a greater  Epic  than  the  Htneid.  Messrs. 
Alphonse  Edebohls  and  Edward  Grimley  will  up- 
hold the  affirmative  ; while  Messrs.  Andrew  Ewald 
and  William  Keane  will  argue  for  the  negative. 

The  new  play,  “ A Pair  of  Spectacles,  which 
will  be  presented  by  the  Dramatic  Association  on 
Dec.  20th,  promises  to  sustain  the  enviable  reputa- 
tion which  the  Fordham  Dramatic  Association  has 
already  established.  The  play  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Donovan, 
S.  j.,  as  Moderator  of  the  Society. 

Although  baseball  is  the  paramount  issue  in  Ford- 
ham  athletics,  yet  we  should  not  on  this  account 
neglect  the  various  other  branches  of  sport.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  loyal  student  to  see 
Fordham  represented  not  only  by  a good  baseball 
team,  but  also  by  a good  football  and  track  team 
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The  football  team  this  year,  though  in  the  begin- 
ning it  promised  to  be  a great  success,  was  in  a certain 
sense  a failure.  And  this  failure  was  in  a large 
measure  due,  not  indeed  to  the  men  who  went  out 
every  day  and  practiced  faithfully,  but  to  the  men 
who  should  have  been  out  to  form  the  scrub  team, 
and  were  not.  Another  cause  was  the  lack  of  games 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  interest  in  the  team.  The 
small  number  of  games  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
manager  was  elected  too  late  to  arrange  games  with 
college  teams  of  our  standing.  To  prevent  this 
occurring  again  next  year,  the  manager  of  next  year’s 
football  team  should  be  elected  immediately. 

During  the  entire  season  the  ’Varsity  only  played 
four  games,  but  in  these  games  they  showed  that  they 
had  both  the  knowledge  of  football  and  were  able 
to  make  practical  use  of  this  knowledge.  Out  of 
these  four  games  only  one  was  lost,  two  were  .von> 
and  the  other  was  a tie. 

In  the  game  with  Fort  Hancock,  the  ’Varsity,  by 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  game,  held 
their  much  heavier  opponents  to  only  one  touch- 
down. Judging  from  the  comparative  weights  of 
the  two  teams  as  they  lined  up,  it  looked  as  if  the 
Fordhams  would  be  swept  from  the  field,  yet  such 
was  far  from  being  the  case  ; and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  coach,  that  if  the  scrubs  had  been  out  during  the 
week  previous  to  this  game,  the  defensive  work  of 
the  ’Varsity  would  have  been  such  that  this  game 
would  never  have  been  lost,  and  might  have  been 
won. 

Again  in  the  game  with  the  U.  & B.  H.  M.  College, 
the  Fordhams  showed  their  true  worth,  and  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  that  they  could  play  football. 
During  the  first  half  neither  side  scored,  but  toward 
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the  close  of  the  second  half  our  opponents  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a touchdown  and  kicked  the  goal. 
Although  there  were  only  three  or  four  minutes  to 
play  and  the  score  was  6-0  against  them,  the  Ford- 
hams  played  so  aggressively  that  their  opponents 
were  lorced  to  punt  from  behind  their  own  goal,  and 
the  Fordhams  managed  to  score  a touchdown  before 
the  half  was  over.  After  a difficult  punt  out  Capt. 
Swetnam  kicked  the  goal  and  tied  the  score. 

The  other  two  games  were  both  with  the  Audubon 
F.  C.  The  first  game,  an  account  of  which  was 
given  in  the  preceding  issue  of  the  Monthly,  was 
won  by  Fordhatn  by  a score  of  5 to  2.  When  the 
teams  lined  up  a second  time,  the  Fordhams  had  so 
improved  in  team  work  and  knowledge  of  the  game 
that  their  opponents,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  had  been  beaten  only  with  great  difficulty, 
were  now  easily  defeated  by  a score  of  16-0. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Parthenian  Sodality  held 
on  Saturday  morning  (Nov.  23d),  the  following 
officers  were  chosen  for  the  present  term  : Prefect, 
Edward  J.  Mitchell  ; 1st  Assistant,  Edward  T.  Swet- 
nam ; 2d  Assistant,  William  H.  Hoyt;  Secretary, 
James  F.  Fitzpatrick ; Treasurer,  James  J.  King  ; 1st 
Lector,  James  P.  Clark;  2d  Lector,  John  W.  Blau- 
velt  ; Consultors,  Chas.  J.  Murn,  William  J.  Murray, 
Matthew  M.  Linnehan  John  A.  McLaughlin  ; Sac- 
ristan, Dominic  L.  O’Reilly  ; Organist,  Louis  J. 
Haffen. 


Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 
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Actives,  7 ; White  Plains  High  School,  6. 

On  October  7th  one  of  the  most  interesting  games 
of  the  season  was  played  between  the  White  Plains 
High  School  and  the  Actives,  at  White  Plains. 

The  Actives  played  well,  and  all  played  together. 
The  features  of  the  game  were  various,  especially 
Rodriguez’s  plunges  through  centre,  Reihing’s  punt- 
ing, and  Coogan’s  many  tackles.  One  of  the  neatest 
plays  of  the  game  was  when,  White  Plains  fum- 
bling the  ball,  Coogan  broke  through  his  opponents’ 
line,  and  obtaining  the  ball,  ran  tor  a touchdown. 
He  also  made  a tackle  behind  the  goal  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Genet.  Coogan  played  a clean  game  through- 
out, and  the  victory  can  well  be  put  to  his  credit. 

The  Actives  lined  up  as  follows: — 

Hannick,  F.  B.  ; Genet,  R.  H.  B.  ; Rodriguez,  L.  H. 
B.  ; Coogan,  L.  E.  ; Reihing,  R.  E.  ; Keville,  L.  G.  ; 
Thomson,  R.  G.  ; Cassasa,  R.  G.;  Hynes,  C. ; Gibbons 
L.  G.;  McGovern,  L.  G. 

Substitute: — Curley  for  Gibbons;  referee,  Edward 
Devlin,  Fordham  ; timekeeper,  George  Doyle.  Ford- 
ham;  umpire,  Hamilton,  W.  P.  H.  S. 

Hallow-E’en  passed  with  its  usual  noise  and  apple- 
diving.  As  there  were  no  gates  to  unhinge  or  an- 
cient cabbages  handy,  we  satisfied  ourselves  by  de- 
molishing the  apple  barrel,  and  pelting  one  another, 
in  as  friendly  a manner  as  pelting  would  permit,  with 
apple  cores.  A few  weeks  later  we  enjoyed  a recur- 
rence of  the  feast,  for  it  was  only  then  we  discovered 
the  proximity  of  Br.  Johnny’s  cabbage  garden. 
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Serious  efforts  were  made  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  Sacred  Text,  “ But  of  that  day  and  hour  no  one 
knoweth.”  Yes,  some  among-  us  so  clearly  proved 
that  the  great  day  had  come,  that  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  had  set  in. 
Good-bye  cablegrams  and  pious  prayers  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  1 130  A.  M.  was  the  hour  of  earthly 
doom.  But  the  hour  came  and  the  hour  went,  and 
the  world  still  careers  in  space.  Sleep  had  overcome 
our  friend  ; the  prefect  alone  awaited  the  terrible 
hour.  If  the  eternal  fires  had  broken  forth,  they 
must  have  been  in  his  eye,  for  no  one  saw  them. 

During  the  month  the  handball  tournament  was 
held.  Several  teams  were  entered,  and  a prize  was 
offered  to  the  winning  team.  After  many  well-fought 
games,  it  ended  with  Rodriguez  and  Murray  the 
winners. 

Andrew  W.  O’Malley, 

Sub-Freshman. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


The  Tyros,  after  many  defeats,  at  last  braced  up 
under  careful  coaching,  and  closed  the  season  by 
defeating  a team  from  the  city,  28  to  o. 

Third  Division  is  enthusiastic  over  the  playing  of 
the  Midgets.  Its  enthusiasm  is  not  without  reason. 
Though  the  smallest  team  in  the  College,  the  Mid- 
gets have  this  year  made  an  enviable  reputation  on 
the  gridiron.  Their  opponents,  in  almost  every  game, 
greatly  outweighed  them,  yet  their  skilful  playing 
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always  gained  a victory.  The  most  notable  of  their 
triumphs  was  that  over  the  Tiger  Jrs.  In  this  game 
the  Midgets  scored  sixty-eight  points,  while  their 
opponents  were  unable  to  score. 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  Midgets!  Midgets!  Midgets! 

“Third”  wishes  to  thank  Fr.  Minister,  Bro. 
Devereaux  and  Bro.  Reppert  for  their  substantial 
part  in  making  us  happy  on  the  feast  of  our  patron, 
St.  Stanislaus. 

Fr.  Harmon  has  left  us.  He  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Freshman.  Though  he  was  only  a 
short  time  on  “Third,”  he  was  loved  by  all.  Fr. 
Quigley  has  succeeded  him. 

“ Third  ” congratulates  Hubert  McNally  on  his 
speedy  recovery  and  what  seems  a miraculous 
cure  from  a dangerous  illness.  Hurry  up,  Pork 
Avenue,  we  want  to  see  you  again  with  us  ! 

The  programme  of  the  Spiritual  Academy,  in 
honor  of  our  patron,  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka,  was  as 


follows  : 

Piano 

“ The  Christmas  Bells  ” 

Kohler 

Essay 

IIENRY  P.  HE  WES. 

“ St.  Stanislaus  in  the  World  ” 

Essay 

ALFRED  B.  MACKAY. 

St.  Stanislaus  in  Relipioii 

Poem 

HARRY  FLEMMING. 

St.  Stanislaus 

Piano 

JACQUES  A.  s AFFORD. 

“ Pinkie  March  ” 

Major 

ALFRED  B.  MACKAY. 

The  usual  Election  Day  celebration  took  place  on 

November 

5th.  The  boys  celebrated 

it  in  true 
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old  Fordham  style,  with  a great  bon-fire  and  more 
than  an  enormous  quantity  of  “ things.”  It  was 
rumored  on  the  Division  that  the  Infirmarian  had 
prepared  a by-no-means-tasteless  remedy  for  such  as 
might  be  overcome.  Thanks,  Bro.  Dockery ! we 

were  wise.  We  took  no  supper  that  night so 

we  might  enjoy  ourselves  the  more. 

J.  A.  S AFFORD. 


Battalion  Dotes 


GENERAL  ORDER,  No.  2. 

The  following  appointments  and  promotions  are 
hereby  made : — 

Cadet  Major,  E.  T.  Swetnam,  Commanding,  St. 
John’s  Hall. 

Cadet  Capt.,  V.  J.  Krauss,  Adjutant,  St.  John’s 
Hall. 

Co.  “ D." — Cadet  Capt.,  Paul  Gleises  ; Cadet  ist 
Lieut.,  L.  Murray  ; Cadet  2d  Lieut.,  J.  Mackay.  Ser- 
geants.— ist,  J.  Safford  ; 2d,  C.  Hoyt. 

Co.  “ E.” — Cadet  Capt.,  H.  McNally;  Cadet  ist 
Lieut.,  V.  O’Rilley ; Cadet  2d  Lieut.,  H.  Hewes. 
Sergeants . — ist,  J.  McGraw  ; 2d,J.  Seiler;  3d,  IT.  Mc- 
Laughlin ; 4th,  J.  Curley. 

By  order  of, 

Major  Charles  Thruston  Greene,  U.  S.  A., 

Commandant. 

F.  F.  Donnelly,  Capt/and  Adjt. 

Drill  has  been  continuing  regularly  twice  a week, 
and  there  is  already  a marked  improvement  in  the 
company  manoeuvres.  It  is  hoped  that  this  im- 
provement will  continue,  so  that  by  next  spring, 
when  the  corps  is  inspected,  it  will  be  given  a high 
stand  among  the  colleges  having  military  organiza- 
tions. 

Major  Greene  is  supplementing  his  regular  course 
of  instruction  by  taking  the  cadets  to  the  National 
Guard  armories  to  see  the  drills,  reviews  and  inspec- 
tions of  the  state  troops,  that  thereby  they  may  form 
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a comparison  and  get  an  idea  of  how  regularly  organ- 
ized troops  drill.  The  following  cadets  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  have  visited 
several  of  the  armories:  Major  Edebohls,  Captains 
Donnelly,  Magee,  McLaughlin,  and  Messrs.  Mc- 
Namara and  McNally  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

The  following  extract  from  Inspector-General 
Breckinridge’s  report,  printed  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Discusssing  the  sub- 
ject of  military  camps.  General  Breckinridge  says : 
“ Evidences  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  during  the  past  year  are  abundantly 
illustrated  by  the  stride  which  has  been  made  in  the 
dissemination  of  military  knowledge  through  the 
agency  of  officers  of  the  army. 

“ All  of  the  fifty-eight  officers  detailed  for  duty  in 
colleges  are  on  the  retired  list,  which  is  not 
restricted  by  law  as  to  number.  Those  upon  the^ 
active  list  have  not  been  available  for  such  duty, 
owing  to  other  important  and  pressing  demands. 
That  the  War  Department  may  succeed  in  granting 
all  college  requests  for  army  details,  and  especially 
providing  each  of  the  115  institutionshaving  Govern- 
ment arms  and  equipments  with  a capable  and 
acceptable  military  instructor,  is  the  sincere  wish 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proper  military 
instruction  of  the  youths  of  the  country.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  21st  the  commandant 
assembled  the  cadets  in  the  Armory  Hall  and 
explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  a military  educa- 
tion. Showing  how  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  country  was  unprepared  solely  because  the 
youth  of  the  country  had  not  been  trained  in  mill- 
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tary  discipline  and  tactics.  Major  Greene’s  record 
will  be  found  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  a record  which  all 
the  members  of  the  corps  may  look  to  as  an  example 
of  high  merit  in  military  service. 

J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 


V 


€xcDange$. 


S^ONAHUE’S  Magazine  for  November  presents 
to  us  an  able  and  instructive  article  on 
“Tammany  Hall  and  the  Catholic  Church.” 
The  writer,  M.  P.  Curran,  is  an  old  Fordhamite  of 
the  Class  of  ’69.  He  refutes  the  charges  brought 
against  Irish  Catholics,  who,  it  is  alleged,  are  the 
leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  greedy,  domineer- 
ing masters  of  New  York  City.  Thus  he  writes 
with  regard  to  “ Americanism  ” of  Tammany  : “ The 
son  of  an  Englishman  or  a Scotchman  or  a Welsh- 
man passes  freely  for  an  American,  but  the  great- 
grandson  of  an  Irish  immigrant  is,  in  the  view  of  his 
critics,  Irish  still,  especially  if  he  clings  loyally  and 
devoutly  to  the  religious  faith  of  his  forefathers.” 

The  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  extremely 
particular  about  entering  into  politics  of  any  kind, 
goes  to  substantiate  his  arguments. 

The  injustice,  to  a great  extent,  of  the  slanders 
directed  against  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  that  organization  has 
benefitted  the  city,  brings  the  essay  to  a close. 


In  the  same  issue  T.  B.  Minahan,  ’74,  another  dis- 
tinguished alumnus,  writes  of  “ The  Federation  Con- 
vention,” dwelling  on  what  is  expected  from  it,  and 
how  such  expectations  can  best  be  realized  by  the 
executive  body.  In  part  he  says  : “ As  a result  of  the 
preparatory  meetings  held  in  New  York  City  and  at 
Long  Branch,  National  Federation  of  the  Catholic 
societies  of  the  country  may  now  be  taken  as  a fact. 
From  every  section  of  the  country  reports  already 
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promise  a very  full  and  representative  gathering  on 
the  tenth  of  December  at  Cincinnati.  There  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  the  success  of  this  effort  toward  a 
National  Union  of  the  various  societies  of  Catholic 
laymen.  With  the  urgent  necessity  for  such  action 
on  the  part  of  Catholic  citizens,  with  the  inviting  re- 
sults possible  to  be  realized  thereby,  the  wonder  is 
that  such  a Federation  has  been  so  long  delayed  after 
those  already  formed  by  citizens  of  all  other  denom- 
inations. Separated,  even  though  very  numerous, 
societies  of  Catholic  citizens  remained  a cypher  in 
national  life  ; united,  these  same  societies  will  neces- 
sarily become  a power  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
anticipated  results  of  Federation  are  quite  fully  and 
thoughtfully  summarized  in  the  circular  letter  sent 
out  by  the  temporary  organization  recently  effected 
at  Long  Branch.” 

Any  information  concerning  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Catholic  Societies  will  be  gladly  furnished 
by  John  J.  O’Rourke,  Secretary,  1305  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Some  knowledge  of  Political  Economy  is  evinced 
in  the  article  on  Money,  in  the  Xavier.  The  esteem 
in  which  men  hold  money,  and  the  poverty  and  suf- 
fering caused  by  its  misuse,  incites  the  writer  to  find 
a means  of  remedying  the  fault.  But  his  idea  is 
hardly  practical.  Tolstoi  might  advocate  such  the- 
ories, but  we  cannot  admit  that  it  lies  in  the  power 
of  one  man  or  even  a number  of  men  to  change 
moral  character  and  tendencies  of  the  whole  world. 
The  fact  of  a man’s  piling  up  money  without  any 
apparent  object  in  view,  may  be  deplored,  but 
hardly  corrected.  The  short  story,  entitled  “ A 
Critical  Situation,”  has  interest  and  conciseness. 
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The  Loretto  Magazine  for  November  contains  much 
pleasant  reading  matter.  The  opening  poem, 
“ November  Thoughts,”  has  an  agreeable  tone  of  re- 
ligious feeling.  A eulogy  of  our  late  President  is 
under  the  heading,  “ in  a Pensive  Mood,”  and  does 
the  author  much  credit. 

The  article  on  “ Tolstoi’s  Social  and  Religious 
Doctrines,”  in  the  Lcsbiaii  Hetald. , shows  much  labor 
and  no  small  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  writer 
makes  evident  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  basis 
of  all  Tolstoi’s  social  and  religious  theories,  i.  e., 
love.  A man  who  would  do  away  with  laws,  armies 
and  governments  and  favor  Anarchy  and  all  similar 
creeds,  is  hardly  the  man  to  look  to  for  information. 

W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 


A General  History  of  the  Christian  Era.  Vol.  II.  The  Protestant/ 
Revolution.  By  A.  G-uggenberger,  S.  J.  Price,  $1.50.  B.  Herder,  17  S. 
Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  second  volume  of  Father  Guggenberger’s  great  work  deals  with  a 
period  of  Church  History  fraught  with  interest  for  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant alike ; a period,  however,  the  true  inwardness  of  which  many 
Catholics  and  very  many  Protestants  are  wofully  ignorant.  There  are  so 
many  books  dealing  with  this  period,  written  by  Protestants,  that  though 
the  Catholic  side  of  the  subject  has  been  time  and  again  well  put  for- 
ward, Father  Guggenberger  is  entitled  to  our  sincerest  gratitude  in  setting 
forth  again  the  true  facts  and  doing  it  in  so  clear  and  scholarly  a way. 
We  are  sure  that  the  Catholic  public  will  not  fail  to  give  to  this  Volume 
the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  Yols.  I.  and  III.,  especially  as  B. 
Herder,  the  publisher,  sends  forth  the  work  in  a dress  to  catch  the  eye 
and  at  a price  that  few  will  find  it  difficult  to  pay. 

Juvenile  Round  Table.  20  Catholic  stories  by  Catholic  authors.  Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 

Benziger  Bros,  have  indeed  furnished  a real  Christmas  treat  for  their 
readers  in  this  tastefully  decorated  volume.  The  stories  are  all  interest- 
ing, so  it  is  hard  to  commend  one  more  than  another.  However,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  few  Juveniles  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
volume  in  our  Sanctum,  the  stories  of  Father  Finn,  Anna  Sadlier  and 
David  Selden  are  held  to  be  the  most  entertaining.  It  makes  a pretty 
Xmas  gift,  and  only  costs  $1.00. 

Her  Father's  Daughter.  By  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson.  Benziger 
Bros.,  New  York.  Price,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Hinkson,  or  Katharine  Tynan,  as  we  knew  her  first,  needs  not 
tasteful  binding  and  profuse  illustrations  to  win  us  to  the  perusal  of  her 
stories.  She  has  already  earned  for  herself  the  title  to  be  heard,  or,  if 
you  will,  read ; nay,  has  won  the  title  over  and  over  again  by  her  charm- 
ingly simple  prose  and  verse.  However,  should  there  be  any  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  have  read  any  of  Katharine  Tynan’s  books,  Benziger  Bros, 
have  chosen  a very  apt  means  to  lure  them  into  the  circle  of  her  admirers. 
The  tasteful  binding  will  force  them  to  open  the  book,  and  the  story  will 
keep  them  in  thrall  till  ‘ Her  Father’s  Daughter  ’ gets  her  reward. 

Lucius  Flavus.  An  historical  tale  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Spillmann,  S.  J.  B.  Herder, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1901.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  novel  of  Fr.  Spillmann  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  So 
closely  has  the  author  kept  iu  touch  with  the  facts  of  History,  that  the 
student  need  not  go  beyond  this  book  to  have  a correct  idea  of  the  events 
that  led  up  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
enough  story  in  it  to  carry  even  an  indifferent  student  of  History  through 
to  the  end. 

Religious  Education  and  Its  Failures.  By  the  Right  Rev.  James 
Billord,  D.  D.,  Titular  Bishop  of  Milevis.  The  Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana.  Retail  price,  10  cents. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


In  the  foregoing  pamphlet  the  writer  maintains  that  leakage  in  the 
Church  is  largely  due  to  a defective  system  of  religious  instruction.  He 
points  out  two  main  defects  : one  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  cate- 
chism, and  the  other  in  the  catechism  itself.  Our  teaching  is  dry  and 
uninteresting,  and  we  cram  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  understand- 
ing. In  one  word,  we  are  behind  the  age  in  our  system  of  religious 
instruction.  Matters  arejmade  still  worse  by  the  way  in  which  catechisms 
are  drawn  up.  The  language  is  not  simple  enough  for  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  child  is  compelled  to  memorize  verbose  and  clumsy  formulas 
which  he  does  not  understand.  The  booklet  contains  many  useful  sugges- 
tions for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young.  The 
author  holds  a peculiar  doctrine  about  the  memory.  According  to 
him,  each  faculty  has  its  own  store-house  or  memory  attached,  but  not  as 
something  distinct  from  the  facult3r  itself.  Hence  we  have  a “ con- 
science-memory, imagination-memory,  will-memory,  and  action-memory," 
all  of  which  must  be  cultivated  in  the  teaching  of  catechism. 
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cKEW  YEAR'S  EVE : 


*2 hou  art  going,  Old  Year,  going 
To  the  land  of  Having  Been! 

O'er  the  river  darkly  flowing. 

On  whose  farther  shore  are  seen 
cMyriad  forms  of  all  the  ages, 

Gathered  there  to  let  thee  in! 

<Many  a blessing  didst  thou  scatter 
Round  my  pathway,  day  by  day, 
cMany  a hope  long  cherished  shatter, 
cMany  a loved  heart  still  for  aye ; 

Yet  the  upward  way  grows  clearer 
c -And  life  brighter  for  thy  stay!- 

Fare  thee  well!  Through  joy  and  sorrow 
Thou  wast  tried  and  trusted  friend; 
Yet  thy  kinsman  of  to-morrow 
Laughs  in  triumph  o'er  thy  end: 

<Ah!  I know  not  what  the  portion 
Which  his  coming  may  portend! 
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Yet  again , Old  Year,  I’ll  meet  thee,* 
When  to  yon  untrodden  shore 
I am  borne, — but  not  to  greet  thee 
cAs  in  days  which  come  no  more: 

I the  culprit,  thou  to  witness. 

Good  or  evil  done  of  yore  l 

Q.  Reus,  ’04. 


■ ’ r .. 
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had  met  with  it,  but  now,  somehow,  his  memory 
failed  him,  and  the  mystery  seemed  only  to  deepen 
as  he  strove  to  unravel  it. 

David  looked  up  from  his  work  to  rack  his  brains 
anew.  In  the  act  of  so  doing,  he  heard  Alfred  Ken- 
nedy’s voice  from  behind,  in  answer  to  the  query  just 
made.  “ Certainly,  old  man.  Take  my  rough  copy 
and  hand  it  back  when  you  get  through.  Go  easy  and 
don’t  get  pinched.”  The  paper  was  passed  back  and 
returned  after  the  ninth  question  had  been  tran- 
scribed on  Burkell’s. 

Kennedy  began  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  his 
work.  “ How  are  you  making  out,  Dave  ? ” he  in- 
quired, while  still  writing. 

“Got  ’em  all  except  the  ninth.  Stickler,  isn’t  it,” 
replied  that  gentleman. 

“ My  version  of  it  is  at  your  disposal,”  ventured 
Kennedy.  “ Burkell  has  just  inspected  it,  and  as  soon 
as  I get  through  copying  it  out  I’ll  send  it  over.” 

David’s  heart  thumped  loudly  against  his  sturdy 
sides.  Here  was  the  answer  to  the  question  that 
had  proved  to  be  his  only  stumbling-block. 

Fate  seemed  to  favor  him.  Soon  it  would  be  his 
and  his  mind  be  set  at  ease.  The  temptation  was 
great  and  the  benefits  not  to  be  disregarded  ; but  he 
hestitated.  This  was  not  his  idea  of  honor.  His 
fellow-students  might  perhaps  call  him  a softy  or  a 
goody-goody,should  he  attempt  to  express  his  views 
on  the  subject.  But  who  would  suspect  him?  He 
was  admitted  to  be  the  best  student  in  the  class,  and 
surely  this  little  cribbing  would  pass  unnoticed. 
There  was  the  money  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of. 
The  winning  of  it  would  ensure  his  entry  into  Law 
School  in  the  fall,  and  launch  him  out  upon  the  road 
his  ambition  prompted  him  to  take.  Would  he  sacri- 
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fice  all  and  shatter  the  idol  in  his  mother’s  heart  for 
this  trifling  matter  ? Never  before  had  he  had  re- 
course to  such  means.  His  heart,  his  honor,  his 
very  soul  rebelled. 

At  that  moment  Kennedy  brought  his  moral  spec- 
ulations to  an  abrupt  close.  “ Here’s  the  ninth, 
Dave — why,  what  are  you  looking  so  blue  about  ? ” 

“ Never  mind,  Al.  Thanks  all  the  same.” 

“ Why,  you  idiot!”  broke  out  Kennedy,  in  rather 
hazardous  tones  ; “ if  you’ve  got  the  rest  of  them,  jot 
down  this  and  the  prize  is  a sure  thing.” 

“ Think  I’ll  try  and  work  it  out  myself,”  blurted 
Dave,  “ and  besides ” 

“ Rowen,  you  were  always  a conscientious  fool. 
Have  your  own  way  and  lose  everything.  I can’t 
make  you  take  it.” 

The  young  man’s  mind  was  made  up.  He  folded 
his  paper  with  its  gaping  blank  space,  and  walking 
to  the  desk  of  the  professor  in  charge,  placed  it  there 
and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

Ten  days  later  there  was  another  assembly.  Com- 
mencement Day  had  come.  Brilliant  speeches  were 
made,  and  David  Rowen  waited  with  the  others  in 
anticipation  of  the  result  of  his  labors.  His  anxiety 
on  that  point  was  short-lived. 

The  highest  honors  of  the  class  and  the  Plimpton 
Purse  were  Thomas  Burkell’s.  He  smothered  his 
indignation,  for  he  knew  how  the  prize  had  been  won. 

Had  wrong  triumphed  over  right  ? 

Slowly  the  young  man  left  the  campus,  crowded 
with  joyful  humanity,  over-run  by  his  class-men, 
each  trailing  along  with  him  a little  knot  of  friends 
exulting  in  their  particular  hero’s  success. 

David’s  mind  was  in  another  state  as  he  jour- 
neyed to  the  city.  His  hopes  were  shattered  in  one 
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short  second  and  his  trial  begun.  He  must  find  work 
and  endeavor  to  gain  by  other  means  what  he  had 
lost. 

After  a search  of  some  two  weeks,  David  finally 
procured  employment  in  a law-office,  where  the  sal- 
ary, though  scanty,  would  suffice  at  least  for  his 
personal  wants.  Here  he  showed  himself  to  be  the 
zealous,  hard-working,  studious  man  of  his  college 
days,  and  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  the  law- 
books and  records  which  were  within  his  reach. 

There  was  no  one  to  confide  in,  to  encourage  him, 
to  advise  and  urge  him  on.  Alone,  he  combatted 
with  fortune  to  make  his  meagre  earnings  meet  ex- 
penses. At  home,  his  poor  mother  was  buoyed  up 
by  his  letters  of  hope,  though  none  hinted  at  his 
circumstances,  and  he  knew  it  would  break  her  heart 
should  he  fail  to  enter  law-school  in  the  fall. 

The  hot  summer  days  sped  on  ; autumn’s  leaves 
had  long  since  fallen  and  now  lay  covered  over  with 
the  ermine  mantle  of  winter. 

Alone,  David  Rowen  pondered  over  his  past  and 
his  future,  his  blighted  hopes,  his  loss  of  the  first 
three  months  of  the  law  course  and  the  utter  absence 
of  any  apparent  sign  of  a change  in  the  state  of 
affairs.  Thus  he  sat  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  in  the  sol- 
itary chair  that,  with  a bed  and  a small  table,  made 
up  the  furniture  of  his  humble  quarters.  It  was  bit- 
ter cold  outside  and  the  wind  blew  chilly  through 
the  halls  of  the  building,  moaning  through  the  cracks 
in  his  door,  seeming  to  render  his  prospects  as 
mournful  as  they  were  drear. 

Those  same  fellow  students  that  figured  in  his 
dreams  at  that  moment  were  far  differently  engaged. 
There  was  a class  re-union  at  a prominent  city  club 
to  which  most  of  the  men  belonged.  Through  the 
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fact  that  none  knew  his  address,  no  invitation 
reached  David.  But  what  if  it  had  ? 

Toasts  to  Alma  Mater  had  been  made,  and  the 
merry-makers  left  the  dinner-table  in  little  groups 
to  smoke  and  talk  over  old  times. 

“ Speaking  of  strange  people,”  said  Alfred  Ken- 
nedy, who  was  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  talking 
for  one  of  these  little  groups,  “ I never  met  anyone 
quite  so  interesting  as  Dave  Rowen  ; he  was  a mys- 
tery to  me.” 

“ By  the  way,”  remarked  some  one,  “ has  anyone 
heard  from  him  lately  ? ” 

“ I am  coming  to  that  in  due  time,”  continued 
Kennedy;  “but  first  let  me  explain  why  I consider 
the  adjective  strange  an  essential  part  of  his  make-up. 
D uring  the  examinations  last  June  for  the  Plimpton 
Prize,  I found  out  that  Dave  had  every  question 
down  pat,  except  one,  and  that  one — ‘ Mirabile 
dictu  ’ — I had  straight.  Of  course  I offered  it  to 
him,  but  no  amount  of  arguing  could  make  him  take 
it.  Well,  a friend  of  mine  told  me  yesterday  about 
a young  fellow  in  his  law-office  who  calls  himself 
David  Rowen,  and  in  a general  way  seems  to  answer 
his  description;  but  the  story  of  his  being  in  want 
and  without  a cent  to  go  to  college  last  fall,  as  you 
remember  was  always  his  wish,  was  more  than  even 
I could  believe.  Boys,  we’ll  have  to  hunt  him  up.” 

From  the  time  Kennedy  had  started  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  Tom  Burkell’s  face  assumed  a slight 
pallor,  which  increased  as  he  went  on. 

He  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  as  Kennedy 
stopped,  he  edged  up  closer  and  whispered  in  his  ear  : 
“ lake  to  see  you  after.  A little  business.”  Shortly 
before  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  two  men  sauntered 
into  the  library  and  drew  chairs  up  to  the  fire- 
place where  the  logs  crackled  cheerfully. 
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“ What’s  the  trouble,  Tom,”  began  Kennedy,  with 
a shade  of  anxiety  in  his  voice  “ anything  serious  ? ” 

“ Well,  to  tell  the  truth,”  replied  Burkell,  “it  is 
rather  serious.  I have  done  that  fellow  Rowen  a 
great  injustice,  and  I shall  never  be  satisfied  till  I 
have  straightened  things  out.  You  know,  A 1,”  he 
continued,  “ I didn’t  win  that  Plimpton  Prize  on 
my  merits,  and  there  isn’t  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Rowen,  as  he  was  second,  would  have 
gotten  it,  had  I the  same  sense  of  honor  as  he.  And 
now,  Al,  what  do  you  advise  ? ” 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Tom,  that  it  is  clearly  your  duty 
to  make  a proper  restitution  ; that  is,  return  the  prize 
to  him.” 

“ Of  course,  Al,  that  is  my  intention,”  interrupted 
Burkell,  impatiently;  “but  when  I consider  him 
wasting  his  time  in  that  dreary  office,  and  devoting 
to  hard  work  the  precious  moments  that  might  have 
been  spent  more  profitably  at  Law  School,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  1 am  indebted  to  him  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  even  money  can  recompense.  Do  you 
think  he  would  accept  any  money  to  help  him  in  his 
financial  embarrassments  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed,  Tom  ; not  if  he’s  the  same  fellow  I 
knew  at  college.  I’m  afraid  you’d  offend  him.” 

“ Oh,  I’ll  make  him  take  it  as  a loan.  Where  the 
deuce  can  I get  his  address  ? How  about  that  friend 
of  yours  ? ” 

“ By  Jove  ! ” exclaimed  Kennedy,  “ I saw  him  in 
the  billiard  room,  as  we  walked  in  here.  I’ll  see  if 
he’s  there  yet.” 

“What  a magnanimous  chap  that  Rowen  is!” 
mused  Burkell,  as  Al  hurried  out  of  the  room  ; “ to 
think  that  he  would  endure  for  such  a time  without 
complaint  the  disappointment  of  losing  that  prize, 
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after  working  so  hard  and  knowing  full  well  that  he 
was  deprived  of  it  by  dishonest  methods.” 

“ We’re  in  luck,  Tom,”  came  Kennedy’s  voice 
from  the  doorway  ; “ just  caught  my  friend  as  he  was 
leaving.” 

“ All  right,”  answered  Burkell  ; “ you  get  the 
coats  and  I’ll  ring  for  a cab.  Let’s  get  this  dis- 
agreeable job  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  no 
man  likes  to  acknowledge  his  faults.” 

They  were  soon  seated  comfortably  in  a cab  and 
rolling  over  the  deserted,  snow-covered  streets. 
To  Burkell  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  come 
to  a stop.  His  mind  was  altogether  given  up  to  his 
present  perplexities. 

Finally  they  drew  up  before  a long,  low  building 
which  reared  itself  ominously  in  the  darkness  be- 
fore them.  Both  mounted  the  rickety  stairway  and 
paused  before  a door  indicated  by  the  landlady.  A 
tiny  ray  of  light  shone  through  the  great  cracks  in 
it,  but  enough  to  reveal  the  despondent  face  of 
Burkell. 

We  return  to  David,  seated  as  we  left  him,  wrapt 
in  thought. 

A knock  at  the  door  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

Who  would  call  on  him  at  such  an  hour?  He 
walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  started  back  in 
surprise.  The  hands  of  both  his  friends  grasped  his 
in  a warm  and  hearty  shake. 

David  was  disconcerted.  He  had  tried  to  keep 
the  secret  of  his  poverty,  especially  from  his  college 
associates. 

“ Howare  you,  old  man?”  said  Kennedy,  speaking 
first.  “ Why  in  thunder  didn’t  you  let  a fellow  know 
something  about  you  for  the  last  five  months?” 

David  offered  the  chair  to  one  of  his  visitors  and 
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motioned  with  an  apology  toward  the  bed  as  the 
only  other  available  seat.  “ Dave,”  blurted  out  Tom 
Burkell,  “ I have  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
the  great  wrong  I have  done  you.  A1  has  told  me 
all — your  honest,  upright  refusal  of  his  offer  to  help 
you  win  the  Plimpton  Prize  on  examination  day, 
and  of  the  subsequent  defeat  of  all  your  hopes. 

“ Tell  me,  Dave, — God  knows  I’ve  suffered  enough 
in  the  last  hour  to  know  what  trouble  and  suffering 
is — tell  me  you  bear  me  no  ill-will.  I bring  you  the 
very  gold  pieces  I cheated  you  out  of.  To  me  they 
were  a trifle  ; to  you,  as  I now  see^  too’  well,  they 
meant  all.  The  honor  and  distinction  you  have ” 

M Hold  on,  Tom,”  stammered  David,  “ I can’t  stand 
you  talking  like  that.  I have  never  considered  you 
other  than  a friend.  It  is  for  me  rather  to  thank  you. 
You  won  that  prize — no  matter  how — and  in  turn- 
ing it  over  to  me,  you  do  it  as  a favor.  Tom,  let’s 
forget  about  it.” 

“ I have  more  than  that  to  tell  you,  Dave,”  said 
Burkell.  “ The  second  term  at  the  law  school  opens 
next  week,  and  from  what  I have  heard,  you  must 
know  enough  from  your  private  study  to  pass  the 
exams.  I want  to  give  you  a New  Year’s  gift  in  the 
shape  of  a check  that  will  cover  all  expenses  through 
the  entire  course.  Don’t  tell  me,  no.  It  is  your 
duty,  in  justice  to  yourself  and  your  mother,  to 
accept  it.” 

“ Yes,”  murmured  David,  “ I acted  right  after 
all.” 

The  New  Year  bells  rang  happily  that  night  for 
David  Rowen. 


W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 


Parodies. 


ARODIES,  as  a rule,  are  a sort  of  literary 
desecration.  They  may  cause  the  unthinking 
to  laugh,  but  they  make  the  judicious  grieve. 
The  New  York  stage  has  recently  given  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind.  A certain  theatre-manager  has 
treated  his  audience  to  a parody  of  “ The  Holy  City,” 
and  he  has  probably  realized  already  the  extent  of  his 
bad  taste.  At  least  on  one  occasion  several  people 
left  the  theatre  in  the  midst  of  the  performance,  as 
a protest  against  such  desecration.  The  man  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  degrade  sacred  music  by  substi- 
tuting for  solemn  words  the  low  jokes  of  a topical 
song,  deserves  to  be  snubbed  both  in  public  and 
private  : he  is  not  a fit  person  to  supply  popular 
amusement.  Instead  of  purifying  and  elevating  the 
taste  of  the  community,  he  caters  to  the  rabble 
for  the  sake  of  lucre.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to  his 
conscience,  for  he  has  lost  it  ; it  is  vain  to  address 
his  good  taste,  for  he  has  none  ; the  only  argument 
that  tells  with  him  is  money.  Touch  his  pocket, 
and  you  soon  bring  him  to  a sense  of  his  duty.  Oh, 
that  our  more  enlightened  theatre-goers  would  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  protest,  when 
the  occasion  demands  it,  against  all  amusements  of 
questionable  propriety. 

In  like  manner,  men  of  literary  taste  should  set 
their  faces  against  parodies  of  classical  pieces.  On 
account  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  original  sug- 
gests the  parody,  and  the  ridiculous  is  fatal  to  the 
sublime.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  the 
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parody  is  more  a work  of  art  than  the  original,  and 
I shall  presently  prove  my  statement  by  an  example. 
When  a writer  who  ought  to  be  Christian  takes 
special  delight  in  carping  at  the  creed  of  millions 
and  insulting  the  faith  of  ages  ; when  he  plays  the 
high-priest  of  paganism  and  blasphemes  the  God  of 
his  fathers  ; when  Jupiter  and  Juno  and  Pan  are 
hailed  in  all  seriousness  as  divinities,  while  the  Sav- 
iour of  mankind  is  treated  as  an  imposter,  and  His 
followers  as  credulous  dupes  : then  indeed  we  may 
well  protest  against  such  an  outrage  ; and  if  by  a 
parody  we  can  throw  ridicule  on  such  pagan  stuff, 
we  are  doing  a service  to  the  cause  of  morality.  On 
this  principle  the  world  of  letters  owes  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Keating,  an  English 
Jesuit,  for  applying  in  pleasantry  to  the  making  of 
boys  what  Mr.  Swinburne  meant  in  seriousness  for 
the  making  of  men.  If  this  were  a solitary  instance 
of  paganism  in  Swinburne’s  poems,  we  might  chari- 
tably suppose  that  he  was  trifling  for  the  nonce,  and 
we  might  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of  poetic  license  ; 
but  his  whole  writings  from  beginning  to  end  teem 
with  the  rankest  paganism,  and  the  burden  of  his 
song  is  a wild  wail  over  the  havoc  wrought  by 
Christianity.  For  instance,  take  the  following 
stanzas  from  The  Last  Oracle : — 

“ Fire  for  light,  and  hell  for  heaven,  and  psalms  for  pasans 
Filled  the  clearest  eyes  and  lips  most  sweet  of  song, 

When  for  chant  of  Greeks  the  wail  of  Galilseans 

Made  the  whole  world  moan  with  hymns  of  wrath  and  wrong.” 

For  the  shades  are  about  us  that  hover 
When  darkness  is  half  withdrawn; 

And  the  skirts  of  the  dead  night  cover 
The  face  of  the  live  new  dawn. 

For  the  past  is  not  utterly  past, 

Though  the  words  on  its  lips  be  the  last : 
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And  the  time  be  gone  by  with  its  creed, 

When  men  were  as  beasts  that  bleed  ; 

As  sheep  or  as  swine  that  wallow 
In  the  shambles  of  faith  and  of  fear. 

0 father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 

Destroyer  and  healer,  hear! 

It  is  sad  to  see  a gifted  man  using  his  gifts  against 
the  Giver.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  even  formed  his 
style  on  the  Sacred  W ritings  which  he  laughs  at,  and 
his  best  passages  are  pagan  ideas  expressed  in  Scrip- 
tural language.  But,  as  a general  rule,  he  is  so  excess- 
ively obscure  as  to  be  wholly  or  partly  unintelligible. 
His  creed  is  vague  and  so  is  his  diction  ; he  mistakes 
obscurity  for  depth,  and  confounds  the  commonplace 
with  common  sense  in  eschewing  both.  There  are 
still  graver  charges  brought  against  him  : charges  of 
downright  obscenity  in  some  of  his  productions. 
But  these  passages  I have  never  read,  nor  do  I intend 
to  read  them.  I make  the  statement  merely  on  the 
strength  of  what  the  critics  say.  The  edition  which 
I have  read  is  well  expurgated  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard, who  has  honored  the  genius  of  Swinburne  by 
collecting  the  best  of  his  works  and  by  prefixing  an 
introduction  of  great  critical  value.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  our  modern  pagan  is  a writer 
of  wonderful  power  whenever  he  is  clear  enough  to 
be  understood.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I refer  the 
reader  to  three  choruses  in  the  Atalanta  of  Calydon. 

One  of  these  has  been  happily  imitated  and  even 
surpassed  by  Father  Keating.  The  closing  line, 
“ between  a sleep  and  a sleep,”  which  in  the  original 
means  coming  from  nothing  and  passing  into  noth- 
ingness, again  has  received  a happy  turn  which  takes 
all  the  malice  out  of  it.  There  is,  however,  a slight 
falling  off  toward  the  end  of  the  parody,  and  there 
are  a few  violent  inversions  that  have  a doggerel 
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ring  about  them.  Moreover,  there  are  some  changes 
in  metre,  which  look  like  a confession  of  weakness  and 
a bowing  down  before  difficulties.  But  these  changes 
of  metre  are  in  the  original,  and  are  not  attributable 
to  the  imitator.  In  our  own  humble  opinion,  the 
pupil  has  outrun  the  master,  and  his  parody  is  an 
exquisite  piece  of  workmanship.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  that  Father  Keating  sets  his  hand  to,  which 
he  does  not  adorn.  He  himself,  though  still  young, 
has  written  poetry  of  a very  high  order;  and  if  he 
continues  to  cultivate  his  gift,  he  is  destined  to 
make  a lasting  name  in  English  literature.  Mean- 
while we  thank  him  for  the  treat  he  has  given  us  in 
the  following  humorous  poem  : — 


Che  making  of  Boys. 

i. 

Before  the  Invention  of  Soul 

There  came  to  the  making  of  Boys 
Limbs  under  loose  control, 

Health  with  a gift  of  noise  ; 
Candour  with  Craft  for  leaven, 
Appetite  causing  dearth, 
Merriment  fallen  from  heaven, 

And  Muddiness  risen  from  earth  ; 
Fists  aye  doubled  to  fight, 

Languor  scorning  the  ant, 

Right  the  shadow  of  Might, 

And  Won’t  the  substance  of  Can't. 

II. 

And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 
Cropt  hair  and  projection  of  ears  ; 
And  a wellwrought  lacrymal  gland 
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To  furnish  the  falling  of  tears; 

And  ink  in  spots  and  in  streaks, 

And  juices  of  stickiest  fruits; 

And  dirt  the  deposit  of  weeks 
For  lacquer  of  laceless  boots; 

And  gave,  with  explosion  of  laughter, 

To  the  thing  they  had  caused  to  live, 

A mind  than  a donkey’s  dafter, 

And  memory  tight  as  a sieve  ; 

And  search  made  into  the  treasure 
For  all  that  is  apt  to  annoy, 

When  they  shaped,  to  ruin  our  pleasure, 

The  frame  and  spirit  of  Boy. 

III. 

From  the  voices  of  Earth  and  Air 

They  gathered  the  worst  to  be  found, 

And  maliciously  added  a pair 

Of  lungs  that  were  leather  and  sound  ; 

Stomach  and  Cheek  they  wrought 
Of  brass  without  and  within; 

And  a bar  of  adamant  brought 
And  made  it  serve  as  a shin. 

Lessons  to  learn  and  say 

They  gave,  and  a liking  for  ease  ; 

And  games  to  practise  and  play, 

And  knees  and  holes  at  the  knees. 

IV. 

His  speech  is  a tangled  skein  ; 

With  his  lips  he  baffleth  wit; 

In  his  heart  he  hath  fear  of  pain  ; 

In  his  words  a contempt  for  it. 

He  grieves  when  he’s  clothed  with  precision, 
And  knows  he  must  tidy  keep  ; 

His  day  is  a tumult  elysian 
Between  a sleep  and  a sleep. 

A.  Layman  Hopps. 


T$  tbc  modern  newspaper  an  ilntnixed  Blessing  ? 


|F  we  were  to  go  back  a hundred  years  in  the 
Jjf  world’s  history,  we  could  barely  live  without 
the  conveniences  of  modern  civilization  ; or  if 
we  did  manage  to  eke  out  our  existence,  life  would 
be  scarcely  worth  the  living.  The  advance  in  mater- 
ial improvements  is  indicated  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  stage-coach  and  the  modern  train  ; 
between  the  farthing  candle  of  our  forefathers  and 
the  electric  light  of  to-dav  ; between  the  sailing  vessel 
which  took  six  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  the 
floating  palace  which  can  make  the  passage  in  less 
than  six  days.  The  telegraph,  which  flashes  news 
from  end  to  end  of  the  earth  in  a twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
and  the  press,  which  publishes  that  news  not  only 
daily,  but  several  times  a day, — are  an  essential 
feature  of  our  modern  improvements,  and  seem  to 
be  indispensable  to  our  welfare  and  happiness.  We 
must  have  the  morning  paper  served  up  with  our 
coffee  and  rolls  at  breakfast,  and  our  busy  day  is 
rounded  off  with  an  evening  journal.  The  politician 
must  keep  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  country  and 
observe  the  progress  of  a campaign  ; the  business  man 
must  watch  the  fluctuations  in  stocks  and  the  latest 
inducements  in  real  estate  ; the  theatre-goer  and  the 
pleasure-seeker  must  read  the  columns  of  amusement; 
and  the  curious  must  see  what  there  is  in  the  way  of 
scandal.  The  force  of  habit  seems  to  have  created 
for  us  a want  which  has  to  be  satisfied. 

And  yet  the  evils  which  generally  attend  upon 
indiscriminate  newspaper-reading  more  than  coun- 
ts 
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terbalance  the  advantages  that  may  be  gleaned  in 
particular  cases.  In  the  first  place,  the  habit  of 
reading  newspapers,  like  so  many  other  habits,  tends 
to  excess,  and  becomes  a waste  of  precious  time. 
How  many  begin  and  end  their  day  with  the  news- 
paper ! On  the  Sabbath  they  read  the  Sunday 
edition  from  morning  till  night,  and  perhaps  neglect 
to  go  to  church.  One  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  Millenium  by  an  American  humorist  is 
that  we  should  not  have  time  to  read  the  papers  if 
every  day  in  the  week  were  a Sunday.  The  thing 
sounds  paradoxical,  and  yet  the  remark,  though 
facetious,  contains  a large  amount  of  truth  and  a 
gentle  reproach  for  a widespread  abuse.  When  the 
newspaper  monopolizes  our  recreations,  and  leaves 
us  no  time  or  taste  for  more  solid  reading,  then  it 
becomes  a curse  instead  of  a blessing  and  demands 
a speedy  remedy. 

This  is  especially  true  when  we  consider  its  effect 
upon  the  mind.  It  acts  as  a sort  of  mental  dissipa- 
tion and  destroys  intellectual  vigor.  Those  who 
are  much  addicted  to  the  practice  are  utterly  incap- 
able of  serious  mental  work  ; they  have  lost  the 
power  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  they  are 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  literary  hacks.  For  them 
the  reading  of  serious  books  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Anything  that  demands  thought  and  at- 
tention is  considered  deep  or  dull.  Nor  is  this  evil 
confined  to  people  of  an  inferior  education ; it  ex- 
tends even  to  college  men,  who  should  have  acquired 
a taste  for  better  literature.  A few  years  ago  a young 
man,  with  a college  degree  framed  on  his  wall, 
acknowledged  publicly  that  excessive  newspaper 
reading  had  dissipated  his  mental  forces  and  left 
him  intellectually  an  invalid.  He  even  advertised 
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for  a remedy  ; and  a gentleman  prominent  in  educa- 
tional matters  suggested  that  the  invalid  in  question 
should  return  to  the  Greek  or  Mathematics  of  his 
college  days.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  and  with 
what  results,  I am  unable  to  say. 

Another  intellectual  drawback  is  that  the  English 
of  the  ordinary  American  newspaper  is  notoriously 
bad  ; and  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  bulk  of 
reporters,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  have  no 
other  qualification  for  their  work  save  a strong 
imagination  and  a lax  conscience.  Sound  literary 
training  they  have  none.  Their  writing  abounds  in 
bad  grammar,  bad  taste,  bad  history,  bad  philosophy 
and  bad  morality.  If  we  met  them  face  to  face,  we 
should  never  deign  them  an  audience  in  a drawing 
room  ; and  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  give  hours  and 
days  to  the  perusal  of  their  trashy  writing.  Much 
of  the  slang  of  the  country  is  due  to  them,  if  not  in 
its  origin,  at  least  in  its  preservation.  Putting  aside 
the  jargon  of  the  “ gridiron  ” and  the  “ diamond  ” and 
the  “ ring,”  which  is  utterly  abominable,  wehave  still 
enough  slang  left  to  make  the  judicious  grieve. 
These  penny-a-liners  either  reproduce  the  language 
of  low  life,  or,  if  they  attempt  to  be  original,  they 
take  unwarrantable  liberties  with  their  mother 
tongue.  The  spelling  of  the  English  language,  how- 
ever arbitrary  and  absurd  it  may  be  from  a philolog- 
ical point  of  view,  is  now  fixed  for  us;  and  any  serious 
departure  from  accepted  usage,  such  as  “defi”and 
“ thro”  is  an  intolerable  offence  against  good  taste. 
Moreover,  the  newspapers  are  largely  responsible 
for  circulating  and  perpetuating  certain  expressions, 
which  once  were  local  and  are  now  known  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world  as  Americanisms. 
Such  expressions  may  possibly  be  tolerated  in  con- 
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versation, where  ease  rather  than  stiffness,  spontan- 
eity rather  than  studied  language,  is  to  be  expected; 
but  we  have  a right  to  look  for  something  more 
from  a man  who  deems  it  worth  while  to  put  his 
thoughts  on  paper.  For  example,  to  use  the  sign  of 
the  infinitive  without  the  infinitive  itself  is  a violation 
of  classic  usage.  Instead  of  saying,  “You  may  if 
you  wish  to,”  we  should  rather  say,  “ You  may  if  you 
wish  to  do  so,”  or  simply,  “You  may  if  you  wish.” 
Again,  some  of  the  leading  dailies  in  their  headlines 
omit  the  signofthe  infinitiveafterthe  verb"  help”;  as, 
for  example,  “ We  should  help  purify  the  city.”  This 
is  good  German,  but  bad  English.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  the  style  of  the  average  American  journal 
is  that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  It  is  better 
than  the  dialect  of  the  modern  novel,  or  the  doggerel 
which  offends  the  sight  in  the  elevated  and  surface 
cars  of  the  city  during  a political  contest. 

But  our  main  quarrel  with  the  American  newspaper 
is  not  on  the  score  of  bad  English — we  have  some- 
thing worse  to  complain  of.  The  glaring  headlines 
announcing  scandal,  the  indecent  illustrations,  the 
suggestive  advertisements,  the  godless  principles 
which  permeate  the  whole— these  things  are  a snare 
to  the  young  and  an  offense  to  the  old.  And  so  I 
have  met  elderly  men,  who  neither  read  the  daily 
papers  themselves  nor  permit  the  members  of  their 
household  to  do  so.  They  have  the  utmost  contempt 
for  the  ubiquitous  reporter,  who  gets  news  at  any 
cost, and  invents  it  when  he  cannot  get  it;  who  ferrets 
out  scandal  and  publishes  it  with  disgusting  details  ; 
who  invades  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home  and 
scatters  family  secrets  broadcast  before  the  world. 
No  doubt  there  is  a great  temptation  for  such  a man 
to  violate  confidence  and  disregard  moral  principles  ; 
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for  unless  he  does  this,  he  cannot  make  a living  at 
his  profession.  The  proprietor,  too,  has  his  tempta- 
tions. If  he  does  not  cater  to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the 
public  and  print  sensational  news,  his  paper  will  have 
a comparatively  limited  circulation  ; he  feels  that  he 
must  do  as  his  rivals  do,  or  be  worsted  in  the  contest. 
Hence  it  is  that  a clean  daily  paper  is  extremely  rare. 
The  Baltimore  Sun,  I am  told,  is  a paper  of  the  kind  : 
and  all  honor  to  it  for  its  noble,  self-sacrificing  prin- 
ciples. But  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  degenerates 
into  license,  and  unblushingly  propagates  anarchy, 
atheism  and  obscenity,  it  calls  for  legal  restriction, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  a Christian  people. 
Our  recent  calamity  may  serve  to  rouse  the  public 
conscience  to  the  harm  done  by  godless  journalism. 

In  view  of  such  lax  morality,  what  are  the  clean 
of  heart  to  do?  Select  a good  weekly,  which  sifts 
the  current  news  and  separates  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,  the  false  from  the  true,  the  bad  from  the 
good.  Of  course,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what 
it  is,  there  will  be  scandals,  both  public  and  private;, 
but  then  there  is  a way  of  putting  things  which 
makes  vice  hideous  and  virtue  loveable.  Such  a 
weekly  will  be  a great  saving  of  time  by  condens- 
ing whatever  is  of  permanent  value  in  current  his- 
tory ; it  will  give  Catholic  views  of  passing  events ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young.  A Catholic  paper  and  Catholic  literature 
in  general  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  Balti- 
more Council. 

“ Christian  parents,  let  us  beg  your  earnest  con- 
sideration of  this  important  truth,  that  upon  you, 
singly  and  individually,  must  depend  the  solution  of 
the  question,  whether  or  not  the  Catholic  press  is  to 
accomplish  the  great  work  which  Providence  and 
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the  Church  expect  of  it  at  this  time.  So  frequently 
and  so  forcibly  has  the  providential  mission  of  the 
press  been  dwelt  upon  by  popes,  prelates,  and  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  writers,  and  so  assiduously  have 
their  utterances  been  quoted  everywhere,  that  no 
one  certainly  stands  in  need  of  arguments  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  truth.  But  all  this  will  be  only  words 
in  air,  unless  it  can  be  brought  home  to  each  parent 
and  made  practical  in  each  household.  If  the  head 
of  each  family  will  recognize  it  as  his  privilege 
and  his  duty  to  contribute  toward  supporting  the 
Catholic  press  by  subscribing  for  one  or  more  Cath- 
olic periodicals,  and  keeping  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  information  they  impart,  then  the  Catholic 
press  will  be  sure  to  attain  to  its  rightful  develop- 
ment and  to  accomplish  its  destined  mission.  But 
choose  a journal  that  is  thoroughly  Catholic,  instruc- 
tive, and  edifying  ; not  one  that  would  be,  while 
Catholic  in  name  and  pretext,  un-Catholic  in  tone 
and  spirit,  disrespectful  to  constituted  authority,  or 
biting  and  uncharitable  to  Catholic  brethern. 

Not  only  should  the  immoral,  the  vulgar,  the 
sensational  novel,  the  indecently  illustrated  paper 
and  publications  tending  to  weaken  faith  in  the 
religion  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  every  Christian  home,  but  the 
dangerously  exciting  and  morbidly  emotional, — 
whatever,  in  a word,  is  calculated  to  impair  or  lower 
the  tone  of  faith  or  morals  in  the  youthful  mind  and 
heart,  should  be  carefully  banished.  Parents  would 
be  sure  to  warn  and  withhold  their  children  from 
anything  that  would  poison  or  sicken  their  bodies; 
let  them  be  at  least  as  watchful  against  intellectual 
and  moral  poison.  Let  the  family  book  shelves  be 
well  supplied  with  what  is  both  pleasant  and  whole- 
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some.  Happily,  the  store  of  Catholic  literature,  as 
well  as  works,  which,  though  not  written  by  Cath- 
olics, nor  treating  of  religion,  are  pure,  instructive, 
and  elevating,  is  now  so  large  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  running  risks  of  wasting  one’s  time  with 
what  is  inferior,  tainted,  or  suspicious.  Remember, 
Christian  parents,  that  the  development  of  the 
youthful  character  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  taste  for  reading.” 

Charles  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


Che  may,  the  truth,  the  Cite. 

I am  the  Way,  the  gentle  Shepherd  pleads, 
Alas  ! how  many  fail  to  find  the  way, 

And  into  new  and  barren  pastures  stray, 

Not  knowing  where  the  safe  path  ever  leads. 

I am  the  Truth,  the  Word  Eternal  says. 

Who  walketh  not  with  me  is  in  the  dark. 
How  many  miss  the  great  supernal  mark 
And  waste  their  lives  in  error’s  foolish  ways. 

I am  the  Life,  who  doth  not  live  by  me 
Is  dead,  though  to  the  world  he  seems  to  live, 
Be  thou  my  life,  O Saviour,  yea,  and  give 
Me  life  that  is  for  all  eternity. 


Rev.  J.  J.  Quinn,  ’76- 
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•E  returned  at  the  close  of  our  long  Christmas 
holidays  with  some  regret,  it  is  true,  that 
the  happy  hours  we  had  enjoyed  were  be- 
come only  a pleasant  memory  ; but  yet  the  thought 
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that  winter  would  soon  be  gone,  and  the  approach 
of  the  warm  summer  months,  with  the  baseball  sea- 
son and  all  the  outdoor  sports  that  college  boys  so 
keenly  realish,  would  be  very  rapid,  proved  quite  a 
solace  and  consolation.  As  every  picture  must  have 
a bright  and  dark  side,  so  must  also  our  college  life 
have  its  tribulations  as  well  as  its  hopes  and  joys. 
The  Rubicon  must  yet  be  crossed  before  one  is 
allowed  to  think  of  what  lies  beyond.  So  the  mid- 
term examinations  that  are  almost  upon  us  are  a 
barrier  that  must  be  surmounted,  before  we  are 
permitted  to  day-dream  of  summer  sports.  There 
is  absolutely  no  valid  reason  for  even  one  of  our 
number  failing  in  these  examinations  ; yet  the  many 
sheepish  faces  that  will  be  seen  moving  off  toward 
Study  Hall,  as  the  bell  rings  on  holiday  afternoons, 
will  in  the  near  future  prove  conclusively  that  boys 
do  not  always  act  reasonably.  Perhaps  this  gloomy 
prophecy  may  prove  a false  one.  If  such  be  the 
case,  our  hopes  will  be  fully  realized.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  second  term  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  all,  including  as  it  does  our  two  semi-annual 
examinations,  and  all  the  excitement  attendant  upon 
the  baseball  season.  For  this  reason  do  these  six 
months  of  the  year  always  seem  to  the  Fordham 
boy  shorter  in  duration  than  the  four  months  of  the 
first  term. 

* 

The  Schley  court  of  Inquiry  has  become  a thing 
of  the  past.  The  witnesses,  pro  and  con , have  been 
called,  and  their  testimony  taken  after  they  were 
reduced  to  a condition  bordering  on  nervous  pros- 
tration and  imbecility  by  expert  lawyers.  Counsel 
on  either  side  have  made  their  impassioned  appeals 
to  the  three  judges,  and  we  have,  after  a long  inter- 
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val,  received  the  decision  of  the  latter,  which  is,  to 
put  it  in  the  words  of  the  genial  Mr.  Doole)7,  that 
“ Admiral  Schley  has  bin  thried  and  found  guilty  of 

victhry,  a most  unusual  charge.” 

* 

* * 

Cardinal  Newman  once  remarked  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Irish  people  and  the  English 
language  are  gradually  absorbing,  so  to  speak,  the 
whole  civilized  world.  The  Irish  are  without  doubt 
always  becoming  more  Catholic.  The  truth  of  the 
second  proposition  also  seems  indubitable.  Many, 
however,  doubt,  and  some  absolutely  deny,  that  the 
future  will  see  the  English  tongue  a universal  lan- 
guage. In  a recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun,  we 
find  this  question  debated  at  some  length  and  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  In  this  article  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  who  has  largely  devoted  his  pen  to  theorizing 
upon  the  future,  strongly  champions  the  French 
language,  and  seeks  to  show,  with  many  good  argu- 
ments, that  English  and  German  are  actually  falling 
into  a decline,  while  French  is  spreading  more  rap- 
idly every  day.  It  is  significant,  this  writer  urges, 
that  in  English,  translations  from  other  tongues  are 
almost  always  carelessly  and  awkwardly  done, 
whereas  the  French  engage  the  most  learned  writers 
to  make  accessible  to  their  people  the  rich  fields  of 
literature  found  in  foreign  languages.  The  book- 
sellers of  England  and  America,  he  adds,  discourage 
men  of  real  learning  and  research,  while  the  very 
opposite  holds  good  in  France.  Another  argument 
advanced  is,  that  many  more  books  are  at  present 
published  in  French  than  in  English,  and  thus  French 
literature  is  much  more  widely  disseminated  than 
our  own.  The  question  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
should  admit  of  much  debate. 
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* 

* * 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  another  Jesuit  has 
earned  a most  generous  share  of  praise  from  the 
press  by  writing  a story.  The  universality  of  the 
favorable  criticism  with  which  “ The  Cave  by  the 
Beech  Fork,”  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.,  has  been 
greeted,  proves  not  only  that  the  book  is  one  which 
will  interest  old  and  young  alike,  but  also  that 
another  Jesuit  has  been  discovered  whose  genius 
will  enable  him  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  youth  of 
our  country.  With  two  such  able  authors  as  Fathers 
Finn  and  Spalding,  the  Catholic  boys  and  girls  of 
America  should  be  well  supplied  with  good,  whole- 
some, exciting  literature. 

* 

* * 

This  is  the  time  for  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
gifts  the  Lord  has  given  us,  for  gratitude  for  favors 
received  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  new  favors. 
The  present  scholastic  year  opened  most  auspicious- 
ly. The  number  of  boys  registered  this  year  is 
greater  than  any  year  since  the  foundation  of  Ford- 
ham.  Only  one  year  in  the  sixty  has  the  number 
of  boarders  been  greater.  In  ’90-91  there  were  287 
boarders  on  the  register.  This  year  the  number 
registered  so  far  is  240  boarders,  but  the  140  day 
scholars,  carrying  the  total  to  380,  makes  this  the 
banner  year  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 

This  year,  too,  holds  the  record  for  scholarships, 
six  of  the  eight  founded  during  1901  having  been 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  scholastic  year.  The 
honor  of  founding  the  first  day-scholarship,  known 
explicitly  as  such,  belongs  to  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Moore,  of 
Albany.  Henry  Heide,  Sr.,  founded  the  second,  in 
memory  of  his  son,  Andrew  Joseph  Heide,  ’05,  who 
died  March  20th,  1901.  Then  followed,  Aug.  10th, 
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1901,  Hon.  William  R.  Grace’s  munificent  gift  of 
$10,000,  founding  six  day  scholarships  in  memory 
of  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy,  S.  J. 

This  is  a grand  showing,  certainly,  in  comparison 
with  the  years  gone  by  ; but  after  sixty  years  of  labor 
in  the  field  of  education,  should  not  Fordham  have  a 
thousand  such  calls  upon  her  gratitude  ; should  she 
not  have  it  in  her  power  to  bestow  on  hundreds  of 
worthy  Catholic  boys  the  education,  the  training, 
the  equipment  for  liie-work  in  the  world  and  in  the 
cloister  that  has  made  her  sons  famous  throughout 
the  whole  of  North  America  ? When  we  read  of 
the  many  bequests  made  to  colleges  of  other  denom- 
inations— and  hardly  a day  goes  by  without  our 
seeing  one  or  more  in  the  daily  papers — and  com- 
pare them  with  the  few  that  fall  in  the  way  of 
Catholic  colleges,  we  are  filled  with  sadness,  not 
that  we  begrudge  our  separated  brethren  their  good 
fortune,  but  that  it  so  seldom  enters  into  the  hearts  of 
our  wealthy  Catholics  to  emulate  the  generosity  of 
their  Protestant  fellow  countrymen. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


Ittr.  donnery’s  Eecture. 


-ggg-  R.  THOMAS  B.  CONNERY, ’53,  whose  rec- 
ijWdl  ollections  of  “ Fordham  in  the  Fifties”  are 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  Monthly, 
treated  the  students  and  friends  of  the  College  to  a 
lecture,  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views,  on  the 
evening  of  December  10th.  “ Sitting  on  Bayonets  ” 

was  the  title  with  which  he  heralded  his  talk  on  the 
Maximilian  episode  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Connery  was 
for  some  time  Charge  cC  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
legation  in  Mexico,  and  has  also  had  access  to  the 
archives  of  the  diplomatic  department  in  Washing- 
ton ; he  therefore  speaks  with  authority  on  this 
interesting  topic. 

The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  Ex-Postmaster- 
General  T.  L.  James.  We  shall  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

“ I should  be  less  than  human  did  I fail  to  be  affected 
by  the  generous  welcome  that  has  been  accorded  me. 
It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  always  for  me  to  visit 
this  well-known  seat  of  learning  ; for  the  reason  that 
it  was  St.John’s  College  that  first  opened  her  doors 
to  me  and  crowned  me  with  her  highest  honor.  In 
addition  to  this,  I was  bound  to  this  ancient  seat 
of  learning  with  more  than  “ hooks  of  steel,”  by  the 
friendship  always  accorded  me  by  its  late  President 
— now  a saint  in  heaven, — the  Reverend  Father 
Dealy.  I have  always  felt  certain  that  St.  John’s 
progress  and  its  rapid  development  toward  the 
position  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  universities  were 
due  to  the  inspiration,  the  influence  and  the  example 
of  Father  Dealy,  Father  Campbell  and  their  succes- 
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“It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to-night  to  be 
made,  in  a way,  a part  of  the  ceremonies  of  this  in- 
teresting occasion  ; for  it  is  well  known,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I am  not  of  your  communion  ; but  that 
fact  does  not  lessen  my  admiration  for  the  Mother 
Church  which  has  brought  the  Gospels  down  the  cen- 
turies, and  my  appreciation  of  your  splendid  system 
of  education,  which  has  given  to  the  world  so  many 
men  of  distinguished  ability.  We  live  in  an  age 
when  we  may  all  differ  on  points  of  religious  creed, 
without  endangering  our  social  relations  ; but,  how- 
ever much  we  may  differ  in  these  matters,  the  time 
has  come  at  last  when  all  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians agree  that  the  best  kind  of  education  is  that 
which  unites  religion  with  every  kind  of  secular  ed- 
ucation. 

“ I am  really  glad,  too,  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  by  the  invitation  to  introduce  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Connery,  to  say 
that,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  judgment  of  all  think- 
ing and  honest  men,  the  surest  safeguard  against 
anarchism  and  all  the  social  disorders  which  curse 
the  world  to-day,  is  the  inculcating  youth  with  a 
profound  respect  for  religious  principles,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  associating  such  principles 
constantly  with  secular  education,  whether  in 
science,  in  art,  or  in  literature.  There  is  absolutely 
no  other  method. 

“ I now  proceed  to  the  serious  work  of  the  even- 
ing, which  is  to  present  my  friend,  Mr.  Connery.  No 
words  of  introduction  are  necessary.  Here  he  is  at 
home  ; for  here  he  received  his  education  and  went 
forth — perhaps  from  this  very  hall — to  play  his  part, 
which  he  has  so  well  played,  in  this  busy  world. 
His  subject  is  a pointed  one  ; (laughter)  and  nodoubt 
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he  will  say  sharp  and  cutting-  things  ; but  I am  cer- 
tain he  will  leave  no  wounds  here.  The  cards  of 
invitation  intimate  that  he  is  going  to  “ sit  on  bayo- 
nets.” (Great  laughter.)  That  is  a most  delicate 
operation,  and  to  attempt  such  a feat  suggests  great 
courage  and  agility,  qualities  which  Mr.  Connery, 
in  another  field, 'has  always  shown  that  he  possessed. 
But  I must  not  attempt  to  anticipate  his  intellectual 
gymnastics  with  bayonets,  for  I do  not  want  to  take 
the  edge  nor  the  temper  either  from  the  bayonets 
or  from  your  experiences  ; and  so  I gratefully  present 
either  the  lecturer  or  the  acrobat  of  the  evening,  as 
you  may  choose,  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Con- 
nery.” (Great  applause.) 

The  lecturer  on  ascending  the  platform  was 
greeted  with  most  enthusiastic  cheers,  long  sustained, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  wave  his  hand  for  silence. 

He  said  that  his  very  good  friend,  General  James, 
was  quite  justified  in  poking  a little  fun  at  him  in 
consequence  of  the  perilous  position  in  which  Father 
Pettit,  the  amiable  and  modest  President,  had  placed 
the  lecturer  with  regard  to  those  bayonets.  He 
was  delighted'  with  theLhumorous  remarks  and  witty 
points  made  by  General  James,  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  repeating 
a little  incident  that  had  occurred  on  the  train 
conveying  visitors  to  the  College  that  evening.  A 
young  lady  in  one  of  the  seats  held  in  her  hand  one 
of  the  pink  cards  of  invitation  and  read  aloud  these 
printed  words : — 


r 


“ Thomas  B.  Connery,  ’53, 
Sitting  on  Bayonets.” 
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“ What  does  ’53  mean,  papa?”  asked  the  young 
lady,  who,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  quickly  ad- 
ded : “ Oh  ! I know  ; it  means  the  ’53  regiment.  He’s 
a military  gentleman,  isn’t  he,  papa?”  (Laughter.) 

“ Sitting  on  Bayonets!  My,  wont  that  be  lovely — 
(laughter)  I mean  awful ! I’m  sure  I hope  he  wont 
scratch  himself.”  (Great  laughter.) 

“ I wish  to  say  to  that  young  lady,”  continued  Mr. 
Connery,  “ that  I hope  I may  never  have  to  walk  up 
to  the  scratch  in  such  an  unpleasant  manner.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I would  like  also  to  assure  General  James  that 
I have  no  acrobatic  intentions — no  wish  to  tackle 
bayonets  afoot  or  astraddle,  though  1 am  going  to 
try  them  with  my  head.”  After  complimenting  Gen- 
eral James  on  the  sound  views  expressed  by  him, 
touching  the  necessity  of  combining  religion  at  every 
stage  with  education  ; and  also  expressing  admira- 
tion for  the  able  address  delivered  by  Father  Thos.  J. 
Campbell  on  the  same  subject  at  a recent  convention 
in  Philadelphia,  the  lights  were  lowered,  and  Mr. 
Connery  began  his  lecture.  In  spite  of  its  sensa- 
tional title,  it  proved  to  be  a serious  historical  review 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  late  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  to  establish  by  foreign  bayonets,  at 
our  verv  door,  in  defiance  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine, 
a Latin  Empire  over  the  ruins  of  Republican  govern- 
ment in  Mexico.  That  unfortunate  prince,  Mr. 
Connery  declared,  had  been  grossly  misrepresented 
by  nearly  all  the  biographers  and  historians  who 
have  written  on  the  subject.  Maximilian,  while  an 
enlightened  prince,  actuated  by  the  most  honor- 
able motives,  had  been  the  dupe  of  Louis  Napoleon’s 
reckless  ambition.  He  had  gone  to  Mexico,  believ- 
ing himself  called  to  the  throne  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  only  to  find  too  late  that  he  had  been 
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tricked  into  a false  position.  When  he  realized  the 
truth,  he  would  gladly  have  laid  down  his  crown 
and  withdrawn  to  his  home  on  the  Adriatic,  but  for 
a chivalric  devotion  to  his  Mexican  supporters, 
whom  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  alone  to  face  the 
impending  storm. 

But  the  most  striking  part  of  the  lecture — that 
which  throws  a flood  of  new  light  on  the  subject — 
was  his  criticism  of  Secretary  Seward  for  not  pur- 
suing the  right  and  only  course  likely  to  save  Max- 
imilian’s life,  when  appealed  to  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  for  our  good  offices  to  that  end. 
Mr.  Connery  flatly  charged  that  the  execution  of 
Maximilian  was  owing  to  the  lack  of  courage  of 
Lewis  D.  Campbell,  our  minister  accredited  to 
President  Juarez’  government,  who,  after  displaying 
conspicuous  unfitness,  was  allowed  to  establish  his 
legation  in  New  Orleans,  in  place  of  proceeding  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Mexican  Executive.  Had  a 
proper  minister  been  appointed,  the  lecturer  said, 
the  Mexican  Government  would  have  granted  our 
request  for  the  saving  of  Maximilian’s  life.  Our 
Government  had  forced  Louis  Napoleon’s  army  out 
of  Mexico;  and  Juarez  could  not  have  refused  us 
any  ordinary  favor,  sought  in  a dignified  and  firm 
way.  The  lecture  was  profusely  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views,  and  interspersed  with  anecdotes 
about  “ poor  Carlota”  and  others. 


A.  E.,  ’02. 


“the  Play  1$  On/’ 

Spectator  Plays  the  Role  of  Critic. 


He  Tells  His  Impressio?is  of  What  He  Saw  of  the  Work  of 
the  St.  John's  Dramatic  Association  through 

“ B Pair  of  Spectacles  ” 


f^S  it  not  Byron  who  tells  us  somewhere  that  you 
may 

“ Believe  a woman  or  an  epitaph 
Or  any  other  thing  that’s  false,  before 
You  trust  in  Critics  ”? 

That,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  hard  on  the  Critics  ; 
but  the  record  of  the  writer’s  impressions  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  sort  to  which  the  above  quotation 
would  apply.  A more  appropriate  sentiment,  by 
way  of  inspiration,  would  be  that  we  should  “ noth- 
ing extenuate  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,”  and 
this  is  the  writer’s  plain  intention. 

There  is  to  me  always  a feeling  of  anticipated 
enjoyment  in  accepting  an  invitation  to  a dramatic 
entertainment  at  St.  John’s  College.  One  sees,  in 
the  first  place,  almost  invariably  a large,  cultivated 
and  sympathetic  audience,  which  puts  you  in  good 
humor  and  helps  to  make  you  feel  good  natured  to- 
ward theyouthful  amateurs  of  the  “ sock  and  buskin.” 
Then  there  is  another  sort  of  pleasure  in  watching  the 
antics  of,  and  listening  to  the  uproar  created  by  the 
irrepressible  small  boy  of  Third  Division,  who  seems 
to  think  himself  licensed  to  indulge  his  fondness 
for  noise  before  the  curtain  goes  up.  It  may  be 
also  that  you  will  have  to  wait  a little  before  the 
performance  opens,  and  if  you  have  any  preten- 
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tions  to  musical  taste,  you  are  certain  to  be  aggree- 
ably  entertained  with  some  choice  music  delight- 
fully rendered  by  Professor  Halm  and  the  College 
Orchestra,  while  you  keep  your  eye  on  that  soul- 
curdling  picture,  “ The  Last  Prayer,”  waiting  the 
signal  flash  from  the  footlights.  Next — but — there 
goes  the  curtain  up — and  there  is  no  more  time  for 
moralizing,  for  “ the  play  is  on.” 

The  Christmas  play  (1901)  which  came  off  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  20th,  was  “ A Pair  of  Spectacles  ” — 
one  of  those  interesting  pieces  which  “ point  a 
moral  ” while  affording  a couple  of  hours  genuine 
enjoyment. 

The  following  is  the  Cast  of  Characters,  with  a few 
of  the  more  pronounced  characteristics  of  each: — 
BENJAMIN  GOLDFINCH  Arthur  L.  Hurley 

“ Who  sees  everything  through  gold  spectacles.” 

GREGORY  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  Jr. 

“ Ben’s  brother,  who  comes  from  Newburgh.” 

GEORGE  LUTTRELL  Selden  B.  McLaughlin 

Ben’s  college  chum,  now  his  faithful  steward. 


PERCY 

James  P.  Clark 

“ Ben’s  son,  who  is  more  practical  than  his  father.” 

DICK 

John  W.  Blauvelt 

“ Gregory’s  son,  whose  debts  startle  his  father.” 

LORRIMER 

Louis  N.  Hartman 

“ Ben’s  greatest  friend.” 

JOYCE 

Matthew  M.  Linnehan 

“ A butler  of  ten  years  standing.” 

BARTHOLOMEW 

Raphael  Cabrera 

“ Who  makes  shoes  of  calf.” 

PIERRE 

Chief  in  the  Goldfinch  Mansion. 

Oswald  J.  Lombard 

STEPHANO 

Who  fabricates  shoes  of  cow. 

John  J.  Murray 

The  plot  is  by  no  means  obscure  or  intricate,  but 
unfolds  itself  pleasantly.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
mansion  of  Benjamin  Goldfinch  (Arthur  L.  Hurley),  a 
man  owning  considerable  property,  among  which 
may  be  counted  a kindly  heart.  The  opening  scene 
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affords  a key  to  the  situation.  Benjamin  Goldfinch, 
his  son,  Percy  (J.  P.  Clark),  and  his  steward,  George 
(Selden  B.  McLaughlin),  are  at  breakfast.  The 
conversation  is  on  the  subject  of  raising  the  rents 
of  his  tenants,  to  which  Ben  is  urged  by  Percy  and 
George , and  to  which  he  apparently  consents,  but 
finally  postpones  action  until  the  next  quarter  is 
coming  due.  Meantime  the  tenants  are  supposed  to 
be  in  another  room,  to  which  Ben  retires  full  of  the 
subject  of  giving  notice  of  the  expected  advance  in 
the  rent ; but  after  a short  absence  he  returns, 
announcing  to  Percy  and  George  the  several  conces- 
sions he  has  made  to  the  tenants.  As  a further 
illustration  of  his  good  natured  tendencies,  Bar- 
tholomew (R.  Cabrera)  and  Stephano  (John  J.  Murray), 
shoemakers,  who  pay  their  rent  respectively  in  shoes, 
are  ushered  in  and  claim  immunity  for  payment  on 
various  pretences — in  which  broken  stoves,  smoky 
chimneys,  etc.,  figure  largely — and  are  successful  in 
their  pleading,  departing  with  orders  for  more  new 
shoes,  although  Ben  has  already  eighteen  pairs 
which  he  has  never  worn. 

But  a change  comes  when  Ben's  brother  Gregory 
(F.  V.  S.  Oliver)  arrives  from  Newburgh  and  imme- 
diately undertakes  to  advise  Ben  on  many  things, 
particularly  not  to  be  too  soft  in  dealing  with 
others.  Gregory’s  son,  Dick  (J.  W.  Blauvelt),  also 
appears,  hoping  to  be  able  to  obtain  some  relief  from 
debts  which  accumulated  in  his  effort  to  push  him- 
self along  in  life,  under  pretence  of  having  become  a 
full-fledged  lawyer  with  already  twenty-two  clients, 
all  of  which  have  no  existence  in  fact.  In  the  mean- 
time, begging  letters  come  to  Ben  from  all  sides,  to 
all  of  which  Gregory  advises  that  a deaf  ear  he  turned. 
Ben , however,  stoutly  maintains  that  Gregory  is 
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wrong,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that  he  is,  a wager 
is  made  between  them,  that  if,  on  investigation  of  a 
particularly  sad  case  which  involves  the  climbing  of 
a ladder,  Ben  should  be  too  confiding,  he  should 
pay  for  a dinner  at  Sherry’s.  Ben  lost  his  wager  and 
broke  his  spectacles,  and  Gregory  having  a pair 
handy,  they  are  borrowed  by  Ben. 

Whether  it  was  the  grossness  of  the  deception 
practiced  on  him  by  the  applicant  referred  to  as 
“living  on  top  of  a ladder”  or  not,  Ben  seems  to 
have  become  a changed  man  and  a believer  in  Greg- 
ory's scepticism  in  all  things  honest.  He  begins  to 
suspect  everyone — his  faithful  steward,  George,  his 
son,  Percy,  his  butler,  Joyce  (M.  M.  Linnehan),  and 
his  old  particular  friend,  Lorrimer  (L.  M.  Hartman), 
to  whom  he  had  promised  a loan  of  $75,000.  They 
are  all  engaged,  he  thinks,  in  a conspiracy  to  ruin 
him,  and  one  of  his  lame  and  impotent  excuses  given 
to  Lorrimer  is  construed  by  the  latter  and  Joyce,  the 
butler,  to  mean  that  he  is  ruined  by  the  failure  of  his 
banker.  The  misconceptions  arising  from  the  mis- 
take lead  to  some  funny  situations,  in  which  Ben  is 
non-plussed,  particularly  when  all  of  those  around 
him  whom  he  suspected  come  forward  to  help  him 
out  of  his  imaginary  difficulties.  His  steward,  George, 
brings  him  a chest  representing  the  savings  of  his 
life;  Joyce,  the  butler,  offers  to  serve  him  without 
wages  ; and  Lorrimer,  his  friend  to  whom  he  had  refus- 
ed a loan,  also  comes  to  offer  him  the  use  of  $75,000  to 
help  to  put  him  on  his  feet  again.  About  this  time 
Bens  Spectacles,  which  had  been  broken  and  were 
now  mended,  were  returned  to  him,  and  on  putting 
them  on  he  findsall  his  trust  in  human  nature  revived, 
and  that  he  no  longer  sees  things  through  Gregory  s 
spectacles,  but  through  his  own.  This  view  is 
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strengthened  by  the  disinterested  action  of  his  son, 
Percy,  who  is  willing  to  surrender  his  allowance,  and 
the  unlooked  for  generosity  of  his  brother,  Gregory , 
who  presents  a check  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
supposed  losses.  The  closing  scene,  illustrating  the 
strength  of  the  regard  and  affection  entertained  for 
him,  is  very  touching. 

The  piece  was  well  and  becomingly  staged,  and  the 
work  belonging  to  each  character  was  well  accom- 
plished both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  Mr.  Hurley 
sustained  the  part  of  Ben  very  satisfactorily,  while 
Mr.  Oliver  was  inimitable  as  the  “ crank  ” from  New- 
burgh. Messrs.  McLaughlin,  Clark  and  Hartman,  as 
Bens  principal  cooperators,  were  excellent;  and  if 
there  were  any  in  the  audience  who  needed  a 
butler,  they  had  an  admirable  model  in  Mr.  M.  M. 
Linnehan,  who,  in  addition  to  other  features  of  his 
particular  role,  had  to  keep  his  countenance  under 
rather  trying  circumstances.  J.  W.  Blauvelt  was 
equally  successful  in  his  part,  even  to  finding  a vul- 
nerable spot  in  the  presumably  ossified  heart  of  the 
man  from  Newburgh.  As  the  rival  shoemakers, 
Messrs.  Cabrera  and  Murray  made  a decided  hit — so 
much  so  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  their 
shoes  were  “calf” or  “cow.”  They  helped  to  pay 
the  rent,  as  was  right  and  proper,  and  we  know  that 
“sufficient  for  the  day,”  etc. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  play  should  be  set  down  as 
a bona-fide  success.  There  was  no  failure  on  any 
side.  Lines  well  committed  to  memory  and  very 
naturally  delivered,  action  good, — and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  deserved  to  be  looked  at,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was,  through  Bens  “ Pair  of  Spec- 
tacles” ; which  was  the  point  of  view  of 

Spectator. 


Jin  Interesting  Cetter, 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  RECTORY. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Nov.  28th,  1901. 

Dear  Rev.  Father  : — 

I have  your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.  I send 
you  by  express  a copy  of  a book  entitled  “ Major 
General  Hiram  G.  Berry.”  Turn  to  the  index,  and 
there  you  will  find  two  places  indicated  wherein 
Father  Tissot  is  mentioned  in  “general  orders.” 

How  well  I remember  the  benign  and  serious  face 
of  dear  Father  Tissot ! I recall  with  pleasure  now 
the  agreeable  relations  that  existed  between  us  dur- 
ing our  term  of  service  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Regi- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  two  companies  that 
came  from  Cattaraugus  County,  the  men  of  the  regi- 
ment were  Catholics.  But  without  exception,  every 
man  in  the  regiment  wasdevoted  to  Father  Tissot,  and 
whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  there  was  never 
lack  of  willing  hands  to  procure  for  him  whatever 
comforts  the  rough  life  we  were  leading  could  afford. 
If  during  the  course  of  our  movements  we  at  any 
time  struck  a place  where  we  were  likely’’  to  be 
encamped  for  any  length  of  time,  a chapel  was 
quickly  erected  for  him.  The  chapel  was  usually  a 
space  about  twenty  feet  square,  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a paling  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  gable 
ends,  interlaced  with  green  pine  branches  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  and  roofed  with  tent  flies.  The  fourth 
side  was  open  so  that  all  the  men  of  the  regiment  could 
gather  before  the  altar  and  hear  Mass,  which  the 
good  Father  offered  up  regularly  every  morning — 
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when  all  was  “ quiet  along  the  Potomac”;  at  other 
times,  he  read  Mass  when  opportunity  offered  and 
conditions  permitted.  During  the  quiet  days  of 
camp  life  he  used  to  write  letters  for  those  who 
could  not  use  the  pen,  and  when  pay  day  came 
around  he  would  assist  the  men  in  preparing  the 
money  packages  they  desired  to  send  home,  carry 
the  packages  to  the  Express  office  nearest  the  camp, 
and  bring  back  the  receipts  to  the  senders.  Many  a 
family  in  the  North  had  Father  Tissot  to  thank  for 
the  remittance  they  received  from  the  seat  of  war  ; 
for  the  men  were  inclined  to  be  improvident,  and 
few  would  have  sent  money  home  did  they  not  have 
so  good  a mentor  near  at  hand.  On  one  occasion 
he  gave  a “ Mission  ” to  the  regiment.  He  had  at 
that  time  an  “ A ” tent  for  his  quarters.  It  was  not 
large,  but  he  made  it  serve  his  purpose.  Company 
by  company,  he  brought  the  men  before  him,  three 
at  a time.  Each  group  of  three  visited  the  tent 
three  times  a day  for  three  days  in  succession,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day  the  confessions  of  the  entire 
squad  were  heard  and  the  members  received  Com- 
munion the  following  morning.  Thus  he  worked 
with  squad  after  squad,  until  every  Catholic  in  the 
regiment  had  made  the  Mission.  It  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  know  his  method.  He  would  be 
seated  on  a cracker  box  at  the  further  end  of  his 
tent.  The  men  would  come  in  by  threes  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  seat  themselves  on  the  floor,  and  then 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  he  would  discourse  to  them 
upon  matters  spiritual  with  a persuasiveness  and 
eloquence  that  never  failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
toughest — and  some  of  us  were  pretty  tough.  When 
one  group  retired  another  took  its  place,  and  thus  all 
day  long,  and  day  after  day,  he  worked,  until  every 
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man  in  the  regiment  had  had  his  chance  of  securing 
the  benefits  of  the  Mission. 

When  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  the  army 
was  about  to  enter  upon  a fresh  campaign,  Father 
Tissot  was  always  diligent  in  warning  the  men 
about  confession;  and  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement 
he  was  usually  up  all  night  listening  to  the  sinners 
and  giving  them  absolution.  When  the  battle  was  on 
and  the  regiment  was  going  into  action,  astride  his 
horse,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  up  a position  by 
the  road-side  and  give  general  absolution  to  the 
men,  in  groups,  as  they  passed  by  him.  The  men 
understood  perfectly  what  he  was  doing,  for  he  had 
instructed  them.  At  the  head  of  the  regiment,  the 
first  group  of — say  fifty — would  doff  their  caps  and 
say  an  act  of  contrition,  while  he,  with  uplifted 
hand,  would  pronounce  the  words  of  absolution  ;the 
same  with  the  next  group,  and  so  on  until  the  entire 
regiment  had  passed  ; then  he  would  spur  on  and 
take  his  place  beside  the  regimental  surgeon.  This 
he  did,  not  once,  but  every  time  the  regiment  went 
into  action  during  the  two  years  of  its  service;  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Regt.,'N.  Y.  Vols.,  know  that  it  participated 
in  all  the  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  Yorktown  to  Chancellorsville  inclusive,  except 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  But  its  failure  to  be  in  that 
battle  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  with  Pope 
in  the  second  Bull  Run  affair,  and  with  the  Corps  to 
which  it  belonged — the  Third — remained  south  of 
the  Potomac,  to  hold  the  defenses  of  Washington 
during  the  Antietam  campaign. 

Dear  Father  Tissot ! I revere  his  memory.  I 
appreciate  his  character  now  better  than  I could  in 
those  days ; and  it  will  always  be  a satisfaction  to  me 
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to  recall  the  counsel  he  gave  me,  the  last  time  1 saw 
him,  when  I went  to  Fordham  in  1870  for  the  purpose 
of  loading  him  with  a general  confession  before 
entering  on  my  immediate  preparation  for  the 
priesthood. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Boyle. 

(At  one  time  Second  Lieutenant  Co.  C.,  37th  N.  Y. 
Vols.) 


news  of  tfte  month. 


Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  A.  M.  85,  Ph. 

Dr.  3lame$  J.  D.  ’99,  delivered  another  of  his  delight- 
ful  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rosary  Reading  Circle,  at  Rosary 
Hall,  East  119th  Street,  near  Pleasant  Avenue,  Dec. 
1 8th,  on  “ The  Development  of  Dramatic  Genius.” 

“ Hon.  T.  B.  Minahan,  '74,  who  was 
C.  B.  IWlDban,  chosen  national  president,  of  the 
'74.  American  Federation  of  Catholic  So- 
cieties of  the  United  States,  in  the 
great  convention  held  recently  in  Cincinnati,  is  a true 
exemplar  of  the  highest  type  of  Catholic  manhood. 
The  office  came  to  him  unsought,  and  he  was  the 
almost  unanimous  choice  of  the  large  body  of  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Minahan  is  gifted  with  executive  ability 
of  a high  order,  is  an  orator  of  distinguished  note, 
and  a man  of  broad  mind.  He  is  possessed  of  rare 
tact  and  discretion,  and  of  that  quality  of  courage 
which  is  tempered  and  guided  by  prudence,  and  in 
all  respects  is  admirably  equipped  to  be  a safe  and 
conservative  leader.” 

In  acknowledging  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
Mr.  Minahan  presented  the  purposes  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  such  a masterly  way  that  he  carried  the 
convention  by  storm.  The  “ old  boys  ” will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  success  of  our  distinguished  alumnus. 
But  are  there  not  many  others  among  them  doing 
great  things  for  God  and  Country?  We  are  sure 
there  are,  and  Alma  Mater  would  be  glad  to  stamp 
her  approval  on  their  doings. 
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Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
jRIUtnni  alumni  dinnercommittee  as  published 

Diititcr.  last  month.  The  following  letter 

will  tell  what  those  changes  are  : 

New  York,  Dec.  31st,  1901. 

Editor  Fordham  Monthly, 

Fordham  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : — 

The  Annual  Alumni  Dinner  will  take  place  at 
Delmonico’s,  5th  Ave.  & 44th  St.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  4th, 
1902,  at  half  past  six  o’clock.  The  Committee  are 
desirous  of  making  this  the  most  successful  dinner 
ever  held.  In  order  to  do  this  they  must  have  the 
assistance  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Alumni. 
The  most  practical  way  to  assist  is  by  as  many 
members  as  can  possibly  do  so,  being  present.  The 
price  of  each  ticket  is  $8.00. 

Alexis  F.  Phelan,  Chairman. 

I.  B.  Brennan,  Rev.  James  Aylward, 

Francis  O’Neil,  John  E.  Claffy, 

Patrick  Hopkins,  Jos.  I.  Berry. 

Dinner  Committee. 


“ Conference  sur  la  Literature  Can- 
3ul«  Ccsagc,  adienne”  is  the  title  of  a pamphlet  sent 
Cttfl.,  '93.  us  about  a week  or  so  ago,  with  best 
wishes  for  a Happy  New  Year,  by 
Jules  S.  Lesage,  Eng.,  ’93.  We  are  grateful  to  Jules 
for  his  “Conference”  and  heartily  reciprocate  his 
good  wishes.  The  pamphlet  is  the  result  of  much 
painstaking  labor  and  is  written  in  a clear,  concise 
style.  We  congratulate  Jules  on  his  work  and  hope 
to  hear  from  him  soon  again. 
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Though  the  kindness  of  Rev.  James  Nilan,  pastor 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  an  inter- 
esting relic  o(  early  Fordham  days  has  reached  us  ; 
namely,  the  first  H ughes  Biographical  medal  award- 
ed at  the  College.  The  College  records  show  that 
the  medal  was  the  gift  of  the  founder  of  St.  John’s 
to  the  Historical  Society,  and  was  won  by  “ J. 
Nilan,  student  in  Philosophy.”  Fr.  Nilan  is  well 
known  to  the  older  readers  of  the  Monthly  for  his 
scholarly  address  to  the  Graduates  of  ’83. 

The  Monthly  extends  its  sympathy  to  Mr.  John 
Radel,  ’04,  on  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  to  Joseph 
O’Neil,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  William  A. 
O’Neil,  late  rector  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  East  12th 
Street. 


Walter  Hanks  Martin,  a teacher  of  Public 
School  No.  62,  in  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  died  Friday  at  his  home,  628  Cort- 
landt  Avenue,  after  a week’s  illness.  He  was  born 
in  this  city  June  29th,  1877,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools.  Later  he  attended 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1897,  but  remained  at  the  College 
until  1899  as  a Professor  of  Latin,  when  he  was 
appointed  a public  school  teacher.  He  was  a grad- 
uate of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  was  well  known  in  school  circles. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  East  150th  Street.  On  the 
sanctuary  during  the  Missa  Cantata  Fordham  was 
represented  by  Rev.  Father  Rector  and  Father 
Renaud.  Among  those  present  in  the  church  were 
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G.  Grainger,  J.  Kelly,  Robt.  McDonnell,  J.  Delaney, 
Dr.  J.  Mulholland  and  P.  Paulding  Brant,  all  school- 
mates ol  Walter  and  members  of  the  class  of  ’97; 
Charles  Vion,  ’99;  Edw.  O’Brien,  ’03;  and  Louis 
Haffen,  ’04.  Messrs.  Grainger,  Kelly,  Delaney  and 
Mulholland  were  the  pall-bearers.  R.  I.  P. 


Torabamensia, 


SURING  these  days  of  repetition  and  hard 
work,  lucky  is  the  student  who  owns  a pri- 
vate stable  stocked  with  thoroughbred 
ponies.  We  hope  the  students  will  not  be  offended. 
They  may  disclaim  all  connection  with  the  animals. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Senior  Debating 
Society  which  was  held  on  Dec.  12th,  the  Rev- 
President,  after  summing  up  the  arguments  of 
both  sides,  decided  the  last  debate  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative  side.  The  question  was:  Resolved — 
“ That  Capital  Punishment  be  Retained.”  Messrs. 
R.  Delli  Paoli  and  J.  Dempsey  upheld  the  affirma- 
tive ; while  Messrs.  J.  Fogarty  and  F.  Donnelly 
defended  the  negative.  Mr.  J.  Blauvelt  read  a very 
pleasing  essay  on  “ The  Cultivation  of  the  Mind.” 
The  Rev.  President  then  announced  the  subject  for 
the  next  debate : Resolved — “ That  it  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  New  York  City  that  the  rule  of  ‘Tam- 
many ’ be  abolished.”  Messrs.  T.  Kiernan  and  J. 
Fitzpatrick  were  appointed  on  the  affirmative,  and 
Messrs.  E.  McGee  and  C.  Horan  on  the  negative. 


With  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  preparations 
were  begun  to  organize  a hockey  team. 

The  pond  this  year  is  not  as  large  as  in  former 
years,  yet  it  presents  a suitable  space  to  practise  this 
game  ; so  there  is  no  reason  why  a good  hockey 
team  should  not  be  developed. 

The  candidates  for  the  track  team  have  begun 
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practise  in  the  “Gym  ” under  the  coaching  of  Mr. 
M.  McCarthy.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  com- 
pete favorably  in  the  winter  indoor  games.  Mr. 
J.  Clark,  who  showed  such  proficiency  in  managing 
last  year’s  track  team,  has  been  re-elected  again 
this  year. 

Although  we  have  lost  several  of  last  year’s 
players,  the  outlook  for  a successful  baseball  team 
next  spring  is  very  encouraging. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


“ Sitting  on  Bayonets,”  though  a very  appropriate 
title  for  the  lecture  of  our  distinguished  alumnus, 
seems  to  be  a far  more  appropriate  title  for  the 
lives  of  some  amongst  us.  Speak  up,  ye  who  miss 
morning  prayers,  and  ye  who  extended  Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays.  Yes,  the  bayonet  would  prove  a 
cushion  to  many. 

Our  track  team  is  started.  About  six  of  those 
who  have  signed  have  had  the  courage  to  don  their 
suits  and  practise.  However,  in  January  we  trust  to 
see  many  more  at  the  good  work.  Mr.  Maurice 
McCarthy  has  kindly  consented  to  coach  us. 

Query  from  one  of  our  Colonials:  “ What  boy  is 
Si  Lentz.”  No  one  knew.  Our  Latin  ventures  to 
explain.  “ He  always  plays  in  the  rank,  and  Mister 
says  : ‘ Silence,  no  talking.’”  Oh-h-h  ! 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  12th.  we  enjoyed  a night  off. 
Dancing,  with  ice-cream  and  cake,  filled  up  the 
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evening-,  or  the  programme  of  the  evening,  for  the 
ice-cream  and  cake  did  their  filling  principally  on  us. 

After  the  “ set  up  ” we  assembled  in  the  study-hall, 
where  we  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  Manager 
of  the  Invincible  Baseball  Association.  Though 
the  call  was  somewhat  sudden,  we  were  not  wholly 
unprepared,  as  the  result  shows.  Joseph  Hannick 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  of  the  class  of  Sub-Freshman,  was 
elected.  He  has  already  opened  his  schedule,  hav- 
ing managed  a game  with  the  “ Boys’  High  School  ” 
of  Brooklyn,  at  Adelphi  Field.  Alter  the  holidays, 
regular  practice  in  the  cage  will  begin. 

Rumor  has  it  that  a Gymnasium  class  will  be 
started  early  in  January.  The  new  parallel-bars, 
mattress,  and  spring  board,  indicate  something  that 
way. 

Parts  for  the  Juniors’  play  will  be  assigned  after 
the  holidays.  The  play  itself  will  take  place  in  the 
early  spring — probably  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  “in  the 
evening.” 


Our  friends  from  Mexico  celebrate  their  Patron’s 
day  in  a highly  edifying  manner.  It  was  the  feast 
of  “ Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.”  They  approached, 
Holy  Communion  during  the  Students’  Mass.  In 
the  afternoon  they  went  to  drill  and  drilled.  In  the 
evening  they  enjoyed  “ free  bounds.” 

Tours  have  started,  and  Junior  Hall,  that  leads 
in  everything,  good  or  bad,  leads  in  these  also. 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  15th,  the  members  of  the  Sodality 
received  Holy  Communion  in  a body  in  the  Sodality 
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chapel.  It  was  the  octave  of  their  patroness,  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  altar  in  the  chapel, 
and  a little  shrine  in  honor  of  Our  Lady,  were  neatly 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Fallon,  Devlin  and  Agen. 

Andrew  O’Malley,  Sub-Freshman. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


We  wish  everybody  a Happy  New  Year  ! 

We  are  going  to  try  to  be  happy  ourselves,  but 
it’s  pretty  hard  work,  when  examinations  are  so  close. 

The  big  boys’  play,  just  before  Christmas,  was  fine. 
We  shall  do  something  ourselves  in  Armory  Hall 
before  summer.  All  the  old  “ stars  ” will  be  out,  and 
a few  new  ones.  The  plav  chosen  is  a secret  yet, 
but  we  can  tell  our  friends  this  much,  that  it  will  be 
lively  and  worth  coming  to  see. 

Wasn’t  the  skating  fine  just  before  the  holidays  ? 
What  a fine  hockey  team  we  shall  have  ! Where 
did  all  the  skates  come  from,  and  the  hockey  sticks, 
so  suddenly,  when  the  pond  froze  ? 

One  of  us  lives  so  far  away  that  he  leaves  for  vaca- 
tion a day  before  us  and  returns  a day  later.  We 
wish  we  lived  farther  away.  Walter,  if  we  were 
only  you  ! 

Isn’t  it  queer  that  no  one  is  sick  just  at  vacations  ? 
Some  of  us  have  to  go  to  the  Infirmary  at  times,  but 
we  all  are  sure  to  be  very  well  for  vacations.  May- 
be we  ought  to  have  more  vacations,  but  we  don’t 
like  to  say  anything. 
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Some  of  our  boys  live  so  far  away  that  they  could 
not  go  home  for  the  holidays.  They  say  that  they 
had  a good  time  on  the  pond  or  playing  hand-ball, 
and  in  the  evening  other  games,  and  “ late  sleep” 
was  given  every  morning,  with  a big  dinner  Christ- 
mas and  New  Years.  They  had  something  most  of 
us  missed — the  Midnight  Mass.  They  say  it  was  fine 
to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  go  up  in  the 
moonlight  to  the  chapel  and  see  the  crib  and  the 
little  Child  and  hear  the  Christmas  hymns  and  see 
so  many  go  to  Holy  Communion.  And  then  after- 
ward, wasn’t  the  chocolate  good  in  the  refectory  ? 

Little  Armando  got  a first  testimonial  for  Decem- 
ber. Nice  work,  “ Chico.”  You  earned  it. 

Harry  came  up  from  the  city  Christmas  Eve,  so  as 
to  be  here  for  the  Midnight  Mass.  VVe  wish  more 
of  us  had  thought  of  it. 

Twenty  of  us  have  brothers  in  the  College,  eight 
of  us  have  them  on  the  division,  and  the  rest  of  us 
have  chums,  which  is  the  next  best  thing. 

Sidney  is  not  the  smallest  boy  any  more.  He  says 
he  can’t  help  growing.  Grow  on,  McDuffy. 

“ Jupiter  ” returned,  as  large  as  life.  Christmas 
agreed  with  him. 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  new  locker  locks  ? 
They’re  great!  Many  thanks,  Father  Prefect ! Fel- 
lows, get  a little  chain,  and  don’t  lose  your  keys. 

One  boy  is  Mackey  and  another  is  Mackay.  Mail- 
carrier  Matthew,  look  sharp,  please  ! As  for  P.  Glei- 
ses  and  V.  Gleises,  J.  Rowe  and  B.  Rowe,  it  doesn’t 
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matter  so  much.  They’re  brothers,  and  what  is  one’s 
is  the  other’s.  ( We  11  be  in  poetry  class  soon.) 

1 here  was  once  a cat  about.  It  caught  mice  for 
good  Brother  Flaherty.  One  morning  during  vaca- 
tion it  went  away  ( for  a trip,  we  suppose).  It  never 
came  back.  Poor  Pussy  ! Happy  mice  ! 

Jacques  Safford, 
Paul  Gleises. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 
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tbe  Romance  of  Outlawry’ 


H Y is  it  that  ever  since  the  days  when  ballads 
were  first  composed  and  sung,  centuries 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered, 
down  to  the  present  age  of  enlightenment  and  prog- 
ress, the  outlaw  has  ever  been  the  favored  hero,  and 
his  deeds  have  been  immortalized  in  song  and  story  ? 
What  is  it  in  our, nature  that  makes  us  glow  with  a 
sympathetic  feeling  for  these  gallant  knights  of  the 
road,  who  grew  restive  and  chafed  under  the  “ rusty 
curb  of  old  father  antic,  the  law”?  The  glamour 
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of  romance  may  possibly,  to  a certain  extent,  account 
for  it,  for  the  exploits  of  the  law-breaker  of  the 
present  day,  committed,  as  it  were,  at  our  very 
doors,  possesses  a common-place  flavor  that  engen- 
ders a feeling  of  dread  which  deprives  us  of  all  dis- 
position to  condone  the  offense  committed.  It  may 
be  also  that  the  mists  of  distance,  whether  it  be  of 
time  or  space,  or  both,  so  affect  our  perceptions 
that  the  outlaw  assumes  a romantic  aspect,  of  which 
a closer  view  would  quickly  rob  him.  Whatever 
the  explanation,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  out- 
law of  the  romantic  period,  far  from  being  an  object 
of  universal  terror,  is  a most  engaging  and  attractive 
person,  and  is  one  to  whom  all  our  sympathy  goes 
forth  spontaneously. 

That  this  is  true,  we  have  an  example,  Robin  Hood. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  read  of  the  bold  deeds  of 
this  famous  outlaw  and  his  merry  men  beneath  the 
shade  of  Sherwood  Forest  ? As  the  legends — and 
many  and  varied  they  are — tell  us,  Robin  Hood  fled 
to  the  greenwood  because  he  had  been  outlawed  for 
killing  the  king’s  deer — a capital  offense  in  those  days. 
He  soon  gathered  a band  of  kindred  spirits  under 
his  banner,  and  woe  betide  the  wealthy  franklin  or 
well-preserved  noble  who  fell  into  his  clutches.  Yet 
with  all  his  thieving  he  had  one  redeeming  quality, 
at  least, — he  was  generous  to  the  poor.  Such  was 
the  character  of  Robin  Hood  of  Sherwood  Forest. 
What  a halo  of  romance  has  been  thrown  around  him  ! 
We  see  him  standing  beneath  the  shade  of  a spread- 
ing oak,  leaning  upon  his  trusty  bow  and  dressed  in 
his  suit  of  Lincoln  green.  Upon  his  back  is  his 
quiver  of  “ gray  goose  shafts  ” ; across  his  shoulder, 
suspended  from  a baldric,  is  his  horn,  and  from  his 
belt  hangs  a dagger  and  a short  sword.  Often,  in- 
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deed,  has  he  figured  in  song  and  story  which,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  still  keep  his 
name  as  fresh  as  when  he  lived.  As  long  ago  as  when 
Wynkin  de  Worde  issued  his  black  letter  quarto, 
“ enprented  at  London  in  Fletestrete  at  the  syne  of 
the  sone,’’  we  find  “ Robin  hode  and  Lyttel  Johan” 
held  up  to  the  people  as  heroes  of  no  common  note. 
In  this  old  ballad  we  are  told  that 

“ Robyn  was  a proude  out-lawe, 

Whiles  he  walked  on  grounde  ; 

So  curteyse  an  out-lawe  as  he  was  one, 

Was  never  none  yfounde.” 

Even  earlier  than  the  date  of  this  poem,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plow- 
man “ Rimes  of  Roben  Hod  ” are  referred  to. 

Robin  Hood  has  always  easily  held  his  place  as 
prince  of  outlaws,  and  no  one  has  yet  been  found  to 
equal  him.  See  how  he  has  come  “ adown  the  cor- 
ridors of  time,”  from  the  age  of  chivalry  to  the  pres- 
ent day  ! See  how  he  is  presented  by  Scott  under 
the  name  of  Locksley  in  “ Ivanhoe  ” ! There  we  see 
the  free,  gay  life  he  and  his  merry  men  led  amid  the 
greenwood.  What  intense  feeling  is  aroused  in 
reading  of  his  deeds  in  the  book  ! How  glad  we  are 
when  he  wins  the  silver  bugle!  To  what  a pitch 
our  interest  is  aroused  when  the  Black  Knight  is 
waylaid,  and  how,  just  at  the  critical  moment,  a gray 
goose  shaft  announces  the  approach  of  Locksley 
and  his  band ! Again,  see  how  Stevenson  represents 
the  same  man  as  Ellis  Duckworth  in  “ The  Black 
Arrow”  ! Here  he  appears  as  an  active,  relentless 
adventurer,  continually  on  the  alert,  and  waging  a 
bitter  guerrilla  warfare  against  his  enemies,  yet 
with  all  his  bitter  feelings,  still  retaining  the  touch 
of  romance  that  the  original  possesses.  Here  also 
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the  same  feelings  are  aroused,  and  we  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  Ellis  and  his  band.  With  what 
avidity  do  we  follow  the  incidents  in  the  book!  How 
we  delight  in  the  ambush  of  the  followers  of  Sir 
Daniel  Brackley,  and  exult  as  Duckworth  and  his 
band  pick  them  off,  one  at  a time ! But  above  all, 
how  our  hearts  almost  bound  for  joy  when  we  read 
the  account  of  Sir  Daniel’s  attempted  escape,  and 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  Ellis  ! 

As  we  read  “ The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ” and  breathe 
in  the  spirit  of  romance  that  seems  to  pervade  the 
entire  poem,  with  whom  do  we  sympathize?  Who 
is  it  that  appeals  to  us  so  strongly,  arouses  our  interest 
and  holds  our  attention?  It  is  not  the  hero,  Fitz- 
James,  noble  and  generous  as  he  is;  it  is  not  Mal- 
colm Graeme,  the  chosen  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
fair  Ellen  ; it  is  not  even  the  venerable  Douglas — 
faithful,  loyal  and  long-suffering,  the  man  whose 
stately  bearing  would  ordinarily  be  sufficient  to 
command  respect.  No,  it  is  the  fierce  outlaw, 
Roderick  Dhu,  the  chief  of  a rebel  clan,  against 
whom  every  man’s  hand  is  directed  ; the  dreaded 
and  hated  ; the  mention  of  whose  name,  or  the  wav- 
ing of  whose  banner  on  a mountain  side  was 
sufficient  to  throw  the  whole  lowland  into  a panic. 
Even  Scott  seems  to  have  an  affection  for  Roderick. 
He  has  painted  his  character  in  such  strong,  endur- 
ing colors,  that  it  will  last  to  the  end  of  time. 
Roderick  is  in  every  sense  a typical  Highlander, 
possessing  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  failings  of  his 
race.  But  despite  his  fierce  nature  he  is  still  a man. 
one  who  has  a sufficiently  generous  spirit  to  will- 
ingly give  shelter  and  protection  to  his  homeless 
kinsman  and  his  daughter,  and  daring  enough  to  do 
so  in  spite  of  a royal  edict  forbidding  it.  What 
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could  be  more  chivalrous  and  generous  than  the 
conduct  of  Roderick  towards  Fitz-Jaines?  When 
Roderick  meets  Fitz-James,  instead  of  summoning 
his  men  and  killing  the  other  in  cold  blood,  he  wel- 
comes him  to  a warm  fire  and  a night’s  rest.  With 
the  hillsides  alive  with  his  clansmen  he  has  his 
enemy  in  his  power,  but  scorns  to  useffhe  advantage. 
Leading  the  way  to  a secluded  spot,  he  offers  to 
meet  him  in  single  combat.  Fitz-James  was  without 
a shield.  All  he  had  was  his  trusty  sword.  Roder- 
ick Dhu,  true  to  his  chivalrous  nature,  cast  aside 
his  target,  that  he  might  not  have  his  adversary  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  such  touches  as  this  that  endear 
Roderick  to  us  and  justify  the  suspicion  that  the 
poet,  too,  had  a warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the 
hardy  mountaineer. 

The  same  romantic  charm  hangs  about  the  his- 
toric prototype  of  this  renowned  hero  of  mediaeval 
times,  for  I think  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
Roderick  Dhu,  the  creature  of  the  poetic  fancy,  was 
suggested  by  that  bold  outlaw,  Rob  Roy  MacGregor. 
The  outlaw  of  fact  appeals  as  strongly  as  the  outlaw 
of  fiction.  Let  any  small  boy  read  the  account  of 
his  adventures,  and  I will  warrant  that  before  he  is 
half  through  the  book  he  will  be  rehearsing  by  him- 
self, with  little  additions  of  his  own  invention,  the 
battles  and  adventures  he  has  already  read.  See 
how  the  feelings  are  aroused  as  we  read  the  novel 
that  Scott  has  woven  about  the  “ Red  MacGregor  ” ; 
how  our  hearts  burn  with  indignation  at  the  base 
treachery  which  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  how  earnestly  we  long  to  see  him  free 
again  to  raise  his  war-cry  of  “ Gregarach  ” among 
his  native  hills.  And  with  what  exultation  do  we 
read  of  his  bold  plunge  into  the  river  and  of  his 
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thrilling  escape.  When  the  Bailie  offers  to  take 
Rob’s  two  sons  to  Glascow  and  educate  them,  our 
feelings  go  out  to  the  mountaineer  in  a different 
manner.  How  we  sympathize  with  him  in  his  grief 
when  he  realizes  that  his  sons  are  doomed  to  lead 
the  same  wild  life  as  he  himself  is  leading  ! But  our 
joy  is  unbounded  when  at  the  end  of  the  book  we 
read  of  the  short  but  furious  hand-to-hand  combat 
between  Rob  and  Rashleigh  and  the  final  triumph 
of  the  outlaw. 

This  romantic  affection  for  the  outlaw  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Scott  alone.  In  fact,  it  is  found  very  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  other  authors,  notably 
Stevenson.  No  one  was  more  keenly  alive  to 
romantic  values  than  he.  And  how  often  has  he 
turned  to  outlawry  as  an  incentive  to  interest!  In 
his  novels  are  to  be  found  almost  every  known  type 
of  outlaw,  but  as  he  tells  us  himself,  his  favorite  was 
the  highwayman.  In  his  “ Gossip  on  Romance,” 
speaking  of  the  reading  of  his  boyhood  days,  he 
says  : “ For  my  part,  I liked  a story  to  begin  with  an 
old  wayside  inn  where,  ‘ towards  the  close  of  the 
year  17 — several  gentlemen  in  three-cocked  hats 
were  playing  bowls.  A friend  of  mine  preferred  the 
Malabar  coast  in  a storm,  with  a ship  beating  to 
windward,  and  a scowling  fellow  of  Herculean  pro- 
portions striding  along  the  beach  ; he,  to  be  sure, 
was  a pirate.  This  was  farther  afield  than  my  home- 
keeping fancy  loved  to  travel,  and  designed  alto- 
gether for  a larger  canvas  than  the  tales  that  I 
affected.  Give  me  a highwayman,  and  I was  full  to 
the  brim  ; a Jacobite  would  do,  but  the  highwayman 
was  my  favorite  dish.  I can  still  hear  that  merry 
clatter  of  the  hoofs  along  the  moonlit  lane,  night 
and  the  coming  of  dav  are  still  related  in  my  mind 
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with  the  doings  of  John  Rann  or  Jerry  Abershaw  ; 
and  the  words  ‘ post-chaise  ’ the  ‘ great  North  road,’ 

‘ ostler  ’ and  ‘ nag  ’ still  sound  in  my  ears  like  poetry.” 

How  well  has  he  exemplified  his  affection  for  the 
political  outlaw  in  “ Kidnapped,”  in  the  character  of 
Alan  Greek  Stewart,  a Jacobite  refugee.  He  does 
not  lead  a band  of  reckless  men,  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency, and  ready  for  any  adventure,  no  matter  how 
desperate,  and  regardless  of  the  consequences  ; but 
he  was  rather  a man  who  is  forced  to  fly  before  his 
enemies  as  the  deer  before  the  hounds.  With  all  his 
ruggedness  of  nature,  there  is  a certain  romantic 
atmosphere  about  the  character  that  readily  attracts 
one.  From  his  first  appearance  the  reader  suspects 
that  he  is  other  than  he  appears  to  be,  on  account  of 
the  air  of  mystery  that  the  writer  has  thrown  about 
him,  and  immediately  one’s  interest  is  aroused  to 
know  who  he  really  is.  He  may  be  very  favorably 
compared  with  Rob  Roy  ; in  fact,  many  of  his  char- 
acteristics are  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
famous  marauder  of  the  Scottish  highlands.  Alan 
Breck  Stewart  was  a Highlander,  a Jacobite,  and 
therefore  a refugee  ; he  was  dignified,  and,  though 
boastfully  proud  of  his  noble  blood,  he  was  just  as 
willing  to  execute  any  dangerous  scheme  as  the 
fiercest  of  his  companions.  Rob  Roy  was  a High- 
lander; he  also  was  a Jacobite,  and  likewise  a refugee  ; 
he  also  had  a certain  amount  of  dignity,  and  though 
also  a man  of  good  blood,  had  none  of  the  conceit 
of  Alan  Breck.  He  was  much  rougher  in  his  speech, 
and  was  equally  ready  for  any  work  requiring  nerve 
and  bravery.  It  must  be  said  here  that  if  any  man  had 
ingenuity  in  introducing  the  political  outlaw  into  a 
book,  it  was  Stevenson.  The  method  in  which 
Stewart  is  first  brought  before  the  reader  is  certainly 
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out  of  the  ordinary,  and  for  that  very  reason  all  the 
more  interesting. 

What  a vivid  picture  is  brought  up  before  the 
mind’s  eye  at  the  mention  of  pirate  ! What  bloody 
scenes  are  presented  at  the  thought  ! A rocky  coast 
rises  before  the  eye,  then  a low,  swift,  rakishly-built 
boat  appears  under  full  sail.  At  the  peak  flies  the 
black  flag,  and  along  the  rail  stand  the  crew,  dressed 
in  the  orthodox  costume  of  the  freebooter — a coarse 
shirt,  open  at  the  breast,  knickerbockers,  roughly- 
knitted  stockings,  and  heavy,  square-toed  low  shoes, 
blood-stained  handkerchiefs  bound  around  their 
heads,  and  naked  cutlasses  in  their  hands.  On  the 
poop  the  captain  strides  up  and  down,  occasionally 
glancing  through  his  glass  at  a strange  craft,  which 
has  appeared  on  his  quarter  in  pursuit,  and  now  and 
then  giving  some  order  to  his  men.  And  yet,  despite 
the  horror  and  aversion  which  we  naturally  feel, 
and  the  earnest  wish  that  we  express  at  the  mention 
of  pirate,  does  not  a latent  interest,  almost  akin  to 
sympathy,  in  the  career  of  this  outlaw,  take  posses- 
sion of  us?  Does  not  the  mind  become  excited  and 
other  faculties  tense  when  reading  of  their  deeds  and 
adventures?  How  the  blood  tingles  as  we  picture 
the  rover  in  fancy  ! We  do  not  stop  to  think  of  the 
state  of  depravity  that  exists  among  this  class  of 
outlaw,  but  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  the  “ under 
dog  ” causes  us  to  forget  who  they  really  are.  None 
knew  better  than  Stevenson  the  value  of  that 
dreaded  outlaw  of  the  seas.  Who  can  forget  Long 
John  Silver,  that  masterful,  unscrupulous  freebooter  ? 
What,  indeed,  could  be  more  terrible  than  the  picture 
of  piracy  in  the  “ Master  of  Ballantrae  ” ? And  yet. 
despite  their  incredible  villainy,  who  is  not  fascinated 
by  Long  John  or  the  Master?  Who  is  not  thrilled, 
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whose  imagination  has  not  been  fired  by  the  adven- 
tures of  that  admirably  conceived  Red  Rover  of 
Cooper?  Who  is  there  so  passive,  or  so  lacking  in 
imagination,  that  he  is  not  thrilled  by  the  vivid 
description  of  the  battle  between  the  Rover  and  the 
British  ship,  Dart?  Hardly  less  rich  in  interest  than 
the  pirate  is  his  half-brother  of  the  coast,  the 
smuggler.  Who  does  not  long  for  his  reckless, 
adventurous  life  ? When  we  think  of  him,  the  vision 
rises  up  of  a small,  swift  vessel  beating  into  port  under 
cover  of  darkness,  with  all  lights  extinguished,  enter- 
ing some  almost  entirely  unknown  channel,  discharg- 
ing its  cargo  of  dutiable  goods,  and  leaving  again  as 
mysteriously  as  it  came.  Who  does  not  tremble  with 
excitement  while  perusing  Cooper’s  “ Water  Witch”? 
Whose  mind  is  not  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
interest  in  reading  of  the  many  thrilling  incidents 
there  recounted?  There  is  something  mysterious 
conveyed  to  the  reader  in  the  very  name,  Skimmer  of 
the  Sea.  The  manner  in  which  the  character  is  in- 
troduced to  the  reader  is  strange.  In  fact,  it  is  just 
this  cloud  of  mystery,  in  which  Cooper  has  wrapped 
his  hero,  that  increases  the  value  of  the  book  and 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

But  rich  in  interest  as  these  many  phases  of  out- 
lawry are,  full  as  they  are  of  adventure,  strongly  as 
they  appeal  to  our  imagination,  yet  none  has  the 
hold  on  our  sympathy  that  the  highwayman  pos- 
sesses. I do  not  mean  the  commonplace  road-agent 
of  the  Far  West,  nor  the  unromantic  foot-pad  who 
figures  in  police  court  reports,  but  the  dashing, 
courtly  highwayman,  as  he  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  picturesque  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. He  is  the  beau  ideal  of  outlaws.  Whether 
the  Claude  Duval,  or  Dick  Turpin  of  fact,  the  Beau 
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Brocade  of  song,  or  the  Tom  Faggus  of  story,  he  is 
the  hero  of  to-day  as  he  was  the  idol  of  his  own  brief 
hour.  What  stirring  pictures  the  mere  mention  of 
one  of  these  names  conjures  up  before  our  minds 
A lonely  road  lined  with  trees  and  dense  shrubbery, 
a solitary  horseman  slowly  walking  his  horse,  com- 
plete darkness  enshrouding  everything  except  where 
here  and  there  a straggling  moonbean  sheds  its 
faint  light  upon  the  roadway.  Suddenly  he  hears 
the  sound  of  wheels — a lumbering  coach  comes  into 
view  ; it  is  quickly  halted  by  the  horseman,  the 
bewildered  occupants  relieved  of  their  valuables. 
Then,  gladly  waving  them  an  adieu,  he  is  off  into 
the  darkness.  “ Give  me  a highwayman,”  says 
Stevenson,  “ and  I was  full  to  the  brim  ; a Jacobite 
would  do,  but  the  highwayman  was  my  favorite  dish.” 
Even  his  final  exit — for  the  knight  of  the  road  often 
paid  his  debt  to  “old  father  antic” — is  a triumphal 
procession,  with  plaudits  and  ceremonies,  rather  than 
a journey  of  dread.  How  often  he 

“ Went  on  his  way  to  Tyburn  Tree, 

With  a pomp  befitting  his  high  degree. 

Every  privilege  rank  confers  : — 

Bouquet  of  Pinks  at  St.  Sepulchre  s ; 

Flagon  of  ale  at  Holborn  Bar  ; 

Friends  (in  mourning)  to  follow  his  Car — 

( “ t ” is  omitted  where  Heroes  are ! ) ” 

For  the  highwayman,  in  his  palmy  days,  was  a 
hero,  and  the  highwayman  as  we  see  him,  with  all 
the  glamour  of  romance,  is,  despite  the  protests  of 
sound  common  sense,  still  a hero.  Who  does  not 
smile  his  approval  as  he  reads  of  Claude  Duval,  the 
bold,  dashing  cavalier,  dancing  a minuet  on  the 
green  with  the  lady  whom  he  had  stopped  on  the 
road,  and  when  the  dance  is  finished,  gracefully 
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helping  her  into  her  coach — then,  kissing  her  hand, 
and  with  a bow  restoring  her  casket  of  jewels,  riding 
off,  feeling  amply  rewarded  by  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him.  Who  does  not  recollect  Dick  Turpin 
and  his  furious  all-night  ride  to  York?  And  bluff, 
hearty,  rollicking  Tom  Faggus,  and  his  bay  mare 
Winnie,  who  does  not  love  him  ? Whether  holding 
up  a coach  on  the  high-road,  skirmishing  with  the 
Doones,  or  charging  in  the  forlorn  hope  at  Sedge- 
moor,  the  same  wild,  adventurous  spirit  is  dominant. 
And  yet,  despite  his  recklessness,  he  was  good-natured 
and  as  open-hearted  as  the  day. 

Why  do  we  feel  such  a deep  sympathy  for  the 
romantic  outlaw  ? Is  it  a secret,  sympathetic  resent- 
ment, on  our  part,  of  the  “rusty  curb”?  Do  we, 
unknown  to  ourselves,  instinctively  take  delight  in 
flouting  “ old  father  antic,  the  law  ” ? Or  is  it  rather 
mbrely  the  love  of  adventure,  and  of  those  uneasy 
spirits  who  seek  adventure,  that  causes  this  feeling 
of  warmth  toward  them  to  arise  in  our  hearts?  It 
is  probably  the  same  spirit  which  which  we  follow 
the  pioneer,  making  his  way  through  trackless  forest, 
or  the  explorer,  facing  many  and  hidden  perils, 
which  makes  the  career  of  the  soldier,  with  all  its 
hardships  and  dangers,  more  attractive  than  that  of 
the  sober,  easy-going  citizen,  or  the  knight-errant 
more  an  object  of  worship  than  the  student,  with 
his  books  and  midnight  oil.  What  is  the  secret  in- 
fluence that  attracts  us  rather  to  the  life  of  an  outlaw 
than  to  that  of  a more  peaceful  nature?  Is  it  our 
natural  antipathy  to  law?  Action,  and  action  alone, 
is  the  cause;  and  where  else,  I ask,  could  one  find 
more  action  and  adventure  than  in  the  gentle  art 
of  holding  up  a coach  ? 


Jos.  S.  Taaffe,  ’04. 
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Adown  the  corridors  of  time,  how  roll 

The  passing  years,  pregnant  with  mighty  deeds. 

Laden  with  joy  and  sorrow  as  the  lot 

Of  our  humanity!  To-day  success 

May  crown  our  efforts,  while  to-morrow’s  sun 

Sets  on  the  failure  of  some  cherished  hope. 

Such  is  the  chance  of  life,  so  brief  its  span,  [come, 
That  none  should  waste  the  precious  hours  which 
Freighted  to  us  with  opportunities 
Of  doing  good  to  others.  Ours  the  task 
To  help  our  wearied  brother,  and  to  make 
His  load  of  earthly  care  less  burdensome  ; 

To  cheer  the  lonely  lot  of  him  who  sits 
Bereft  of  comfort,  and  to  boldly  strike 
The  iron  fetters  which  remorseless  fate 
Has  placed  upon  him,  so  that  hope  once  more 
May  spur  him  on  to  higher  and  nobler  deeds. 

Such  were  the  aims  of  him  whose  natal  day 
We  reverence  in  each  recurring  year, — 

The  man  of  homely  mien,  but  noble  mind. 

The  statesman,  martyr,  patriot,  whose  heart 
In  pity  for  the  abject  negro  slave 
Throbbed  with  a love  that  showed  itself  in  deeds, 
That  nerved  him  to  declare  with  voice  and  pen, 
And  seal  the  declaration  with  his  blood, 

“ In  Freedom's  land  her  sons  shall  all  be  free.” 

Honor  to  Lincoln’s  memory  ! Let  it  bring, 

As  pass  the  years,  fresh  glory  to  our  land  ; 

And  may  we  cherish,  at  its  proper  worth, 

The  fact  that  in  the  past  our  Ship  and  State 
Had  such  a faithful  steersman  at  the  helm. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  '04. 
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The  study  of  literature,  philosophy  and  the  fine 
arts  is  supposed  to  lead  naturally  to  this  loveliness 
of  social  intercourse. 

“ Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Kmollet  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feros,” 

said  a pagan  poet.  But  above  all,  young  friends, 
we  are  Christians  ; through  an  immense  grace  of  God 
we  are  Catholics.  Now,  Catholicity  is  the  highest 
school  of  civilization.  It  is  to  the  Catholic  nations 
that  others  go  to  learn  the  amenities,  the  beauties  of 
social  life — all  that  makes  us  more  men  and  less 
animal.  People  may  go  elsewhere  when  they  wish 
to  stud)7  commerce,  engineering,  mining,  physic 
and  all  that  is  material  in  civilization.  But  when 
they  wish  to  polish  themselves,  to  ennoble,  brighten 
life  ; to  learn  the  higher  education,  whatever  makes 
life  a charm,  a decorum,  a luxury  ; when  they  wish 
to  court  the  real  muses,  to  study  the  beautiful  at 
home  in  its  own  sanctuary,  the  pilgrims  wend  their 
way  to  Paris,  Spain,  Italy,  Vienna.  Everything, 
said  a Protestant  to  me,  grows  in  grandeur  as  you 
advance  towards  Rome,  but  as  you  return  from  it 
everything  becomes  less  worth  seeing.  It  is  like 
goingaway  from  the  light.  In  the  eyes  of  the  pagans 
there  was  an  inexpressible  majesty,  a divinity,  about 
ancient  Rome.  To  see  her  was  the  aim,  the  joy  of 
a life.  When  a man  had  visited  her  he  could  die — 
his  career  was  over.  Decorum  is  a word  that  we 
inherit  from  Rome,  and  is  still  used  to  express  the 
restraint,  dignity  so  peculiar  to  that  city. 

Since  then  we  are  Christians  and  Catholics,  we  are 
to  be  educated  as  such.  Now,  surely  politeness  is  a 
part  of  Christian  education,  and  a very  important 
part. 

But  what  is  politeness  ? Etymologically,  it  is  con- 
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nected  with  the  Latin  word  polire , which  means  to 
polish.  Now,  what  is  polished  is  not  rough  ; it  is 
smooth,  pleasing  to  touch,  it  shines.  Ethically  con- 
sidered, it  is  kindness  kindly  expressed.  It  is  kind 
feelings  towards  others  acted  out  in  our  intercourse 
with  them.  It  is  affected  humility.  It  is  the  whole 
circle  of  little  charities  which  spring  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  our  fellow  beings.  It 
is  that  general,  constant  manner  of  behaving  in 
thought,  word  and  action  towards  others  so  as  to 
render  our  intercourse  with  them  smooth,  pleasant 
and  attractive. 

Politeness  is,  so  to  speak,  the  human  side  of  the 
greatest  of  all  virtues — Christian  charity.  With 
reference  to  our  neighbor  charity,  brotherly  love  is 
a divine  virtue  whereby  we  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves.  By  that  virtue  we  think  of  others,  speak 
to  them,  of  them — we  treat  them  as  ourselves.  Now 
we  think  well  of  self,  we  love  ourselves,  we  wish 
ourselves  well,  and  do  good  to  ourselves  when  we 
can.  This  is  precisely  what  genuine  politeness  aims 
at  in  regard  to  others.  The  truly  polite  man  in  the 
grand  Christian  sense  is  the  one  who  is  polite  in  this 
way.  Charity,  therefore,  is  the  solid  basis  of  our 
politeness.  As  the  motive  for  charity  always  sub- 
sists— namely  God — as  He  is  always  lovely,  so  ani- 
mated by  this  principle  we  can  always  be  kind, 
civil,  considerate  to  others,  even  though  they  are 
rude  and  undeserving.  The  pagan  was  amiable  and 
good  to  those  who  were  so  to  him,  but  Christ  said 
that  is  not  enough  for  us.  He  bids  us  love  even 
those  that  hate  and  persecute  us,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  be  worthy  of  our  family  in  the  Christian  order, 
of  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven,  and  our  noble 
Brother,  Jesus  Christ. 
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Upon  this  foundation  the  really  cultured  have 
raised  the  superstructure  commonly  called  a polite 
education.  I should  rather  call  it  a flower  than  a 
superstructure,  for  the  latter  does  not  grow  out  of 
its  foundation  except  metaphorically,  whereas  the 
various  branches  of  true  Catholic  refinement  shoot 
up  and  flower  out  from  charity.  It  is  charity 
applied  by  educated  people  to  their  several  mutual 
relations. 

You  already  see,  I suppose,  that  politeness  in- 
volves a multitude  of  virtues.  It  is  no  small  under- 
taking to  set  out  to  be  a gentleman.  If  you  wish  to 
be  that,  you  must  first  have  charity,  otherwise  you 
may  be  affected,  formal,  hypocritical,  have  a certain 
varnish  about  you,  but  you  will  not  be  the  Catholic 
gentleman.  For  the  origin,  the  motor,  the  substan- 
tial form,  as  we  say  in  philosophy,  the  vivifying 
principle  of  that  grand  achievement  is  essentially 
brotherly  love. 

Besides,  you  must  be  mortified  and  in  the  most 
painful  way,  that  is  to  say,  interiorly,  in  order  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  brotherly  love  that  would 
prevent  you  from  being  thoroughly  polite  ; namely, 
selfishness,  pride,  etc.  You  must  also  be  humble 
in  order  to  condescend  to  the  ways,  peculiarities, 
oddities,  rudeness  of  others.  Then  you  must  be 
modest,  kind,  free  from  vanity,  full  of  forbearance, 
deference,  reverence  towards  others,  and,  what  is 
hardest  of  all,  you  must  be  constant  in  these  virtues 
in  order  to  be  constantly  polite. 

To  learn  politeness,  then,  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
haughty,  cold,  distant,  solemn.  It  is  not  enough  to 
go  to  a dancing  school,  to  read  a book  on  etiquette, 
to  learn  to  bow  profusely,  to  smirk  and  smile  and 
laugh  and  talk  and  look  and  bear  yourselves  in  a 
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certain  way.  It  is  not  enough  to  belong  to  a good 
family,  as  they  say,  for  there  are  many  vulgar  people 
high-born.  Certainly  politeness  is  not  money,  for 
the  “ vulgar  rich  ” has  almost  passed  into  a proverb. 
It  is  not  talent,  for  authors  and  authoresses,  though 
they  may  be  clever,  are  not  necessarily  genteel. 
The  Fourth  George  of  England  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  but  he 
was  also  one  of  its  first  blackguards.  Beau  Brum- 
mel  led  the  fashions  for  men,  but  he  was  an  arrant 
fop  and  self-adorer.  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  to  his  son  to  make  a gentleman  of 
him.  You  can  look  into  them  with  some  profit,  but 
were  you  to  take  them  alone  as  your  guide  in  civil- 
ity you  would  never  reach  higher  than  a glossy 
paganism.  In  fact,  it  is  astonishing  what  an  amount 
of  impoliteness  one  witnesses  among  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  take  only  the  world  and  its  etiquette  as 
their  guide  and  standard  in  manners. 

No;  religion,  genuine  charity,  humility,  a spirit  of 
prayer,  union  with  God,  interior  mortification,  com- 
bined with  good  sense,  will  make  even  the  Christian 
peasant  outshine  the  worldly  king  in  good  breeding 
and  social  amenity.  Hence  the  Church,  the  great- 
est civilizer  the  world  has  ever  known,  has  always 
preached  the  necessity  of  external  decorum  as  well 
as  interior  virtues.  Her  ceremonies  are  grand  above 
all  ceremony  on  this  earth.  The  papal  court  was  the 
first  in  Europe;  for  interior  mortification  and  virtue 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  belonging  to  the  Church, 
and  they  rid  man  of  the  main  obstacles  to  Christian 
courtesy  and  supply  him  with  that  esteem  and  love 
of  his  fellow  men,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
be  considerate  towards  others  for  any  length  of  time. 
Consequently,  to  this  day  the  politest  peoples  are 
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those  of  Catholic  countries.  The  difference  is 
especially  noticeable  among  the  poor.  The  Catholic 
poor,  uneducated  in  the  worldly  sense,  have  more 
delicacy,  much  finer  instincts,  more  modesty  than 
similar  classes  of  other  creeds — I mean  of  course  the 
Catholics  who  are  so  in  reality,  though  I mighteven 
keep  in  all  that  have  not  lost  the  faith.  Faith  is  an 
incomparably  beautifying  jewel. 

As  irreligion  encroaches  upon  men  their  good  man- 
ners vanish  ; they  become  unpolished  and  rude  in 
their  behavior  towards  each  other.  Their forebear- 
ance,  their  hospitality,  their  graceful  welcome  and 
their  impressive  civility  exist  only  as  long  as  they  are 
religious.  When  faith  departs,  politeness  goes  with 
it ; and  is  this  not  a decided  proof  that  religion  is  the 
mistress  of  civilization?  If  we  are  irreligious  and 
our  manners  are  bad,  in  what  do  we  differ  from 
savages  ? In  nothing  except  dress  and  material  com- 
fort. It  is  of  small  importance  how  we  travel,  how 
we  lodge,  or  what  we  eat  and  drink,  if  we  are  lacking 
in  common  decency  of  manner  towards  each  other. 
It  has  been  observed  by  many  clever  persons,  and 
indeed  by  the  generality  of  people  all  the  world 
over,  that  manners  are  deteriorating  sadly,  and  that 
we  are  not  as  polished  and  polite  as  were  our  grand- 
fathers and  grand-mothers.  To  our  shame,  when  we 
wish  to  say  that  any  one  is  particularly  polite,  we  at 
once  assert  that  he  “ belongs  to  the  old  school.” 

Now  it  is  a well-known  fact,  that  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  fewer  free-thinkers  than  there  are  at 
present.  Indeed  a man  in  by-gone  times  would 
scarcely  have  presumed  to  say  in  decent  company 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  God  or  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  But  now  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear 
young  men  and  women  openly  declare  that  they 
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believe  in  nothing.  If  we  watch  these  young  people 
we  shall  perceive  that  their  manners  are  by  no  means 
remarkable,  that  they  treat  their  parents  with  disre- 
spect, talk  slang,  do  not  rise  to  greet  their  guests, 
keep  the  best  seats  to  themselves,  maltreat  the  young 
and  use  the  aged  with  contempt.  They  like  to  be 
considered  loud  and  fast.  They  dress  so  as  to  attract' 
notice  in  the  streets  ; they  talk  loud  so  as  to  disturb 
others  in  places  of  assembly  ; they  are  indelicate  in 
their  amusements  ; they  eat  and  drink  so  as  to  disgust 
the  moderate  and  well-behaved.  They  are  known 
as  the  people  of  the  period.  They  are  plagues  in 
society,  and  their  evil  example  spreads  from  them 
with  the  rapidity  of  a loathsome  disease. 

The  real  cause  of  this  vulgarity  of  tastes  and  man- 
ners is  the  spread  of  naturalism,  free  thought  and 
materialism.  Self-control,  dignit)’  and  politeness 
cannot  exist  unless  in  an  essentially  religious  atmos- 
phere. If  we  do  not  believe  that  we  are  responsible 
to  God  for  our  smallest  actions,  why  should  we  re- 
gard the  feelings  of  others  ? Why  pay  deference 
to  age  and  position  ? Why  remain  silent  while  the 
chatterer  talks?  Why  overlook  little  annoyances? 
Why  rise  and  give  what  is  best  to  others?  Why 
be  courteous  to  the  elderly,  or  to  the  ugly  and  unin- 
teresting? Why,  in  a word,  be  at  pains  for  anyone? 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  little  observances 
of  society  are  not  attended  to,  what  becomes  of 
society?  It  falls  immediately  into  a state  bordering 
on  barbarism,  and  can  boast  only  of  its  material  pro- 
gress. This  fact  is  so  self-evident  that  you  cannot, 
while  you  are  young,  be  too  careful  in  cultivating 
habits  of  politeness  and  self-control.  You  should 
understand  that  politeness  is,  in  acertain  sense,  civil- 
ization, and  that  unless  a man  has  good  manners  and 
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even  elegant  manners  he  is  not  many  steps  removed 
from  the  savage. 

Therefore,  my  dear  boys,  if  you  wish  to  be  real 
gentlemen  hereafter,  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is 
to  be  good,  sincere  Catholics.  There  is  the  solid 
foundation  of  true  refinement.  Any  politeness  not 
based  on  this  rock  is  not  solid  or  lasting.  It  is  like 
the  house  built  on  the  sand,  the  winds  of  temptation, 
of  natural  dislikes,  selfishness,  pride,  will  soon  throw 
it  in  ruins  on  the  ground.  So  true  is  it,  as  St.  Paul 
said  long  ago,  that  piety  is  useful  for  all  things;  it 
is  brimful  of  advantages  for  this  life  as  well  as  for 
the  life  to  come. 

Now,  then,  you  have  the  Church  which  has  civil- 
ized and  polished  all  that  is  refined  in  the  great 
modern  world.  You  belong  to  her,  by  your  baptism 
you  are  her  children  and  she  is  your  mother.  Pro- 
fit by  all  that  she  can  do  for  you  and  is  willing  to  do. 
She  is  the  magna parens  virum — the  mother  of  distin- 
guished men.  Hence  Catholics,  especially  educated 
Catholics  as  you  are  to  be,  should,  if  faithful  to  their 
graces,  hold  the  first  rank  in  everything  noble.  You 
ought  to  be  one  day  the  first  gentlemen  of  this  great 
country.  You  have  to  make  it  the  home  of  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  of  industry,  wealth  and  power.  If 
you  choose  to  use  your  opportunities,  there  is  nothing 
in  Europe  that  you  need  regret  or  env}\  Even  now 
I think  we  can  say  that  there  is  more  general  polite- 
ness here  than  beyond  the  Atlantic.  A class  in 
Europe  may  outstrip  a corresponding  class  that  we 
find  among  ourselves,  but  the  generality  of  Euro- 
peans do  not.  Judging  by  what  we  see  in  those  who 
come  to  us,  the  medium  here  is  above  the  medium 
abroad.  It  is  for  our  Catholic  youth  as  they  grow 
up  to  raise  the  standard,  and  climb  the  heights  of 
excellence. 
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Kw.  Peter  Cassidy,  $.  3. 


SHE  Rev.  Peter  Cassidy,  S.  J.,  died  of  pneumo- 
nia at  the  clergy  house  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Park  Avenue  and  Eighty- 
fourth  Street,  Sunday  evening,  January  19th.  He 
had  been  fighting  a severe  cold  for  a month  and 
more,  but  still  was  able  to  do  the  work  assigned  to 
him  on  the  missionary  band.  He  preached  the 
opening  sermon  of  the  mission  at  St.  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola’s, Sunday,  January  12th;  the  following  Sunday’ 
about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  was  called  to  his 
reward.  Father  Cassidy  was  born  in  Ireland,  May 
13th,  1845,  and  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  five 
years  old.  His  elementary  studies  were  made  at  St. 
James’  School,  Brooklyn,  and  his  collegiate  course  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1865.  That  same  year  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  made  his  course  of 
philosophy  and  science  at  Woodstock,  and  theology 
at  Laval,  France,  where  he  wasordained  priest.  Re- 
turning to  America,  he  taught  at  St.  Francis  Xav- 
ier’s College,  Boston  College,  Fordham  College  and 
Gonzaga  College.  He  was  vice-president  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier’s  College  for  two  years  and  vice- 
president  of  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  for  a part 
of  1887.  From  Fordham  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City.  The 
years  since  then,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  been 
spent  in  giving  missions  and  retreats  through  the 
Eastern  States  and  Canada.  It  was  while  conduct- 
ing a mission  in  Toronto  that  a writer  in  the 
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Catholic  Register , of  that  city,  paid  him  the  following- 
compliment  : — 

“ Nature  and  education  have  combined  to  make 
Father  Cassidy  a preacher  of  rare  power.  Gifted 
with  a profound  mind,  a dignified  and  intellectual 
presence,  a voice  of  great  richness  and  clearness,  he 
has  had  these  gifts  developed  to  the  utmost  by  thirty 
years  spent  in  teaching  in  the  finely  equipped  colleges 
of  his  Order.  The  teacher  and  student  accustomed 
to  wrestle  with  deep  problems  could  be  plainly  seen 
in  his  sermons,  which  were  full  of  profound  and  ele- 
vating thought,  expressed  in  language  so  clear  that  a 
child  could  follow  him  with  pleasure.  Whilst  the 
deep  thought  and  literary  polish  of  the  professor 
were  abundantly  evident,  these  were  combined  with 
the  gracefulgesture  and  beautifully  modulated  tones 
of  the  trained  elocutionist.” 

This  tribute,  while  fully  merited  by  Fr.  Cassidy, 
only  touches  his  exterior,  and  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  warm  heart  and  manly  soul  that  gave  potency  to 
his  many  natural  external  gifts. 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  one  who  knew  and 
loved  Fr.  Cassidy,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  his  power 
over  others. 

“ In  the  death  of  Fr.  Cassidy  the  Church  has  lost 
a loyal  and  devoted  son  ; the  Society  of  Jesus  a fruit- 
ful, earnest,  zealous  worker  and  a model  religious ; 
and  countless  souls  a firm  and  faithful  friend  and 
sympathetic  adviser.  It  will  be  many  a day  before 
Fr.  Cassidy  and  his  sterling  qualities  are  forgotten. 
It  was  my  happiness  to  know  him  from  my  earliest 
school  days.  As  a boy  I reverenced  and  loved  him  ; 
as  a man  my  reverence  and  love  for  him  grew  and 
deepened  ; as  a religious  mv  ambition  was  to  imi- 
tate him  in  all  he  said  and  did,  in  all  that  I had  so  long 
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admired  in  him.  He  was  always  frank  and  out- 
spoken. You  hadn’t  to  guess  long  where  Fr.  Cas- 
sidy stood.  He  was  like  his  namesake  Peter  in  more 
than  name.  He  was  impulsive  to  a fault,  loved  with 
the  love  of  a strong  man,  hated  wrong  with  a hate  as 
strong  as  the  love  with  which  he  loved  the  right. 
Decisive  in  character,  he  had  no  patience  with  dilly- 
dalliers.  There  was  no  hypocrisy  in  him.  If  he  liked 
a thing  or  person  he  said  so,  and  you  knew  he  spoke 
the  truth  ; if  he  disliked  a person  or  thing  there  was 
no  mistaking  it.  Yet  he  was  never  uncharitable, 
and  did  any  take  offense  at  his  plain,  blunt  way,  he 
immediately  made  amends  for  the  fancied  wrong. 
How  hearty,  sincere,  whole-souled  was  his  approval 
of  the  good  done  by  others  ! His  praise  was  worth 
the  having,  and  never  failed  to  spur  on  all  who  won 
it,  to  higher,  nobler  efforts.  He  praised  wherever  he 
could,  and  he  found  some  good  in  everything  his 
boys  or  equals  did  or  said.  Post-mortem  praise 
always  offended  him,  especially  when  it  was  denied 
to  the  living.  ‘ Praise  may  help  theliving.it  is  use- 
less to  the  dead  ; pray  for  them.’ 

“ In  a word,  Father  Cassidy  was  a man  to  admire, 
to  love  and  to  imitate.  Frank,  open,  honest,  whole- 
souled,  'broad-minded,  generous  and  all  the  adjec- 
tives embodying  qualities  that  make  men  loveable, 
could  be  applied  to  him  with  truth.  Many  will 
miss  him,  but  they  should  not  grieve  too  much,  for 
the  Master  said  to  his  sorrowing  disciples,  sorrowing 
because  He  was  about  to  leave  them  : ‘ If  you 

loved  Me  you  would  be  glad  that  I go  to  the  Father.’ 
Let  us  be  glad  because  he  has  gone  to  the  Father. 
And  what  a beautiful  going  it  was  ! Fortified  by 
all  the  consolations  of  religion  and  sorrounded  by 
his  religious  brethren,  he  passed  calmly  to  his  re- 
ward ” 
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Here  are  some  verses  from  the  New  York  Tribute 
which  Fr.  Cassidy  would  have  pencilled,  “ First 
rate  ; my  sentiments,  exactly.”  They  repeat  a lesson 
he  never  tired  of  teaching-  by  word  and  example, 
and  may  close  gracefully  my  token  of  affection. 

m\  Do  UIc  malt? 

Why  do  we  wait  until  ears  are  deaf 
Before  we  speak  one  kindly  word, 

And  only  utter  loving  praise 

When  not  a whisper  can  be  heard  ? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hands  are  laid 
Close-folded,  pulseless,  ere  we  place 
Within  them  roses  sweet  and  rare, 

And  lilies  in  their  flawless  grace? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  eyes  are  scaled 

To  light  and  love  in  death’s  deep  trance — 

Dear,  wistful  eyes — before  we  bend 
Above  them  with  impassioned  glance  ? 

Why  do  we  wait  till  hearts  are  still 
To  tell  them  all  the  love  in  ours, 

And  give  them  such  late  meed  of  praise, 

And  lay  above  them  fragrant  flowers? 

How,' oft  we,  careless,  wait  till  life’s 
Sweet  opportunities  are  past, 

And  break  our  “ alabaster  box 
Of  ointment  ” at  the  very  last ! 

Oh  ! let  us  heed  the  living  friend 

Who  walks  with  us  life’s  common  ways, 

Watching  our  eyes  for  look  of  love, 

And  hungering  for  a word  of  praise ! 

The  funeral  of  Father  Cassidy  took  place  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  on  Wednesday,  Jan. 
22d.  The  office  of  the  dead,  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  N.  McKinnon,  S.  J.,  was  recited  before  the 
Requiem  Mass,  which  was  said  by  the  Rev.  James 
F.  Fagan,  S.  J.,  the  assistant  provincial. 

Among  the  many  priests  who  were  present  in  the 
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sanctuary  were  : The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McDonnell 
and  Father  Hickey,  who  were  former  students  ot 
Father  Cassidy,  Monsignor  Barrett,  Monsignor 
Edwards,  Fathers  Taylor,  O’Farrell,  and  all  the 
Jesuit  Missionary  Fathers  with  whom  Father  Cassidy 
had  been  associated. 

Father  Cassidy  was  buried  in  the  College  ceme- 
tery. The  boys  were  at  dinner  when  the  funeral 
passed  through  the  College  gate,  and  thus  could  not 
be  present  at  the  burial.  All  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  however — except  the  prefect  at  dinner — 
together  with  Fathers  McKinnon,  O’Kane,  Campbell 
Quinn  and  some  of  Father  Cassidy’s  relatives,  fol- 
lowed the  body  to  the  grave.  May  our  Lady,  Com- 
forter of  the  afflicted,  console  and  strengthen  the 
many  hearts  left  sorrowful  by  Father  Cassidy’s  death. 

* H.  M. 


Co  Bro  D.,  $.  3 


When  I was  sick  1 did  not  guess. 

That  I had  half  so  kind  a brother. 

A mother  might  have  loved  me  less 
When  I was  sick.  I did  not  guess 
There  was  for  me  such  tenderness, 

Till  you  supplied  the  place  of  mother. 
When  I was  sick  I did  not  guess, 

That  I had  half  so  kind  a brother. 

J.  B. 


Sanctum. 


is  with  considerable  regret,  and  not  a little 
J|f  astonishment,  that  the  fact  has  gradually 
dawned  upon  us  that  some  time-honored  socie- 
ties and  customs  at  Fordham  have  fallen  into  disuse 
and  decay.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept  any 
sensible  innovation  from  the  new  students  or  from 
those  who  have  been  with  us  for  some  years  ; but 
we  fail  to  see  in  this  the  slightest  reason  for  doing 
away  with  the  good  old  manners  of  former  days. 
Since  the  closest  bond  that  can  unite  our  Alma 
Mater  with  her  Alumni  is  the  memory  of  these  Col- 
lege customs,  and  since  new  students  cannot  be 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  once  cherished  usages  are 
being  gradually  revolutionized,  the  carelessness, 
laziness,  forgetfulness — call  it  what  you  will — that 
occasions  such  a condition  of  affairs  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  If  attention  be  called  to  certain  instances, 
the  college  spirit,  that  has  never  before  failed  us, 
should  now  at  least  improve  matters.  We  may  con- 
sequently adopt  the  oft-repeated  words  of  the  great 
Emancipator  : “ It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this.” 

On  many  of  the  walls  of  these  classic  buildings 
are  to  be  seen  a number  of  pictures  of  the  various 
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Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs  that  have  done  so 
much  honor  to  themselves  and  their  College,  and 
given  very  great  enjoyment  to  the  most  critical 
lovers  of  music,  whether  their  concerts  were  ren- 
dered in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Carnegie  Music  Hall, 
or  the  wilds  of  Mount  Vernon.  Alas ! that  we 
should  say  it — the  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
of  to-day  are  at  best  in  an  embryo  and  most 
dubious  state  of  existence.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
some  excellent  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain 
this ; we  no  more  question  these  reasons,  than  we 
doubt  our  ability,  with  the  musical  talent  of  many 
of  our  number,  to  restore  to  these  clubs  all  the 
glory  and  prestige  they  ever  boasted.  Such  can  be 
the  case,  such  should  be  the  case.  Will  the  student 
body  join  us  in  saying,  such  will  be  the  case? 

“ Tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.’’ 

The  annual  comedy  that  the  senior  classes  of 
late  years  have  given,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
appreciative  audiences,  and  especially  to  the  small 
boy  of  Third  Division,  should  not  be  discontinued. 
These  comedies  have  been  practically  written,  re- 
hearsed and  played  by  the  philosophers  themselves, 
and  in  every  instance  the  hilarious  glee  of  the 
spectators  has  testified  to  their  success.  It  is  besides 
not  only  enjoyable,  but  also  an  edifying  spectacle,  to 
see  “ grave  and  reverend  ” philosophers  turning 
aside  from  the  weighty  discussion  of  ethical  prob- 
lems, to  unbend  themselves  in  an  evening  of  farce 
comedy.  The  scholastic  year  is  but  half  over,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Latin  and  English  senior 
classes  will  soon  get  together,  in  order  to  give  some 
old  comedy  of  Moli6re  or  one  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, that  will  fully  sustain  their  past  reputation 
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and  add  new  laurels  to  those  already  gained.  Other 
examples  could  be  cited,  but  we  hope  enough  has 
been  said  to  induce  the  students  to  restore  to  life 
these  excellent  societies  and  customs.  Nor  must 
anyone  charge  us  with  fault-finding,  since  our  pride 
alone  in  old  St.  John’s  has  led  us  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  this  topic. 

* 

* * 

JThc  Alumni  dinner,  a notice  of  which  was  kindly 
sent  us  by  the  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee, 
and  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly,  will 
take  place  at  about  the  same  time  that  this  present 
number  is  coming  from  the  press.  We  will  there- 
fore have  to  postpone  our  account  of  the  banquet 
until  the  March  issue.  At  present  every  effort  is 
being  made,  and  every  hope  entertained  that  this 
annual  reunion  of  Fordham’s  Alumni  will  be  an 
unqualified  success,  as  have  been  each  and  everyone 
of  its  predecessors.  The  loyalty  with  which  the 
“ Old  Boys”  have  ever  supported  our  College  mag- 
azine and  all  our  athletic  sports  will  surely  second 
the  tireless  efforts  of  the  dinner  committee  in  this 
gathering  together  of  Alma  Mater’s  most  distin- 
guished sons. 

* 

■K*  ^ 

One  is  led  to  believe,  from  the  many  columns  of 
small  print  on  the  subject  that  daily  fill  our  news- 
papers, that  this  knock-kneed-'and  debilitated  country 
needed  a vast  amount  of  saving  in  the  late  Spanish- 
American  war.  England,  France,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia have  successively  denied  that  they  intended  to 
annihilate  us,  and  have  then  charged  one  another 
with  clandestine  preparations  to  absolutely  destroy 
poor  old  Uncle  Sam.  This  has  been  followed  by 
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assertions  that  one  power  was  at  all  hazards,  going 
to  save  us  from  said  destruction.  We  are,  after  our 
first  burst  of  gratitude,  led  to  wonder  at  this  late 
development  of  the  facts,  and  to  believe  that  Uncle 
Sam  can  well  say  to  foreign  powers  : — 

“ I’m  very  grateful  for  your  kind  intentions,  gen- 
tlemen, but  when  it  comes  to  a fight  I can  take  very 
good  care  of  myself.” 

* 

•X-  * 

The  “ cage  ” is  up,  and  we  expect  to  see  a large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  different  positions  on 
our  ’Varsity.  If  a great  many  good  men  try  to 
gain  these  positions,  an  almost  invincible  baseball 
team  should  be  the  result.  With  regard  to  our 
’Varsity  team,  there  is  at  present  every  reason  for 
optimism,  and  we  believe  that  the  outcome  of  our 
baseball  schedule  will  prove  that  it  was  entirely 
justifiable. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


news  of  the  month. 


We  congratulate  our  distinguished 
fln  Alumnus  alumnus,  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Connery,  on 
his  appointment  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  office  is  not  a “gilded  ” 
one,  but  though  unremunerative,  in  a worldly  sense, 
it  offers  splendid  opportunities  for  laying  up  treas- 
ures in  Heaven,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Connery 
will  send  “well  freighted  galleons”  to  that  longed- 
for  haven. 
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Mr.  Louis  P.  F.  Borsard,  ’99,  called  in 
Ui$ifOr$-  to  see  us  other  evening.  He  is 
looking  well,  notwithstanding  the 
hard  work  and  study  of  seminary  life.  His  reports 
of  the  other  Fordhamites  in  Dunwoodie^are  most 
favorable,  and  Alma  Mater  rejoices  in  their  success. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Murphy,  ’9 7,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Kiernan, 
95,  were  ordained  deacons  at  Christmas  time."  ; Rev. 
Thos.  E.  O’Shea,  ’96,  is  now  stationed  at  St.^John’s 
Church,  Orange,  N.  J. 


* ST.  ALOYSIUS’  RECTORY, 

Jf  Delayed  36  Washington  Avenue, 

tetter.  Detroit,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Dick  Treacy: — 

There  was  a confounded  tramp  at  my  door  a 
while  ago  who  has  laid  for  me  very  frequently,  and 
I struck  a bargain  with  him,  that  in  consideration 
of  certain  valuables"to  him  on  hand  transferred,  he 
was  not  to  molest  me  for  an  entire  year. 

This  recalled  you  to  me,  and  I beg  you  to  find 
enclosed  the  sum  of  Two  Dollars  with  the  same 
stipulation. 

But  I beg  of  you  to  answer  honestly  (you  are  an 
attorney-at-law,  1 believe)  the  following  queries : 

Are  you  open  to  engagements? 

There  are  any  number  of  unpaid  sums  due  to  the 
church  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  pastor, 
which  I cannot  collect. 

I have  been  looking  for  just  such  a man  as  you 
seem  to  be  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  vain. 

I do  not  believe  he  lives  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

So  if  your  terms  are  not  too  high,  please  pay  me 
a visit. 
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Are  you  my  very  dear  Dick  Treacy  of  days  gone 
past  ? 

If  so,  in  your  charity  write  me  a frie?idly  line  telling 
me  how  the  world  has  used  you.  Better,  I trust, 
than  you  deserve. 

Do  not  spare  details,  they  will  be  food  for 

Your  starving  and  devoted  friend, 

Ernest  Van  Dyke. 

November  29th,  1901. 


Mr.  Miles  Tierney  has  been  appoint- 
Jt  Benefactor  ecj  5y  Mavor  Low  to  the  Hospital 
Board.  Though  not  an  alumnus  of 
Fordham,  Mr.  Tierney  has  shown  his  interest  in  her 
in  a manner  that  would  do  credit  to  any  alumnus. 
Fordham  has  not  had  many  benefactors,  but  of  those 
who  have  given  her  substantial  proofs  of  their  regard, 
Mr.  Tierney  heads  the  list.  His  donation  of  $15,000, 
given,  as  the  catalogue  of  1891  says,  by  “a  friend 
for  the  new  building,”  is  one  for  which  Fordham 
will  be  ever  grateful.  VVe  wish  him  all  success  in 
his  duties,  and  teel  confident  that  he  will  not  belie 
the  trust  reposed  in  him. 


Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Moore  of  Albany,  by  a 
flttOtlKr  gjft  of  $500,  has  increased  the  burse 
Benefaction  the  scholarship  founded  by  her 

last  year  to  $2,000.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  find  fault  with  us  for  talking  so  much  about 
scholarships.  But  let  them  bethink  themselves  of 
the  things  they  treasure,  and  then  note  how  often 
and  how  long  these  treasures  occupy  their  thoughts, 
and  we  are  confident  they  will  acquit  us  of  undue 
appreciation. 
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Of  course,  were  our  scholarships  as  numerous  as 
our  well-to-do  alumni,  perhaps  their  very  number 
would  keep  us  from  talking  so  much  about  them — 
maybe  we  might  talk  more.  This  is  a question  we 
would  like  to  settle  from  experience. 


Mr.  Gerald  P.  Gallagher,  B.  S.,  ’92,  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  sent  us  a telegram  asking  for  prayers  for  his 
mother,  who  is  very  ill.  It  is  not  often  we  get  such 
telegrams  from  our  “ old  boys,”  and  Alma  Mater 
considers  it  a mark  of  great  filial  attachment  to 
have  such  a request  made  of  her. 

The  Monthly  offers  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Hon- 
M.  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

By  the  purchase  of  a fifty  foot  strip  of  land  run- 
ning along  the  westerly  border  of  the  grounds  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Fordham,  from  Pelham  Avenue  to 
Bronx  Park,  the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  has 
secured  the  site  for  an  important  extension  of  its 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  structure.  Work  will  be 
begun  this  spring. 

President  James  L.  Wells,  of  the  Tax  Department, 
who  represented  the  railway  company,  and  P.  S. 
Treacy,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  College,  attended 
to  the  negotiations.  The  first  contracts  were  signed 
on  December  19th,  and  title  was  to  have  been  taken 
in  thirty  days — that  is  to  say, on  January  20th,  as  Jan- 
uary 19th  was  a Sunday.  There  was  a postponement 
of  the  passing  of  title,  which  was  effected,  Wednes- 
day, January  29th. 

The  Manhattan  Railway  Company  threw  open  to 
the  public  its  extension  along  Third  Avenue  from 
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177th  Street  station  to  St.John’s  College  grounds  on 
last  Fourth  of  July.  The  new  extension  will  be  built 
along  the  strip  ot  land  which  adjoins  the  easterly 
side  of  the  New  York  and  Harlem  tracks  and  runs,, 
as  has  been  said,  to  Bronx  Park,  just  west  of  which 
is  the  Bedford  Park  station  of  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad. 

The  strip  sold  by  St.  John’s  College,  through 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Treacy,  is  2,150  feet  long.  It  has 
a frontage  of  62.6  feet  on  the  north  side  of  Pelham 
Avenue,  and  grows  narrower  for  the  first  464  feet  as 
one  proceeds  north.  For  the  remaining  1,686  feet 
it  is  50  feet  wide. 

Although  the  presence  of  an  elevated  road  is  not 
considered  beneficial  to  immediately  adjoining  prop- 
erty, this  extension  will  form  little  additional  annoy- 
ance to  the  College.  The  grounds  are  so  spacious 
that  the  steam  railroad  at  its  westerly  border  does 
not  affect  it  much  at  present,  and  a new  elevated 
structure,  with  electric  cars,  will  be  chiefly  impor- 
tant for  its  addition  to  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  locality. 


The  Cure  of  Chronic  Bright' s Disease  by  Operation  is 
the  title  of  a pamphlet  just  received  from  our  dis- 
tinguished alumnus,  Dr.  George  M.  Edebohls,  ’71. 
We  know  next  to  nothing  about  medicine,  and  so 
are  not  in  a position  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  the 
pamphlet.  However,  if  success  can  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  worth,  Dr.  Edebohls  has  hit  upon  a meth- 
od of  treating  Chronic  Bright’s  that  will  in  time 
commend  itself  to  the  medical  world  and  bring  relief 
to  many  sufferers  from  this  blighting  disease.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Edebohls  on  his  discovery. 
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Tordbameasia. 


«Y  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  is  printed 
the  examinations  will  be  a thing  of  the  past. 
All  the  worry  and  plugging  will  be  over,  and 
we  will  have  once  more  settled  down  to  pursue  the 
even  tenorof  our  college  life.  Some  few  may  be  per- 
haps enjoying  that  happy  hour  called  “ jug.”  A 
former  writer  of  the  Monthly  has  aptly  said,  “jug, 
plug;  antecedent  and  consequence,  cause  and  effect.” 

The  Parthenian  Sodality  will  hold  its  reception 
on  Feb.  9th.  Fr.  Pardow,  S.  J.,  who  gave  last  year’s 
retreat  so  successfully,  will  preach  the  sermon. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  thatis  daily  manifested 
in  the  Pool  room,  it  was  thought  well  to  arrange  a 
pool  and  billiard  tournament.  Costly  prizes  will  be 
given  to  the  successful  participants. 

Practice  is  necessary  for  every  team  ; this  is 
especially  true  of  a hockey  team,  as  “ team  work  ” 
in  this  game  is  an  essential  element  of  success,  and 
as  the  ice  is  in  such  a wretched  condition  on  account 
of  the  snow,  the  Fordham  Hockey  Team  was  dis- 
banded for  the  season. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
was  held  on  Jan.  24th.  The  following  were  elected 
officers  for  the  new  term : President,  C.  Horan,  ’02 ; 
Vice  President,  W.  J.  Murray,  ’03  ; First  Secretary, 
H.  Toohey,  ’04;  Second  Secretary,  C.  Dady,  ’05  ; 
First  Treasurer,  J.  Clarke,  ’04  ; Second  Treasurer, 
R.  Maloney,  ’02,  Eng.  W.  E.  Keane,  ’03,  and  E. 
O’Connor,  ’05,  were  unanimously  chosen  as  members 
of  the  Association. 
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The  “spring”  poets  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  muse.  The  following  are  the  “ first 
fruits”  of  her  inspiration  : 

If  I were  on  the  Fordham  team 
I’d  pound  the  cage’s  canvas  wall ; 

I'd  labor  for  Maroon  and  Cream , 

If  I were  on' the  Fordham  team. 

I ne’er  would  sit  and  idly  dream. 

Of  knocking  covers  off  the  ball. 

If  I were  on  the  Fordham  team 
I’d  pound  the  cage’s  canvas  wall  I 

E.  J.,  ’04. 

When  Prefects  make  their  rounds 
And  turn  the  gas  down  low, 

Be  sure  and  be  in  bounds, 

When  Prefects  make  their  rounds. 

Take  care  of  doubtful  sounds, 

And  fix  your  light  just  so 
When  Prefects  make  their  rounds 
And  turn  the  gas  down  low. 

L.  D.,  ’03. 

The  Triolets  are  not  bad  fora  beginning,  and  we 
know  they  come  from  beginners.  However,  Maroon 
is  the  Fordham  color.  Cream  has  no  place,  except  in 
a triolet  when  one  needs  a rhyme. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


During  the  past  month  the  gymnasium  of  Junior 
Hall  has  received  many  additions.  New  rings  have 
been  added,  and  the  old  parallel  bars  were  taken 
out  and  replaced  by  modern  ones.  A large  mat 
affords  the  boys  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  their  qual- 
ities as  acrobats. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 
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Manager  Hannick,  of  the  Invincibles,  has  his 
schedule  nearly  completed  for  the  coming  season. 
The  full  schedule  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Monthly. 

During  the  month,  a pool  and  billiard  tournament 
will  be  held.  The  entrance  fee  will  not  be  charged. 

Three  of  our  number  entered  the  games  held  at 
the47th  Regiment  Armory  in  Brooklyn.  They  were 
Andrew  O’Malley,  Henry  Genet  and  Cecil  Fitch. 
They  were  all  novices  on  the  track,  so  all  we  looked 
for  them  to  do  was  to  finish.  Cecil  finished  well, 
though  his  anxiety  to  be  off  cost  him  a good  bit  of  his 
handicap.  He  was  not  as  fortunate  as  James  Fallon, 
who  won  his  heat,  and  qualified  in  the  semi-finals  ; 
but  he  ran  a beautiful  race  and  in  time  will  make  a 
grand  runner.  He  has  “grit”  enough  fora  dozen 
runners,  and  because  of  it  we  hope  great  things  of 
him. 

Shrove-tide  comes  early  this  year.  By  our  next 
issue  we  will  have  our  list  of  Indoor  2d  Div.  events 
ready.  Mark,  we  say,  Indoor  2d.  Div.,  for  these 
events  are  had,  perhaps  for  good  reasons,  no  where 
else  but  on  Second. 

Andrew  O’Malley,  Sub-Freshman. 
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ST.JOHN’S  HALL. 


During  the  past  month  there  was  not  much  out- 
door sport  on  account  of  the  weather.  We  enjoyed 
the  snow  quite  well,  as  the  “ old  boys  ” had  an  inter- 
esting snow  fight  with^the  “ new  comers.”  There 
was  another  fight  between  the  boarders  and  the  day 
scholars,  but  it  lasted  only  a short  time,  as  the  board- 
ers were  too  strong  for  their  opponents. 

We  made  an  attempt  to  make  a little  pond  of  our 
own,  but  were  very  unsuccessful. 

A game  of  hockey  has  been  scheduled  for  some- 
time, but  has  not  yet  been’played.  Something  has 
prevented  us  each  time — either  the  ice  was  in  bad 
condition  or  some  of  the  players  were  absent  or,  etc. 

A new  punching  bag  has  been  put  up  in  the 
Gymnasium,  and  it  is  very  seldom  you  see  it  still  in 
recreation  hours. 

We  are  preparing  a play  for  Lincoln’s  Birthday, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  a success. 

After  examinations  we  intend  to  make  out  our 
baseball  schedule.  The  election  of  the  officers  of 
the  team  will  take  place  soon.  The  names  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Fordham  Monthly 
along  with  the  names  of  the  officers  for  the  second 
term. 

Capt.  Blauvelt  interested  us  very  much  with  the 
story  of  his  adventures  in  the  army. 

Paul  Gleises. 
Jack  S afford. 


A TH LET  ICS. 
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Athletics. 


X^TITH  the  Examinations  over,  the  thoughts  of 
jCX3  all  loyal  sons  of  Fordham  turn  anxiously  to 
baseball.  The  question  most  frequently 
asked  is  : “ What  are  the  prospects  for  a successful 
season  ?”  It  may  seem  too  early  to  predict,  but  we 
believe  that  the  team  of  1902  will  ably  sustain  the 
proud  record  made  by  the  teams  of  the  past.  Of 
last  year’s  ’Varsity,  all  will  be  in  the  game,  with  the 
exception  of  McKenna,  Scanlon,  Joyce,  and  Heide. 
Capt.  Mitchell  will  probably  issue  the  call  for  can- 
didates immediately  after  examinations,  when,  under 
the  direction  of  Fred  Smith,  practice  will  begin  in 
the  cage.  Manager  Fitzpatrick  offers  a fine  schedule, 
some  twenty-five  games  having  been  arranged  with 
the  leading  colleges  of  the  country,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Georgetown,  Yale,  Princeton,  Holy 
Cross,  Cornell  and  our  old  friend,  Lafayette.  The 
schedule  to  date  is  as  follows: — 


April 

2 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  at 

Fordham 

tt 

5 

Princeton  “ 

Princeton 

it 

9 

Rutgers  “ 

Fordham 

ti 

12 

Syracuse  Univ.  “ 

tt 

it 

1 6 

St.  F.  Xavier  College  at 

Fordham 

it 

19 

Yale  at 

tt 

it 

25 

Holy  Cross  College  at 

Worcester 

a 

26 

Lafayette  at 

Fordham 

tt 

30 

Hobart  “ 

it 

May 

1 

Cornell  Univ.  “ 

a 

tt 

2 

Univ.  of  Vermont  “ 

tt 

tt 

7 

Georgetown  “ 

Georgetown 
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May 

8 

Bucknell 

at  Fordham 

u 

10 

U.  S.  Mil.  Academy 

“ West  Point 

tt 

14 

Columbia  Univ. 

“ Fordham 

n 

16 

Penn.  State 

4 ( 44 

4 4 

17 

Holy  Cross  Col. 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 

21 

Trinity 

44  »4 

44 

24 

Georgetown 

4 4 44 

44 

30 

Syracuse  Univ. 

“ Syracuse 

June 

7 

Crescent  A.  C. 

“ Bay  Ridge 

44 

14 

Boston  College 

“ Fordham 

<4 

17 

Lafayette 

“ Easton 

Games  pending  with  Tufts,  Orange  A.  C.  and  others. 

It 

must  be 

remembered  that 

to  arrange  such  a 

schedule  and  to  guarantee  all  the  games  requires 
some  financial  backing.  The  best  means  to  secure 
this  backing  is  for  the  student  body,  one  and  all, 
boardersand  day  scholars,  to  purchase  season  tickets, 
and  do  so  early  in  the  season.  This  being  the  only 
way  we  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the  fund,  the 
management  feels  confident  that  when  the  tickets  are 
placed  on  sale  the  student  body  will  respond  as 
generously  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Fordham  boys  have  always  been  noted  for  the  sup- 
port given  the  team  during  a game,  by  their  cheers 
and  songs,  but  of  late  this  good  old  custom  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten.  There  should  be  more  system 
in  our  cheers,  and  we  should  give  them  not  only  at  a 
critical  stage  of  the  game,  but  from  start  to  finish. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  in  this  issue  that 
the  track  team  is  once  more  down  to  hard  work. 
A good  foundation  was  laid  last  year,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  branch  of  athletics  should  not 
receive  the  support  which  it  merits. 

R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03,  has  been  elected  manager  of 
the  Reserves  for  the  coming  season. 

V.  J.  Oldshue,  ’02. 
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Battalion  notes 


SRILL  with  small  arms  has  begun,  and  the 
companies  are  rapidly  becoming  proficient 
in  the  manual.  A better  spirit  is  making 
itself  manifest  in  the  corps,  and  the  cadets  are  taking 
an  interest  in  the  military  exercises,  which  is  very 
encouraging  to  themselves  and  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  to  the  commandant  and  officers.  The 
tour  system  has  been  adopted,  and  with  its  appear- 
ance an  evident  improvement  in  discipline  is  noticed. 
Although  tours  are  in  a way  a good  thing,  still  they 
may  be  classed  among  the  necessary  evils,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  continuing  them 
throughout  the  year,  for,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
the  unfortunate  “ pedestrians,”  if  I may  so  call  them, 
“ It’s  no  merrv  jest  to  tramp  the  ‘ quad  ’ for  an  hour 
or  two  of  a holiday  afternoon.”  Let  the  discipline, 
therefore,  during  second  term  be  such  that  the  tour 
system  can  be  permanently  abolished. 

It  might  be  well  to  notice  that  ihe  government 
has  established  army  schools  at  the  various  posts, 
and  has  also  opened  a general  service  and  staff  col- 
lege which  will  be  open  for  instruction  to  officers 
of  the  national  guard  of  the  several  states,  to  former 
officers  of  volunteers  and  to  graduates  of  military 
schools  and  colleges  which  have  had  officers  of  the 
army  as  instructors.  This  information  will  be  of 
more  benefit  to  those  who  have  already  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  military  department ; nevertheless, 
mention  is  made  of  it  here  in  order  that  those  who 
may,  in  the  future,  wish  to  make  a course  in  military 
science  and  tactics  will  know  how  and  where  to 
obtain  the  same. 


J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 
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Exchanges. 


SHE  Christmas  number  of  Donahoe's  Magazine  is 
a credit  not  only  to  the  editors  and  contribu- 
tors, but  also  to  Catholics  in  general.  It  is  a 
publication  of  which  we  all  may  feel  proud.  It  is  at 
once  popular  and  erudite — neither  too  low  for  the 
highest,  nor  too  high  for  the  lowest.  It  is  serious 
without  being  dull,  interesting  without  being  light, 
and  thorough  without  being  obscure.  It  is  a period- 
ical which  good  Catholics  may  open  in  public  with 
honest  pride,  just  as  bad  Catholics  like  to  be  seen 
with  secular  magazines,  whose  stories  are  often  in- 
delicate, and  whose  illustrations  are  frequently  inde- 
cent. Shame  on  us  if  we  patronize  these  trashy 
publications  and  neglect  the  healthy  literature  pro- 
vided for  us  by  our  own  writers.  We  forget  our 
duty,  not  to  say  our  dignity,  and  we  do  the  foe 
honor  overmuch.  If  Catholic  magazines  be  inferior 
in  any  way,  Catholics  themselves  are  to  blame,  from 
their  lack  of  support.  The  inferiority  is  not  attribu- 
table to  any  dearth  of  literary  talent  among  us;  but 
our  writers  are  too  often  obliged  to  seek  abroad  a 
remuneration  which  they  are  denied  at  home,  and 
to  lower  their  high  standard  in  order  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  some  catchy  publication.  We  must 
therefore  congratulate  Donahoe's  Magazine  on  being 
able  to  secure  and  remunerate  such  an  array  of 
Catholic  talent  as  we  find  in  its  table  of  contents 
for  December.  Most  of  the  writers  have  already 
made  a name  in  literature,  and  the  others,  judged 
by  their  productions,  are  destined  to  become  well 
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known  before  many  years  have  passed.  There  is  a 
short  story  by  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  the  author  of 
“ My  New  Curate”  ; another  story  by  that  graceful 
writer,  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson  ; an  article  on 
Christmas  by  the  distinguished  convert,  Dr.  B.  F. 
De  Costa  ; an  appreciative  paper  on  Aubrey  De  Vere 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.;  poems  by  Rev. 
James  B.  Dollard,  J.  Gertrude  Menard  and  Henry 
Coyle,  and  many  other  contributions  of  scarcely 
inferior  merit.  Rev.  Patrick  F.  X.  Mulry,  S.  J.,  has 
written  a very  interesting  essay  about  his  exper- 
iences as  a missionar}'  in  Jamaica.  The  illustrations 
in  general,  and  of  Fr.  Mulry’s  article  in  particular, 
speak  well  for  the  artistic  taste  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  that  department. 

The  Mountaineer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
essays  which  from  time  to  time  have  graced  its  pages. 
This  month’s  contribution  in  that  line  is  a really 
meritorious  work,  and  is  under  the  heading,  “ The 
Essays  of  Macaulay.”  Instead  of  attempting  a 
general  criticism,  the  writer  reviews  in  turn  some 
of  Macaulay’s  best  essays,  and  goes  on  to  say,  a great 
part  of  his  fame  and  position  in  literature  is  due  to 
him  as  an  essayist.  The  writer  praises  his  polished 
diction  and  easy  flowing  language,  which  two 
qualities,  in  fact,  characterize  all  of  Macaulay’s 
works;  but  deplores  his  custom  of  veering  off  on 
topics  foreign  to  his  subject,  and  advancing  views 
which  later  in  life  he  had  cause  to  regret.  This  fault, 
however,  according  to  the  writer,  is  entirely  counter- 
balanced by  the  elegance  of  his  language  and  his 
style,  which  many  strive  to  imitate.  Some  of 
Macaulay’s  phrases  and  paragraphs  represent  the 
highest  attainable  beauty  in  which  the  words  of  the 
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English  language  can  be  brought  together.  An  essay 
such  as  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  end  of  the 
college  journal,  which  should  be  above  all  literary. 

“ At  Bethlehem  ” is  the  opening  poem  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  Collegiaji,  which  vividly  pictures  the 
scene  that  its  name  implies.  “Two  Christmas 
Eves”  is  a touching  tale  of  the  disaster,  inspired  by 
jealousy,  that  swept  away  a peaceful,  happy  family. 

The  Mount  for  December  contains  an  instructive 
article  on  Vittoria  Collona,  describing  the  life  of 
that  remarkable  and  gifted  woman  and  some  of  her 
literary  works.  It  is  well  written  and  would  bring 
credit  to  any  magazine.  By  the  bye,  there  used  to 
be  a telephone  connection  between  the  Fordham 
Monthly  and  The  Mount,  and  the  ‘Hello’  girl  used 
to  whisper  nice  things  to  us.  Do  it  again,  please. 

All  the  Christmas  exchanges,  whether  special  or 
regular  issues,  came  to  us  looking  so  well  and  filled  so 
full  of  good  things  in  prose  and  verse  that  we  could 
have  spent  our  Christmas  vacation  quite  pleasantly 
writing  about  them,  but — well,  you  know  how  it  is 
yourselves,  fellow  editors, — we  had  an  engagement 
“ at  home.” 

Our  Alma  Mater  has  just  paid  us  its  annual  visit. 
It  had  a long  way  to  come,  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
journey,  we  find  it  as  bright  and  fresh  as  the  bright- 
est and  freshest  of  our  near  neighbors.  A glance 
through  its  pages  convinces  us  that  the  students  of 
Riverview  are  very  much  alive,  both  in  the  class 
room  and  on  the  campus.  “ Old  boys  ” must  find  it 
extremely  interesting  from  cover  to  cover.  As  for 
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ourselves,  though  the  local  items  may  lack  interest, 
the  literary  treats  plentifully  strewn  throughout  Our 
Alma  Mater s pages  make  it  a very  welcome  and  en- 
tertaining visitor. 

The  Mungret  Annual  tells  you  itself  how  often  it 
fares  abroad,  and  it  comes  this  year,  as  it  came 
every  year  since  its  birth,  brimful  of  good  things. 
Where  there  is  so  much  that  deserves  favorable 
comment  it  is  hard  to  choose  the  facile  princeps  piece, 
so  we  shall  not  make  the  attempt.  All  the  work  in 
it  is  well  done — so  well  that  we  look  through  the 
pages  with  a sort  of  awe,  and  wonder  where  the  lads 
of  Erin  got  the  knack  of  turning  things  so  nicely. 
Still  we  shouldn’t  wonder,  for  the  best  we  have  here 
comes  from  there,  and  why  shouldn’t  the  fountain- 
head supply  better  than  the  best  ? 

The  Spring  Hill  Review  is  another  Christmas  visitor, 
and  never  fails  to  bring  with  it  its  share  of  good  cheer. 

W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 
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Lalor's  Maples.  By  Kathrine  Conway.  Pilot  Publishing  Company, 
Boston.  Price — $1.25. 

Under  the  above  title  Kathrine  Conway  has  given  to  the  public  a good 
Catholic  novel. 

Interesting  in  every  detail  with  its  fine  descriptions  and  excellent 
character  drawing,  it  is  ever  redolent  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  our  Holy 
Church. 

The  heroine,  Mildred  Lalor,  is  a most  affectionate  child,  possessing  a 
character  much  resembling  that  of  Cordelia  in  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear. 
She  is  willing  to  suffer  anything  to  please  her  father  and  to  show  her  great 
affection  for  him.  She  even  allows  herself  to  become  the  betrothed  of 
Palmer  Kllis,  a wealthy  newspaper  editor,  to  save  her  father  from  financial 
ruin,  into  which  he  is  about  to  fall.  “ I would  lay  down  my  life  for  him, 
I would  put  him  before  everything  and  everyone — except  only — God," 
she  tells  ns. 

It  is  this  loving  trust  in  God  that  makes  her’s  a character  worthy  of 
our  deepest  admiration. 
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In  this  book  the  author  has  given  us  a story  which  will  interest  and 
profit  old  and  young  alike,  and  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  she  will  continue 
to  favor  the  public  with  many  a novel  resembling  Lalor's  Maples. 


Short  Visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Compiled  by  Rev.  F.  X. 
Lasance.  Beuziger  Bros.,  New  York,  1901.  Price — .25. 


Instructions  and  Prayers  for  Gat/wlic  Youth.  Beuziger  Bros.,  New 
York,  1901.  Price — .60. 


Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges  is  a good  collection  neatly  gotten  out. 
In  it  the  old  favorites  appear,  and  they  are  sure  to  please  college  men,  past 
present,  and  to  come.  IVe  have  one  fault  to  find  with  the  collection, 
namely,  that  Catholic  colleges  in  the  East  have  been,  with'one  exception, 
completely  ignored  or  forgotten  by  the  gentlemen  who  got  the  collection 
together.  We  of  Fordham  have  a number  of  college  glees  which  would, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  have  taken  nothing  from  the  worth  of  the  collection 
had  they  been  given  a place  in  it,  and  I’m  sure  other  Catholic  colleges 
could  say  the  same. 


GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON,  D C. 


Rev.  Jerome  Dang-herty,  S.  J..  Rector. 
THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 


—possesses  a numerous  faculty  of  exceptional  eminence,  a building  recently- 
enlarged  and  supplied  with  every  convenience  for  laboratory  work  in  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  etc.  Georgetown  University  Hospital 
is  now  in  full  operation.  A Dental  School  has  been  opened  this  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Medical  Department.  GEO.  M.  KOBER,  M.  D., 

1600  T Street  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT 


— has  a faculty  composed  of  jurists  of  national  reputation.  It  utilizes  to  the  full 
the  advantages  which  make  the  National  Capital  the  greatest  centre  of  legal 
learning  in  the  United  States.  S.  M.  YE  ATMAN, 

506  E St.  N W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


further  information  and  catalogue!!  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
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Alumni  Dinner, 


SHE  Alumni  Dinner  this  year,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  number  and  standing  of  the  alumni, 
or  the  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  the  whole 
celebration,  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Great  praise  is 
due  to  the  Dinner  Committee,  and  especially  to  the 
chairman,  Alexis  X.  Phelan,  for  the  energy  and 
earnestness  with  which  they  went  about  their  work. 
They  brought  to  it  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
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speakers  were  all  happily  chosen,  the  speeches  a 
credit  to  AlmaMater,  and  the  dinner  another  triumph 
for  the  name  Delmonico.  Georgetown,  Manhattan 
and  Stonyhurst,  England,  were  represented  at  the 
banquet. 

The  following  letter  from  Recorder  Goff  to  Mr. 
John  P.  Dunn,  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, will  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  banquet  : — 
My  dear  Mr.  Dunn : — 

It  is  in  my  opinion  fitting  that  I should  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  tone  and  high  standard  of 
intellectuality  which  characterized  the  several  ad- 
dresses made  last  night  at  your  Alumni  Banquet, 
and  also  to  compliment  you  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  festivities  were  conducted. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Goff. 
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DINNER  COMMITTEE 


ALEXIS  X.  PHELAN,  ’94,  Chairman 
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Coast. 


Fordham  as  it  was 


FRANCIS  D.  DOWLEY,  '83 


Mr.  Preside?it  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alumni  Association: — 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
members  of  the  Dinner  Committee  have  a lively 
sense  of  humor.  They  were  sad  jokers  in  their  col- 
lege days  and  have  apparently  not  reformed.  They 
had  at  their  command  for  this  toast  a number  of 
celebrated  Ph.  D’s,  several  omniscient  LL.D’s,  not  to 
mention  a most  distinguished  J.  S.  C.  These  electric 
lights  have  all  been  passed  by  and  the  committee 
proposes  to  do  honor  to  our  Alma  Mater  with  a feeble 
tallow  dip  labled  only  A.  M.  Well,  we  will  not  be- 
grudge them  their  little  joke. 

The  committee  has  labored  arduously  and  with 
signal  success.  We  all  appreciate  their  efforts. 
Thanks  to  them,  this  is  an  ambrosial  night — a night 
to  part  the  mists  of  years  and  revel  in  memories  of 
days  spent  with  i\.lma  Mater.  What  memories  come 
back  to  us  ! What  visions  of  laughing  faces  which, 
alas  ! we  shall  never  see  again  ! Each  successive 
season  in  the  old  days  brought  its  pleasures.  In  the 
autumn,  when  tired  of  football,  we  roamed  the  bright- 
tinted  woods  and  fields  of  historic  Westchester.  We 
gathered  nuts  and  brought  sorrow  to  the  heart  of 
Brother  Muldoon  by  our  forays  into  his  guarded 
orchards.  In  the  winter  we  put  on  our  skates,  and 
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none  knew  better  than  we  the  exhilaration  which 
comes  with  rapid  motion  over  smooth  ice  to  the  music 
of  ringing  steel.  In  the  early  springtime  the  glory 
of  St.  John’s  was  the  old-fashioned  garden.  Do  you 
not  remember  the  straight  walks  lined  by  broad, 
closely-trimmed  boxwood  hedges  ? The  hedges 
were  there  apparently  as  ornaments.  In  reality  they 
were  efficient  aids  to  Brother  De  Pouter,  the  head 
gardener.  They  entangled  us.  They  gave  the 
good  brother,  shouting  his  most  emphatic  French, 
time  to  reach  us  before  our  itching  fingers  could 
gather  the  blushing  roses,  the  stately  lillies  and  the 
imperial  fleur-de-lis  for  which  the  garden  was  famous. 

But  the  scene  which  comes  back  tous  most  vividly 
through  all  the  years  is  the  old  ball  field  on  a bright 
June  day  when  a match  game  was  being  played. 
Can  you  not  see  the  lawn  framed  by  magnificent 
elms,  whose  giant  branches  drooped  downward  to 
the  sod  ? How  the  field  seemed  to  come  to  life  with 
cheers  and  hand-clapping  and  noise  of  every  kind  ! 
How  we  worshipped  the  members  of  our  nine  ! 
They  were  the  heroes  of  the  College.  Who  remem- 
bers now  the  book-worm  to  whom  was  given  the  prize 
for  rhythmic  Latin  verse  ? Who  forgets  now  the 
pitcher,  the  catcher  or  the  captain  of  the  nine?  We 
respected  learning  then  not  less  than  now,  but  our 
youthful  enthusiasm  has  painted  the  pictures  of  our 
boyhood’s  heroes  upon  our  minds  in  colors  which 
will  never  fade. 

These  memories  recall  to  us'jthat  our  friends  some- 
times allude  to  the  comparative  youthfulness  of  our 
Alma  Mater.  It  is  true  that  the  tide  of  student-life 
has  ebbed  and  flowed  about  our  College  walls  for 
little  more  than  half  a century.  But  bricks  and 
mortar  and  great  endowments  do  not  make  a college. 
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The  learning-,  the  traditions,  and  the  experience  of 
the  teachers  give  strength  to  every  educational  in- 
stitution. In  tradition  and  in  experience  what  body 
of'American  educators  can  compare  with  the  Jesuits  ? 
We  New  Yorkers  are  apt  to  think  that  Columbia 
University,  which  as  King’s  College  received  its 
charter  from  George  the  Second,  is  a venerable  in- 
stitution. We  must  remember,  that  for  more  than 
two  centuries  prior  to  the  granting  of  that  charter 
the  Jesuits  were  teaching  the  sons  of  half  the 
nobility  of  Europe.  Long  before  John  Harvard  was 
born  they  had  their  colleges  and  universities  in  all 
the  chief  cities  of  Spain.  Long  before  John  Har- 
vard made  the  will  by  which  he  established  the  uni- 
versity which  now  bears  his  name,  the  Jesuits  were 
quietly  teaching  the  Indians  at  Quebec.  They 
curbed  and  checked  the  fiery  Spanish  youth  when 
Spain  was  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 
They  guided  and  controlled  pleasure-loving  young 
Frenchmen,  when  all  the  world  bowed  down  to 
France.  They  have  acquired  their  traditions  and 
experience  while  teaching  the  youth  of  all  nations 
during  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Who  can 
say  that  our  Alma  Mater  is  young  ? Her  educa- 
tional system  was  in  existence  long  before  that  of  any 
of  the  great  American  universities,  and  has  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time  in  all  lands. 

But  our  friends  sometimes  tell  us  that  the  Jesuit 
system  of  education,  which  was  eminently  successful 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  is  not  adapted  to 
this  age  of  community  of  interest  agreements  and  gi- 
gantic trusts.  There  is  no  test  like  the  test  of  our 
own  experience.  What  have  we  found  the  world  to 
be  since  we  left  college  ? We  know  it  to  be  a field  for 
fierce  competition,  where  every  man  who  would  keep 
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up  with  the  pack  must  ride,  ride,  ride,  whip  and 
spur  and  a free  rein  all  day  long.  Competition,  open 
and  secret,  fair  and  unfair,  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  these  times.  He  who  in  his  chosen  walk 
of  life  is  not  prepared  to  compete  with  his  fellow 
man,  has  no  chance.  Now,  what  did  our  Alma  Mater 
do  to  prepare  us  for  this  contest  ? From  the  mo- 
ment we  entered  St.  John’s  until  we  were  graduated, 
she  taught  us  the  principles  of  competition  by  com- 
pelling us  to  compete  with  each  other.  These 
contests  were  not  merely  a daily  struggle  for  marks. 
Every  Friday  morning  throughout  the  scholastic  year 
we  sat  down  to  a formal  written  competition  in  some 
branch  of  knowledge.  A great  part  of  the  month  of 
May  in  each  year  was  given  up  to  these  written 
competitions.  Twice  every  year  competitive  exam- 
inations embracing  all  the  studies  took  place.  These 
contests  were  not  confined  to  a few  ambitious  indi- 
viduals. All  the  students  were  obliged  to  compete. 
Some  of  us  who,  after  graduating  from  St.  John’s, 
went  for  professional  reasons  to  the  larger  univer- 
sities, had  opportunities  of  making  comparisons  in 
this  respect.  We  found  that  a few  brilliant  men 
competed  for  honors.  The  great  majority  of  those 
attending  these  universities  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  enter  upon  a mental  struggle  with  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. Through  the  Jesuit  system  of  incessant  com- 
petition we  learned  many  things  which  are  not  found 
in  books.  We  became  familiar,  if  we  so  desired,  with 
what  has  been  termed  the  “stern  joy  ” of  an  intel- 
lectual contest.  This  pleasure,  properly  regulated, 
makes  many  other  pleasures  seem  tame  and  insipid. 
We  early  learned,  for  example,  the  wholesome  truth 
that  many  men  excel  us  in  all  respects.  We  found 
that  the  average  man  can  do  little  that  is  worthy  of 
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attention  without  careful  preparation.  But  more 
than  all,  we  were  prepared  for  our  respective  careers 
in  the  world  by  being-  practically  taught  that  he  who 
would  succeed  must  at  all  times  be  ready  to  contend 
and  ask  no  quarter.  Surely,  gentlemen,  a system  of 
education  which  teaches  these  things  is  in  accord 
with  the  times.  The  vast  experience  of  the  Jesuits  has 
not  played  them  false.  On  the  contrary,  their  pro- 
found and  subtle  knowledge  of  the  youthful  mind 
enables  them  to  prepare  young  men  for  business 
careers  in  a manner  which  few  educational  bodies 
can  equal. 

The  Alumni  of  many  colleges  can  look  back  upon 
one  transcendent  joy  which  pervaded  all  their 
student  lives  and  which  we,  alas  ! were  denied.  My 
allusion  is  to  that  boon  of  the  college  world  which 
is  called  the  elective  system.  Sad  to  sajq  our  Alma 
Mater  turned  a deaf  ear  to  this  modern  siren.  We 
were  not  asked,  “ Will  you  read  Greek  or  will  you 
read  history?”  “ Will  you  read  Latin  or  will  you 
read  political  science  ? ” “Will  you  study  mathe- 
matics or  will  you  study  English  poetry?”  Of 
course,  if  our  Alma  Mater  had  asked  us  these  polite 
questions,  so  intense  was  our  devotion  to  scholar- 
ship that  we  would  have  shouted  with  one  voice: 
“ Give  us  Greek,  give  us  Latin,  give  us  mathe- 
matics?” No  one  can  doubt  our  infatuation  for 
these  branches  of  learning.  But  we  were  even 
denied  that  favorite  course  which  appears  in  heavy 
type  on  the  prospectuses  of  so  many  colleges  and  is 
called  “ Modern  English  Fiction.”  We  should  have 
found  it  very  difficult.  What  a hardship  it  would 
have  been  to  prepare  for  a strict  examination  upon 
the  development  of  the  plot  in  “Vanity  Fair”  or 
il  Pickwick  Papers  ” or  even  “ Ivanhoe  ” ! Flow  awe- 
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inspiring  would  have  been  the  command,  “Tell  all 
you  know  about  Samuel  Weller”  ! How  much  we 
would  have  preferred  to  substitute  for  these  diffi- 
cult studies  the  “Prometheus”  of  Hischylus  or 
“ The  Olynthiacs  ” of  Demosthenes  ! Somehow  our 
Jesuit  professors  clung  tenaciously  to  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  to  choose  wisely  between  a 
number  of  things,  one  must  know  their  origin,  their 
nature  and  their  effects.  The  Jesuits  thought  that 
a young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  on  entering  col- 
lege has  not  this  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences.  If  he  possessed  such  a knowledge  at 
such  an  age,  he  would  be  an  intellectual  wonder 
and  would  scarcely  need  to  go  to  college.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  average  student  has  not 
any  strongly  developed  tastes,  and  needs  both 
direction  and  instruction — not  merely  instruction 
alone.  This  is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  education. 
It  needs  no  defender.  If  in  the  future  we  shall  ever 
find  it  placed  upon  the  defensive,  the  great  Order 
which  is  now  its  foremost  champion  will  give  it 
adequate  support. 

But  after  all,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating  thereof.  The  success  of  the  sons  of  Alma 
Mater  is  her  success.  In  closing,  let  me  remind 
you  that  recently  a great  number  of  people  in  all 
conditions  of  life  have  united  in  paying  a graduate 
of  our  College  and  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Alumni  Society  a most  superb  compliment.  He  is 
absent  at  present,  and  may  be  referred  to  without 
causing  embarrassment.  In  the  name  of  Alma  Ma- 
ter and  as  members  of  this  Society,  it  is  but  fitting 
that  we  should  drink  his  health.  Before  we  do  so, 
let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pliment which  has  been  received.  Mr.  Bancroft  in 
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his  history  tells  us  that  among  the  books  brought  to 
this  country  in  the  18th  century  two  exceeded  all 
others  in  popularity  and  in  the  number  of  copies 
imported.  These  were  the  Bible  and  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries.  The  historian  draws  from  this  fact 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  a people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  legal  principles  and  who  readily  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  laws  of  our  country.  His  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons practicing  law  in  the  single  county  of  New 
York  to-day.  Many  of  these  are  eminent  men. 
From  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was 
not  only  a great  financier,  but  a great  lawyer,  to  the 
present  time,  the  bar  of  New  York  has  been  noted 
for  the  number  of  distinguished  men  whose  names 
appear  upon  its  rolls.  The  members  of  this  bar 
represent  in  our  tribunals  of  justice  an  enormous 
population,  which  equals  at  least  one-half  of  that 
which  existed  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

Within  a few  months  the  term  of  office  of  one  of 
our  highest  judges  drew  to  a close.  His  position 
confers  such  power  and  distinction  that  the  desire 
to  succeed  him  might  reasonably  be  aroused  in  the 
breast  of  any  man,  however  eminent.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  great  bar  of  New  York  was  eligible  for 
election  to  this  place.  Nevertheless,  what  did  w'e 
see?  With  such  consummate  ability  and  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  principles  of  justice  had  this  son 
of  our  Alma  Mater  performed  the  duties  of  his 
exalted  office,  that  when  the  question  of  his  re-elec- 
tion arose,  ambition,  envy,  criticism,  even  party 
rancor  stood  abashed  in  his  presence.  Amidst  the 
plaudits  of  our  great  bar  and  of  our  enormous  popu- 
lation he  became  his  own  successor  without  a con- 
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test.  Can  you  think,  gentlemen,  of  a finer  compli- 
ment ? Let  me  ask  you  now  to  fill  your  glasses  and 
to  drink  with  me  while  standing,  a very  old-fashioned 
toast  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third — from  the  days  of  Fox  and  Chat- 
ham,— when  toast-making  was  a fine  art.  It  runs  as 
follows : — 

“ Here’s  to  a thing  that’s  most  uncommon. 

Envy  he  silent  and  attend  ; 

Here’s  to  a man  above  temptation, 

Able  and  honest  and  a friend, 

Not  warped  by  passion,  awed  by  rumor, 

Not  grave  through  pride  nor  gay  through  folly, 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  humor 
And  sensible,  strong,  melancholy. 

Has  he  no  faults  then,  Envy  says,  sir  ? 

Yes,  he  has  one,  I must  aver — 

When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  him, 

The  man  is  deaf  and  will  not  hear.” 

Drink,  gentlemen,  to  Morgan  J.  O’Brien. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  Dowley  makes  such 
a happy  reference  at  the  close  of  his  speech  was 
present  at  the  dinner,  but  was  obliged  to  leave 
before  the  speech-making  began,  to  attend  another 
dinner,  at  which  he  was  one  of  the  speakers. 


Coast. 

Fordham  as  it  is  REV.  GEORGE  A.  PETTIT,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Preside?it  and  Gentlemen  : — 

The  present  gathering  cheers  one  accustomed  to 
the  promise  of  youth  rather  than  to  the  fulfilment  of 
maturity.  The  sight  of  so  many  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  our  illustrious  family  gives  zest  to  toil  and 
encouragement  to  perseverance  in  our  holy  work  of 
education. 

Need  I tell  you  that  Alma  Mater,  whose  glories 
you  celebrate  and  are,  is  still  about  our  Father’s  busi- 
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ness — the  making  of  men  ? She  continues  to  provide 
inspiration,  to  mould  minds,  and  to  form  character 
as  of  old.  In  the  garden  spot  of  this  metropolis — the 
Bronx — at  the  centre  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of 
commercial  and  professional  life,  with  its  equipment 
and  traditions,  the  growth  of  over  half  a century, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  providence  of 
preceding  generations,  Fordham  lives  on  its  secluded, 
scholastic  life,  sowing  the  acorns  that  later  become 
hearts  of  oak.  Keeping  pace  with  all  that  is  practi- 
cal and  progressive  in  education,  and  retaining  her 
office  of  teacher  and  cherishing  mother,  through  her 
fire-tried  ratio  studiorum,  she  directs  youth’s  caprices 
and  immature  inclinations,  and  begets  in  her  sons  a 
mental  balance  and  sense  of  proportion  that  evolve 
the  type  individualized  here  to-night — the  cultured 
Catholic  gentleman. 

Within  the  past  year  the  premier  Catholic  college 
in  N.  Y.  State  has  been  enabled  to  approach  some- 
what nearer  the  ideal  Jesuit  College  where  tuition 
fees  are  unknown.  To  the  Andrew  J.  Heide  burse 
and  the  Mrs.  S.  A.  Moore  scholarship  fund,  an- 
nounced at  our  last  annual  banquet,  which  was 
recently  increased  to  $2,000,  has  been  added,  in 
commemoration  of  a fellow  alumnus  and  former 
President,  the  Rev.  Patrick  F.  Dealy  Foundation, 
which,  as  the  generous  donor,  Hon.  William  R. 
Grace,  writes,  is  hoped  to  be  “ but  the  precursor  of 
many  similar  aids  to  St.  John’s  assuming  that  place 
among  our  educational  institutions  to  which  we  all 
believe  it  to  be  entitled.” 

Though  our  present  year’s  registry  surpasses  all 
previous  records  and  exhibits  the  greatest  enrol- 
ment of  any  Catholic  boarding  college  in  the  States, 
Alma  Mater’s  6istyear  of  life  finds  her  not  yet  in 
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her  prime,  not  yet  at  the  summit  of  her  influence. 
The  years  brighten  her  eye,  quicken  her  step,  add 
to  her  vigor  and  her  skill,  while  multiplying  the 
noble  progeny  in  whose  veins  her  life-blood  runs. 

The  great  city,  too,  whose  heart  one  year  ago 
throbbed  at  a distance  is  now  enveloping  Fordham 
in  its  embrace,  is  grappling  Alma  Mater  to  its  soul 
with  hooks  of  steel,  and  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
academic  retirement,  communicating  its  own  active, 
stirring  life  to  our  literary  household. 

With  the  Catholic  city  of  N.  Y.  and  the  Catholic 
interests  that  centre  here  its  tributaries  and  sus- 
tainers,  with  loyal  sons  throughout  the  union  and 
the  continent  who  look  fondly  back  to  the  home 
where  charity  reigns,  where  a mother’s  eye  and 
hand  and  heart  gently  guided  their  youthful  steps 
and  aspirations — what  Catholic  college  has  brighter 
prospects,  what  Catholic  college  can  hope  to  wield 
a wider  influence  in  the  social  and  religious  history 
of  our  land  ? 

To  work  out  its  high  destiny  Alma  Mater  needs 
the  persevering  sympathy  and  co-operation  which 
it  is  the  privilege  and  province  of  every  alumnus 
to  extend.  Your  efficient  aid,  with  our  glorious 
past  and  our  sacred  cause  to  inspire  self-denying 
labor  and  tireless  energy,  will  make  the  future  of 
Fordham  worth}7  of  its  history  and  its  promise. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  Rev.  Fr.  Rector’s 
confirmation  of  the  reported  sale  of  a 2,100  by  50 
feet  strip  of  the  College  land  to  the  Manhattan 
Railway  Company.  All  the  “old  boys”  heartily 
approved  of  the  transaction,  and  many  were  the 
congratulations  received,  both  because  of  the  con- 
sequent saving  of  interest  on  the  reduced  College 
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debt  and  the  notable  accession  of  day  students 
through  the  Scholarships  and  the  elevated  road’s 
extension  to  the  College  gate. 


Our  Sister  Colleges  CONDE  B,  FALLEN,  Georgetown 

BELIEVE  that  1 am  the  best  qualified  man  in 
this  room  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  “ our  sister 
colleges,”  because  I do  not  believe  any  other 
gentleman  in  the  room  enjoys  the  scholastic  distinc- 
tion, as  I do,  of  having  been  the  pupil  of  three  Jes- 
uit schools.  It  is  this  peculiarity,  and  no  other  vir- 
tue, that  constitutes  my  suitability.  I began,  in 
1869,  a small  boy  in  preparatory  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, 

“ The  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel, 

. And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.” 

Here,  willy  nilly,  the  elements  of  knowledge  were 
patiently  driven  into  my  anything  but  studious  soul. 
From  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  did  1 receive 
the  very  pap  of  learning  as  a 'mere  youngster,  still 
unwitting  of  the  value  of  the  riches  placed  within 
my  careless  reach.  After  four  years  of  rudimentary 
training  at  St.  Louis,  1 spent  a happy  year  within 
the  walls  of  your  own  Alma  Mater,  Fordham  ; and 
then  like  a wandering  Arab,  I folded  my  tent  of 
knowledge  and  took  up  my  abode  for  the  next  five 
years  under  the  sheltering  wings  of  old  Georgetown, 
from  whose  tutelage,  having  at  last  broken  the  egg- 
shell of  scholastic  cares,  I issued  a full-fledged  A.  B., 
a young  eaglet  ready  to  soar  above  the  clouds. 
So  you  see,  gentlemen,  I have  some  shadow  of  a 
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claim  to  be  a “ fit”  person  to  respond  to  this  toast. 

My  ten  years  of  itinerary  at  Jesuit  Colleges  led  me 
to  realize  that  while  changing  the  locus  of  my  edu- 
cational pilgrimage,  I never  once  ceased  to  be  a 
pupil  of  the  same  institution  ; for  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississppi,  or  within  ear  shot  of  the 
surges  of  the  Atlantic,  or  by  the  blue  waters  of 
Potomac’s  peaceful  flood,  I found  practically  the 
same  curriculum,  the  same  methods,  the  same  teach- 
ers, the  same  discipline,  training  and  spirit  in  that 
wonderful  educational  system  of  the  Society  of  Je- 
sus, founded  and  rooted  and  growing  out  of  the  most 
marvelous  educational  instrument  and  constitution 
ever  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  man,  the  Ratio  Studiorum. 
In  view  of  this  unity  and  virtual  identity  of  all  Jesuit 
Colleges  in  this  country — something  like  twenty  or 
thirty,  I believe — usually  in  the  large  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, from  far  California  to  distant  Massachusetts, 
from  the  icy  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  tropi- 
cal breezes  of  the  Gulf, — I have  often  wondered  at, 
and  deplored  the  fact,  that  we,  the  alumni  of  this 
great  chain  of  institutions,  have  overlooked  and 
neglected  the  loss  of  power,  influence  and  prestige 
which  we  suffer  for  the  lack  of  a common  and  con- 
federated organization  of  all  our  alumni  under  the 
one  banner  and  with  the  one  purpose.  For  we  are 
virtually  the  alumni  of  the  one  great  institution,  not- 
withstanding the  distances  that  separate  individual 
colleges  ; and  in  view  of  this  fact,  why  should  you 
speak  of  your  Alma  Mater  or  I of  my  Alma  Mater  ; 
why  should  not  all  rather  say  our  Alma  Mater? 

But  we  have  even  more  than  this  to  spur  our  pride 
and  to  stimulate  our  interest  in  our  Alma  Mater,  for 
it  is  not  only  an  institution  whose  many  colleges 
cover  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  United  States, 
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but  a great  educational  institution  whose  limits  are 
conterminous  only  with  those  of  the  earth  ; not  only 
here  within  hearing  of  both  oceans  that  bound  our 
shores,  but  under  the  blazing  skies  of  far  India, 
amidst  the  frozen  steppes  of  Russia,  in  the  tangled 
labyrinth  of  African  jungles,  in  the  populous  centres 
of  European  culture,  the  Society  of  Jesus  teaches, 
instructs,  guides  and  trains  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  the  world.  Well  indeed  may  we  be  proud  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  for  we  may  say  of  her  what  no  other 
can  boast,  though  others  be  munificently  endowed, 
though  they  be  enormous  in  their  material  equip- 
ment and  support  huge  corps  of  specialist  professors, 
we  may  say  of  our  Alma  Mater,  as  has  been  said  of 
the  British  flag,  that  upon  her  the  sun  never  sets  ! 

But  these  are  not  the  only  considerations  to  rouse 
our  pride,  stimulate  our  loyalty  and  urge  our  zeal 
in  her  cause.  Against  all  the  assaults  of  Modern- 
ism— I use  the  term  in  its  invidious  sense— upon  the 
ideal  of  what  has  been  truthfully  called  a Liberal 
Education,  the  only  kind  of  education  that  really 
educates,  our  Alma  Mater  has  stood  firm,  faithful, 
immovable.  Yes,  gentlemen,  under  the  odium  of 
the  accusation  of  old  fogyism,  sneered  at,  laughed 
at,  scoffed  and  flouted  as  reactionary  and  unprogres- 
sive, derided  by  the  shallow,  contemned  by  the 
ignorant,  ridiculed  by  the  “ progressists,”  the 
Society  of  Jesus  has  presented  a solid,  invincible 
phalanx  to  the  attacks  of  every  foe  and  nobly 
maintained  its  ground — a loyal  and  unflinching 
legion  true  to  the  ancient  standard  of  a Liberal 
Education.  For  you  must  know  that  within  the 
last  several  decades  there  has  come  into  the  field  of 
education  a movement  called  the  new  education, 
something  analogous  in  its  spirit  of  innovation  to 
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the  movement  which  goes  under  the  appellation  ol 
the  new  woman.  It  may  be  described  in  short 
as  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  ancient  requirements 
of  a general  training  and  culture,  which  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  discipline  of  the  Liberal  Curriculum, 
and  to  adjust  education  to  the  utilitarian  exigencies 
of  the  hour.  Its  genesis  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
banishment  of  God,  under  the  specious  plea  of  non- 
sectarianism, from  the  educational  world,  was  in 
effect  to  deidealize  education  and  lower  its  standard 
to  the  distressing  levels  of  Utilitarianism.  Educa- 
tion, learning,  culture,  knowledge  soon  lose  their 
aspiration  upward,  when  the  eyes  of  the  mind  are 
directed  to  and  fixed  upon  the  lower  tracts  alone  ; 
and  when  the  lights  of  heaven  are  shut  out  from 
this  valley  of  tribulation  by  the  steaming  clouds  of 
sense,  mingled  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of  an  ever- 
pulsing  and  pressing  industrialism,  and  we  are  bid 
to  believe  that  the  narrowly  encompassing  walls  of 
this  prison  house  of  time  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all 
of  this  small  life  of  ours,  men  begin  immediately  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conception  of  things 
and  to  fashion  their  labors  and  the  means  at  hand  to 
the  new  exigencies.  If  the  limits  of  time  hold  the 
sum  total  of  human  living,  then  do  men  logically 
conform  to  the  purely  ephemeral  spirit  of  time. 
Deny  God,  religion,  faith,  and  you  immediately 
crib,  cabin  and  confine  humanity  and  all  its  hopes 
within  the  brief  limits  of  the  hour  whose  beginning 
marks  birth  and  whose  ending  spells  death.  Under 
the  dominance  of  such  a conception  men  become 
ogically  utilitarian  ; they  seek  all  here  and  now,  and 
that  quickly. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  has  invaded  the  educational 
field  under  the  guise  of  the  new  education,  and  in 
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keeping  with  its  underlying  principle  seeks  to  drag 
down  the  educational  ideal  to  the  debased  levels  of 
Utilitarianism.  With  Utilitarianism  as  a standard, 
readily  follow  Electivism  and  Specialism  in  educa- 
tion ; they  are  but  twin-monsters  of  the  same  par- 
entage. I refer  of  course  to  Electivism  and 
Specialism  in  their  improper  application  to  under- 
graduate courses,  for  they  rightfully  belong  only  to 
the  sphere  of  higher  or  post-graduate  education. 
It  is  against  this  spirit  of  Utilitarianism  and  all  its 
baleful  consequences,  in  the  endeavor  to  eclipse  the 
old  ideal  of  a Liberal  Education,  that  our  Alma  Ma- 
ter— I mean  that  great  institution  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  with  its  great  chain  of  Colleges — has  so  nobly 
stood,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  flood-tide  of  fad 
and  fashion  and  follv  making  against  her.  To  hold 
out  against  this  sweep  of  modern  sentiment  has  cost 
her  much  and  demanded  many  sacrifices  ; but  she  has 
made  them  without  murmur,  and  stood  her  ground 
nobly  and  bravely  with  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  righteousness  and  that  she  was  saving  true 
education  from  the  hands  of  those  insidious  enemies,, 
who  in  the  false  guise  of  friends  most  loudly 
boasted  their  zeal. 

But  I am  pleased  to  say  that  ours  are  not  the  only 
voices  lifted  in  protest  against  the  innovations  of  the 
new  education.  There  are  others  outside  the  fold, 
who  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  new  order,  and  utter  their  pro- 
test, not  as  emphatically  perhaps  as  we,  yet  with  a 
note  ol  warning  and  criticism.  Amongst  these,  and 
be  it  noted,  are  two  professors  of  Harvard,  Dean' 
Briggs  and  Professor  Munsterburg;  Isa)7,  be  it 
noted,  because  it  was  from  Harvard  that  not  long 
ago  came  the  most  specious  of  all  pleas  for  the  new 
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education  under  the  unctious  phrasing-  of  a truth, 
plain  enough  in  itself,  but  altogether  false  in 
the  application  intended,  that  we  must  respect 
“ the  sanctity  of  the  individual’s  gifts  and  will- 
power.” Referring  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  forcing  Electivism  upon  immature  minds,  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  takes  occasion  to  refer  to  his  own 
schooling  in  Germany,  where  the  discipline  of  a 
prescribed  curriculum  was  never  deviated  from  : — 

“ The  school  never  took  the  smallest  account  of 
those  inclinations  (those  of  the  boys),  and  never 
allowed  me  to  take  the  slightest  step  aside  from  the 

prescribed  school  work My  school  work  was 

not  adjusted  to  botany  at  nine  years  because  I 
played  with  an  herbarium,  and  at  twelve  to  physics 
because  I indulged  in  noises  with  home-made  elec- 
tric bells The  more  my  friends  and  I wan- 

dered afield  with  our  little  superficial  interests  and 
talents  and  passions,  the  more  was  the  straightfor- 
ward earnestness  of  the  school  our  blessing  ; and  all 
that  beautified  and  enriched  our  youth,  and  gave  it 
freshness  and  liveliness,  would  have  turned  to  be  our 
ruin,  if  our  elders  had  taken  it  seriously,  and  had 
formed  a life’s  programme  out  of  petty  caprices 
and  boyish  inclinations.” 

It  is  strong  and  substantial  educational  doctrine 
that  underlies  this,  the  true  doctrine,  that  education 
means  training,  discipline  and  development  of  the 
powers,  faculties  and  will  to  the  upbuilding  of 
character.  Education,  after  all,  is  the  undergoing  of 
that  mental  and  moral  discipline  bv  which  we  learn 
how  to  learn.  It  is  the  laying  of  the  broad,  strong 
and  deep  foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  endur- 
ing superstructure  afterwards,  and  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  classical  and  liberal  system,  which  makes 
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for  a trained  and  disciplined  mind  fit  to  cope  with  and 
handle  any  problem  or  task  presented  to  it.  It  is 
not  and  can  never  be  the  result  of  Electivism  and 
Specialism,  which  narrows  and  stereotypes  the  mind 
into  a standing  immaturity.  I know  of  no  one  who 
has  so  pithily  grasped  the  situation  as  our  great 
American  philosopher,  Mr.  Dooley.  He  describes 
the  advent  of  a new  student,  in  whom  “ the  sanctity 
oi  the  individual’s  gifts  and  will-power  ” is  to  find 
fullest  liberty  of  exercise,  seeking  the  blushing 
honors  of  Electivism  and  Specialism  in  one  of  our  big 
colleges  : “ Th’  prisidint  takes  him  into  a Turkish 

room,  gives  him  a cigarette,  an’  says,  ‘ Me  dear  boy, 
what  special  branch  iv  lamin’  would  ye  like  to  have 
studied  t’r  ye  be  our  compitint  professors  ? ’ ” What 
a keen  tipped  parthian  shaft  through  the  flimsy 
armor  of  the  new  education  ! How  much  wisdom 
under  the  broad  humor  of  the  only  Mr.  Dooley  ! 
Thinking  and  observant  men  are  awakening  to  the 
dangerous  conclusions  of  the  new  and  false  departure 
from  the  old  ideal.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I 
came  across  this  sentence  from  a work  entitled,  “ The 
Authority  of  Criticism,”  by  W.  P.  T rent : “ It  would 

be  hard  to  estimate  the  harm  that  has  been  done  to 
the  young  men  of  this  country  through  the  discovery 
they  must  have  been  making  of  late,  that  most  of 
their  teachers  are  specialists — knowing  only  one 
class  of  books  and  caring  little  for  literature  and  art 
in  their  widest  application  ” ; and  I find  Mr.  Court- 
hope  in  his  recent  Oxford  lecture  on  “ Life  in 
Poetry  and  Law  in  Art,”  deploring  the  present 
utilitarian  trend  of  the  new  education  in  its  aim  at 
displacing  the  classics  and  undermining  the  Liberal 
basis  which  they  alone  supply. 

The  truth  is  that  Utilitarianism  with  its  consequent 
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Electivism  and  Specialism  is  destroying  the  true 
ideal  and  bringing  education  down  to  the  mere  level 
of  learning  a trade.  It  is  against  this  degradation  of 
the  his:h  standard  of  Liberal  Education  that  it  be- 
comes  us  to  take  a stand  as  Alumni  of  the  great  Alma 
Mater  represented  by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  be- 
hooves us  as  educated  and  intelligent  citizens  who 
desire  the  highest  and  the  best  for  our  country,  to 
defend  and  conserve  the  noble  standard  which  our 
Alma  Mater  has  set  up  and  so  intrepidly  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  under  the  storm  and  stress  of  a fiercely 
hostile  criticism.  We  should  be  not  only  the 
defenders  but  active  propagators  of  this  noble  cause, 
not  only  in  the  world  beyond  but  amongst  our  own, 
for  there  are  unfortunately  some  purblind  Catholics 
who,  seduced  bv  the  glamour  of  fashion  and  silly 
social  aspirations,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  false  advantages  of  Utilitarianism,  and 
instead  of  supporting  their  own  institutions,  which 
are  doing  the  real  work  of  true  education,  have  dis- 
loyally given  their  allegiance  to  institutions  which 
are  both  betraying  them  and  the  cause  of  education 
itself.  In  truth,  gentlemen,  ours  is  a sacred  cause; 
for  ours  is  a crusade — the  rescue  of  education  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidel  ! Under  this  incentive  and 
this  high  inspiration  let  us  work  together,  sons  of  the 
same  Alma  Mater,  whether  our  particular  college  be 
in  California  or  New  York,  in  the  sunny  South  or 
the  frozen  North  ; one  in  purpose,  one  in  heart,  one 
in  thought  and  one  in  deed. 

Hon.  Jas.  J.  Walsh,  President  of  the  Manhattan 
College  Alumni,  responded  for  his  College,  express- 
ing the  heartiest  well  wishes  for  continued  good- 
fellowship  and  fraternity. 
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Coast. 

The  Historian  REV . JOHN  H.  DOOLEY,  '87 

With  a pleasant  reference  to  the  absence  of  a 
poetical  appendage  to  his  name  on  the  menu,  the 
evident  deduction  to  eschew  verse,  and  a rejoinder 
to  the  chairman’s  comment  on  the  Historian’s  “ easy 
berth,”  Fr.  Dooley  continued  : — Be  assured  of  one 
thing,  however,  our  chairman  has  not  had  even  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  intense  mental  anxiety  and  per- 
plexity of  soul  that  I have  experienced  for  several 
days  past,  trying  to  get  together  the  matter  of  my 
discourse.  It  will  be  miraculous  if  there  are  not  any 
number  of  gray  hairs  in  my  head  in  consequence. 
To  gather  the  necessary  data  I supposed  I would  be 
compelled  to  write  to  the  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  in  nearly  every  hamlet  and  town  in  the 
country,  not  to  mention  the  many  epistles  that  must 
even  cross  the  ocean.  I saw  at  once  that  my  time 
and  abilities  were  unequal  to  the  task,  and  I devised 
another  scheme,  whereby  I thought  I would  receive 
some  valuable  information  to  startle  you,  my  willing 
hearers,  this  evening. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  idea,  I visited  our  Police 
Headquarters,  scanned  carefully  its  criminal  records, 
and  viewed  conscientiously  the  various  illustrious 
personages  whose  pictures  decorated  the  walls  of  its 
Rogues’  Gallery.  Not  a single  record  of  a Fordham 
Alumnus  could  I find.  This  experience  prompts  me 
to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I am  proud  to  know 
that  you  are  all  law-abiding  and  self-respecting  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth. 

All  the  facts  of  the  year  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  know,  yet  I did  hear  of  a very  interesting 
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storv  which  a little  bird  told  me  some  time  a°:o. 
The  persons  mentioned  were  : our  old  friend  and 
historian  of  last  year,  Dr.  Walsh,  and  our  other 
friend,  none  the  less  dear,  Mr.  Jack  Dempsey. 

It  seems  that  the  Doctor  paid  a visit  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Here  is  a bit  of  the  conversation  : — 

“ Do  you  know,  Jack,  I consider  your  occupation 
one  of  the  best  in  the  land,  because  you  can  go  on  cut- 
ting stones  and  monumental  tablets  each  with  the 
commemorative  inscription,  ‘ Sacred  to  the  memory 
of,’  and  just  as  soon  as  the  person  is  dead  put  on  the 
name  and  date.” 

“Yes,  that’s  ordinarily  the  case,  Doctor,  but 
whenever  they  happen  to  be  patients  of  yours,  I can 
go  right  ahead  and  put  on  names  and  only  have  to 
fill  in  the  dates.” 

“ That’s  not  bad,”  said  the  Doctor,  laughing. 

“ However,”  Jack  went  on,  “ there  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  Not  long  ago  a certain  sorrowing  widow 
called  and  asked  me  to  inscribe  the  name  of  her  dear 
departed  and  the  date  of  his  death  under  the  in- 
scription, ‘ The  Lamp  of  my  life  has  gone  out.”  Im- 
agine my  surprise  when  a few  weeks  later  the  same 
widow,  not  now  mournful,  called  and  said  she 
wished  to  have  the  aforesaid  inscription  changed, 
because  she  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  world.  I was 
at  a loss  for  a moment  what  change  to  suggest,  but 
genius  came  to  the  rescue  and  I added — ‘ but  I have 
struck  another  match.’” 

Many  times  during  the  year,  from  the  portcullis 
of  my  castellated  abode  on  90th  Street,  I sped  in 
fancy  to  the  north  of  the  city,  teaming  with  its 
masses  of  struggling  denizens,  to  that  quiet,  seques- 
tered spot  whereon  rests  securely  our  Alma  Mater. 
There  I beheld  the  various  forms  of  activity  that 
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mark  its  daily  life.  There' I heard  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory from  the  ball  field,  and  occasionally,  too,  sounds 
of  defeat;  but  our  boys,  even  though  they  did  not 
always  win  the  game,  were  never  conquered. 

I can  recall  distinctly  a little  heart-to-heart  chat 
which  its  beloved  rector  favored  me  with  in  the 
early  part  of  the  scholastic  year,  in  which  he  outlined 
his  methods  in  dealing  with  the  students  under  his 
care.  I am  proud  to  say  to-night,  gentlemen,  even 
though  you  have  heard  the  facts  from  his  own 
eloquent  lips,  that  this  past  year  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Her 
students  number  nearly  400;  her  scholarships  have 
been  steadily  increased  ; and  of  the  donors,  all  honor 
be  to  the  greatest  giver  among  them,  the  Honor- 
able William  R.  Grace.  Would  that  she  had  many 
more  generous  friends  like  him  ! Would  that  others 
could  be  found  to  emulate  his  example,  and  leave  a 
hundred  such  memorials  to  future  generations  of 
Fordham  Alumni  ! 

The  many  and  generous  donations  of  the  past  year 
have  suggested  to  me  an  idea  which  1 feel  bound  to 
declare  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  unmistakable  and  un- 
equivocal terms.  The  idea  is  that  the  3’ounger  mem- 
bers of  this  Alumni  Association  who  receive  fair 
salaries,  and  yet  may  not  be  very  rich  men,  do  not 
wait  till  their  sons  grow  up  about  them  and  are 
ready  to  go  to  the  College,  but  select  here  and  there 
from  their  respective  neighborhoods  in  the  city 
deserving  boys,  and  by  paying  their  tuition  as  day- 
scholars,  procure  for  them  the  priceless  boon  of  a 
sound  Catholic  education.  I know  of  some  few  who 
are  at  present  doing  this  laudable  work,  but  I assure 
you  with  all  my  heart  that  man)r  more  should  inter- 
est themselves  in  it. 
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Often  from  my  watch-tower  in  90th  Street  have  I 
looked  westward  to  seek  the  whereabouts  and  the 
well-being  of  our  dear  old  friend  and  last  President 
of  this  Society,  Father  Dan  O’Dwyer.  Indeed,  un- 
til almost  the  present  moment  I had  cherished  the 
hope  that  the  good  news  of  his  appointment  to  some 
city  parish  would  be  his  reward  and  your  pleasure, 
but,  alas!  he  is  destined  to  wait  a little  longer,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  unclassical  motto : “ All 

things  come  to  him  who  waits.” 

Among  the  recorded  events  of  the  past  year,  I feel 
I cannot  pass  over  a few  that  have  brought  us  sad- 
ness and  sorrow.  1 refer  to  the  death  of  our  former 
illustrious  Alumni,  the  late  Fathers  Slattery  and 
Dunphy,  and  also  of  one  of  our  dear  old  professors, 
Rev.  Peter  Cassidy,  S.  J.,  who  have  been  called  away 
to  hear  the  Master’s  “ Well  done.”  Let  us  say  for 
them,  “May  God  have  mercy,  and  may  eternal  rest 
be  theirs !” 

Now,  gentlemen,  pursuant  to  an  idea  already 
suggested  by  the  first  honored  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, only  with  greater  reason,  I may  say,  it  is  not 
fair  to  detain  you  with  too  long  a talk,  as  the  hour 
is  getting  late  and  I know  that  somewhere  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  loving  eyes  are  watching  out 
to  welcome  home  the  wanderers.  Consequently,  the 
few  words  that  are  left  me  will  express  my  grateful 
feelings  to  you  for  the  honor  you  have  bestowed  on 
me,  and  the  hope  that  from  my  inexperience  I may 
learn  the  fulness  of  my  duties  in  the  performance 
thereof.  The  pleasantries  of  the  evening  and  the 
happiness  manifested  so  conspicuously,  force  me  to 
conclude  with  the  words  of  the  poet  Byron,  “ ’Tis 
sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  to  mark  our  coming 
and  grow  brighter  when  we  come.” 
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After  Father  Dooley’s  practical  review  of  the 
year,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  John  T.  Mc- 
Donough, ’67,  feelingly  reviewed  his  college  days, 
and  renewed  bright  memories  of  that  happiest  per- 
iod of  his  life.  Tracing  his  own  political  complexion 
to  the  College  debating  society,  where  he  alone  was 
induced  to  support  the  unpopular  doctrine,  he  en- 
tered an  earnest  plea  for  purity  in  city,  state  and 
national  politics. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hendrick,  ’69,  followed  in  a humorous 
vein,  showing  that  Fordhamites  like  Judges  Morgan 
O’Brien,  ’72,  Martin  McMahon,  ’55,  and  Hon.  John 
T.  McDonough,  ’67,  were  products  of  the  elec- 
tive system,  which  electivism  could  not  therefore 
be  an  unmixed  evil.  He  expressed  the  hope,  well- 
grounded,  that  our  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  would 
soon  grace  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

While  the  sweet  voice  and  original  songs  of  Mr. 
P.  H.  Hopkins,  ’88,  were  still  ringing  in  our  delight- 
ed ears,  Mr.  Harrington,  ’01,  arose  to  respond  to  the 
toast,  “Class  of  1901.” 


Coast. 

Class  of  J901  RICHARD  V-  HARRINGTON,  ’01 

Mr.  President  and  Ge?itlemen: — 

Some  years  ago  you  decided  that  each  graduat- 
ing class  should  send  to  the  Alumni  Dinner,  not 
necessarily  a representative  speaker,  but  at  least  a 
representative  who  would  be  obliged  to  speak. 
That  is  my  lot. 

Your  choice,  however,  up  to  the  present  occasion, 
has  happily  fallen  upon  men  of  ability  and  wit,  and 
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in  an  hour  of  trial  like  this  they  had  these  to  de- 
pend on.  They  found  little  or  no  material  upon 
which  to  base  a speech,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  battles  fought  and  the  victories  won  by  their 
classmates  on  the  athletic  field.  In  this  particular  I 
am  not  in  the  least  handicapped  by  my  predecessors. 
The  class  of  1901  has  had  its  share  of  heroes,  and 
often  have  we  worshipped  at  their  shrine  ; but  their 
deeds  and  their  victories,  which  in  our  eyes  were, 
and  which  we  crowned  as,  unsurpassably  great,  must 
seem  to  you  gentlemen  who  have  fought  real  battles 
and  gained  real  victories  but  the  empty  shams  of 
school  days.  It  is  for  this  reason  then  that  I have  de- 
cided to  tell  you  rather  of  the  hopes  with  which  we 
enter  your  life  than  to  bore  you  with  a recital  of  our 
conquests  in  the  life  we  have  just  closed. 

On  graduating  we  numbered  eleven.  Of  these, 
three  have  entered  upon  a business  career,  one  is  still 
at  Fordham  studying  for  an  A.  M.,  one  is  in  Rome 
preparing  for  the  holy  priesthood,  while  six — more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number — follow  the  law. 
It  will  then  be  excusable,  I think,  if  I take  for  my 
theme  this  evening  the  life  of  a man  who,  although 
opposed  by  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  )7et 
attained  the  pinnacle  of  success  in  this  particular 
profession. 

Charles  Russell,  an  Irishman"  and  a Catholic,  was 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England — why,  it  seems  almost 
a contradiction!  An  Irishman  and  a Catholic  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  ? Those  who  know  the 
prejudices  which  rule  the  English  mind  and  which 
have  ruled  and  blackened  it  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  can  readily  understand  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  contend. 
By  no  means  a highly  educated  man,  without  a 
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friend  in  all  England,  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  his  family  and  friends  at 
home,  he  left  his  native  village  of  Killovven  to  begin 
a career  with  everything  against  him.  When  we 
hear  of  a man  winning  against  such  odds,  we  imme- 
diately  pronounce  him  a genius.  Nothing  short  of  a 
genius  or  a fool  would  have  dared  to  make  the  fight. 
A fool,  we  will  all  concede,  Lord  Russell  was  not ; no 
more  ^was  he,  strictly  speaking,  a genius,  unless  we 
define  that  term  as  an  unlimited  capacity  for  work. 
Good,  hard,  persistent  work  backed  by  a determina- 
tion to  win,  was  the  secret  of  Lord  Russell’s  success. 
By  no  means  an  over-confident  man,  he  was  always 
willing  and  even  eager  to  consult  with  everyone  of 
intelligence. 

His  was,  as  his  biographer  says,  the  open  mind  of 
a man  with  deep-rooted  convictions,  never  assuming 
superiority,  never  in  the  least  attempting  to  impress 
with  his  greatness  or  importance.  On  one  occasion, 
when  accused  by  a friend  of  getting  the  points  of 
his  cases  by  intuition,  he  answered  in  his  customary 
straightforward  way:  “You  can  get  nothing  by  in- 
tuition, sir.  You  must  work  hard  and  think  hard.” 
This  Lord  Russell  did  from  his  earliest  days,  and  we 
have  but  to  read  his  history  to  see  the  results  of  such 
principles.  His  was  not  a nature  to  take  things 
easy.  He  would  do  nothing  by  halves.  The  hours 
which  were  not  given  to  his  profession  were  de- 
voted with  unremitting  zeal  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Always  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  ever 
ready  to  address  a public  meeting  in  any  part  of 
England,  anxious  to  help  any  man  who  was  anxious 
to  help  the  cause,  he  neither  sought  nor  cared  for 
rest  during  the  strenuous  days  of  the  Home  Rule 
controversy.  For  weeks  preceding  the  famous 
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Pigott  trial,  in  which  he  so  ably  defended  Parnell  and 
the  other  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  he  worked 
incessantly,  sacrificing  everything  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  thought  of  rest  or  nourishment  never 
crossed  his  mind.  He  failed  perceptibly.  And  on 
entering  court  the  morning  of  the  trial,  his  face 
pallid,  his  eyes  sunken  in  his  head,  his  very  form 
bent  with  the  weight  of  his  work,  he  looked  hardly 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  case.  But  when  he  arose 
to  cross-examine  Pigott,  his  whole  manner,  his  very 
appearance  changed  : a tinge  of  color  lighted  up  his 
face,  his  eyes  brightened,  and  a pleasant  smile  played 
about  his  mouth.  His  bearing,  as  he  proudly  turned 
his  head  towards  the  box,  showed  courage,  resolution 
and  confidence — a confidence  born  of  the  knowledge 
of  everything  there  could  be  known  of  the  case  be- 
fore him.  In  this  way  Lord  Russell  treated  every 
case,  and  so,  in  doing  everything  well,  he  finally,  step 
by  step,  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  a solicitor’s  apprentice,  seven  years 
later  a solicitor  himself.  Then  came  his  admission 
to  the  Bar,  his  election  to  Parliament ; next  he  was 
made  Attorney-General,  and  finally  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England — the  first  Catholic  to  hold  that 
position  since  the  Reformation.  But  above  and 
beyond  all,  Lord  Russell  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
Catholic. 

1 fear  I have  left  home  for  my  ideal ; yet  I think 
we  need  hardly  go  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own 
country  ; no,  not  beyond  the  four  walls  of  this  room 
to  find  exemplary  characters.  Fordham  men  have 
made  grand  successes  in  every  sphere  of  life,  whether 
that  be  medicine,  law,  engineering,  literature  or 
what  you  will.  And  it  is  these  men  that  we  on 
entering  the  world  hold  before  u s as  our  models — it 
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is  their  acts  we  shall  try  to  imitate,  it  is  their  am- 
bitions we  shall  strive  to  realize. 

After  Mr.  Harrington’s  address,  Mr.  Chas.  L. 
Phillips,  ’65,  made  a spirited  speech  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate and  practical  action  on  Mr.  Pallen’s  sug- 
gestion to  form  a confederated  Catholic  Alumni 
Association.  Mr.  John  Dunn,  ’80,  the  Toastmaster, 
promised  his  aid  and  the  appointing  of  a committee 
to  confer  with  other  college  alumni  on  the  project  of 
such  interest  to  all. 

Fr.  Campbell,  in  answer  to  repeated  calls,  told  of 
his  love  for  Fordham  and  her  alumni.  He  also  took 
occasion  to  elucidate  the  right  view  of  a liberal 
education  as  a substantial  and  well-nigh  essential 
basis  for  later  specialization  in  the  university. 

In  reply  to  the  chairman’s  summons,  Mr.  James  A. 
Dunn,  ’91,  spoke  eloquently  of  Fordham’s  proud 
record.  He  also  commended  Alma  Mater’s  admira- 
ble position  for  the  local  Catholic  University  he 
ably  advocated,  and  which  he  declared  to  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  Catholic  students  to  safely  prosecute 
professional  and  special  studies  under  the  wise  direc- 
tors of  their  college  days.  Mr.  Dunn  closed  with  a 
most  flattering  reference  to  the  President  of  his 
time,  Rev.  Fr.  Scully,  S.  J. 

Fr.  Scully,  who  then  blushingly  arose  and  was 
very  warmly  greeted,  pleasantly  recalled  personal 
reminiscences  of  his  happy  hours  both  as  professor 
and  rector  at  Fordham. 
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Coast 


The  Ladies  FRITZ  WILLIAMS,  '87 

It  has  always  been  my  misfortune  when  I have 
attended  functions  of  this  kind,  to  listen  to  utterly 
inadequate  responses  to  the  most  important  toast 
of  the  evening — the  Ladies. 

My  own  convictions  as  to  my  hopeless  unfitness 
for  the  same  position  assure  me  that  the  judgment 
of  the  toastmaster  of  this  evening  indicates  a deter- 
mination not  to  depart  from  the  usual  thing. 

While  in  selecting  me  he  was  sentimentally  cor- 
rect— since  I am  proud  to  say,  that  all  the  ineffable 
sweetness  that  comes  of  the  loves  of  a mother,  a 
sister,  a sweetheart  and  a wife  have  been  mine — 
he  erred  rhetorically,  because  I have  not  been 
endowed  with  such  gifts  as  are  indispensable  to  an 
even  mediocre  portrayal  of  the  heart  pictures  I 
would  like  to  paint,  whenever  I am  reminded  of  her 
who  bore  me,  her  who  fought  my  family  battles, 
her  who  accepted  my  betrothal  ring  and  her  who 
became  my  companion  for  life. 

But  if  my  diction  be  labored,  if  my  figures  be 
uncouth,  if  my  prosody  be  lame  and  my  syntax 
faulty,  I hope  I may  at  least  be  able  to  indicate  a 
love,  a respect,  a veneration  and  esteem  for  the 
feminine  gender,  which  even  mv  meagre  capabilities 
cannot  conceal. 

The  Ladies?  I am  not  so  sure,  gentlemen,  but 
that— since  the  term  is  so  often  abused — the  simple 
word  “ woman  ” would  have  better  expressed  the 
intentions  of  your  toastmaster  and  the  sentiments 
of  his  willing  victim. 

In  every  land,  in  every  clime,  whether  the  environ- 
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merits  be  those  of  the  palace  or  the  hovel ; whether 
they  be  those  of  the  exotic  garden  or  the  arid 
desert — every  mother,  sister,  sweetheart  or  wife  is 
a woman,  while  some  of  the  severer  laws  of  social 
ethics,  as  written  by  the  sycophant  and  the  snob, 
might  deny  that  they  can  possibly  be  ladies. 

Moreover,  the  sticklers  for  good  form  have 
decided  that  the  narrow,  much  abused,  and  often 
misleading  phrase,  “ ladies,”  shall  be  displaced  by 
the  broader,  more  euphonious  and  more  dignified 
one — “ woman.”  About  this  word  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  mistake,  for  every  member  of  the 
opposite  sex  is  a woman,  while  it  would  be  most 
difficult  for  the  wildest  dissipation  of  fancy  to  call 
some  of  them  ladies.  Woman  then — for  woman, 
and  what  is  best  in  her,  I stand  here  as  the  substi- 
tute, to  respond  for  her  to  the  graceful  toast  to 
which  you  have  just  listened. 

I speak  for  those  who  in  the  waning  of  the 
honeymoon  entered  into  that  happy  existence  which 
only  a woman  can  ever  feel,  and  flushed  with  that 
sweet  anticipation  which  only  a woman  can  ever 
know  ; for  those  who  at  that  first  feeble  cry  thrilled 
with  pride  to  feel  the  dawn  of  maternity ; for  those 
who  battled  with  us  for  the  right  against  the  wrong, 
who  laughed  with  us  in  our  joys,  and  wept  with  us 
in  our  sorrows  ; whose  loyalty  is  steel  and  whose 
love  is  virgin  gold — our  Mothers. 

I speak  for  those  whose  childhood  was  an  unhappy 
existence  of  fruitless  rebellion  against  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  only  boy  ; whose  youth  was  a heroic 
defence  of  an  erring  brother’s  misdoings;  whose 
womanhood  is  a gentle  pride  in  his  successes  and  a 
tender  sympathy  for  his  failures,  which  only  those 
of  a mother  can  excel — our  Sisters. 
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I speak  for  those  in  whose  eyes  we  first  read  the 
tell-tale  confession  of  a secret,  longing  to  reveal  it- 
self ; from  whose  lips  we  filched  the  sweets  of  the 
betrothal  kiss,  and  on  whose  finger  we  placed  the 
golden  circlet  of  betrothal — our  Sweethearts. 

I speak  for  those  who  gave  a woman’s  all  for  a 
man’s  little  ; who  bartered  the  real  for  the  unreal; 
purity  for  adulteration,  gold  for  lead,  and  jewels 
for  glass — our  Wives. 

I regret  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  in  acting  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  gentler  sex,  I feel  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  making  no  mention  of  my  mother-in- 
law.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  This  is  not  because 
of  any  fear,  or  horror  of,  or  indifference  I may  enter- 
tain for  the  lady,  but  I have  spoken  from  my  heart 
the  sentiments  controlled  by  the  emotions  of  that 
heart.  I never  had  a mother-in-law,  and  if  I had  one 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  I should  toast  her 
with  champagne,  or  let  her  toast  me  with  something 
else,  which  1 believe  is  the  popular  idea  of  this  par- 
ticular relative.  I doubt,  however,  whether  I should 
encourage  any  bitterness  that  some  of  you  may 
entertain  for  the  mothers  of  your  wives,  when  we 
should  speak  of  pleasant  things;  and  then  again,  my 
own  mother  has  a married  daughter  ; she  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  prevailing  superstition,  and  I am  go- 
ing to  include  the  mother-in-law,  too— both  yours  and 
that  of  the  fellow  who  married  my  sister. 

There  are  other  women  to  whom  I have  not  re- 
ferred in  assisting  you  to  digest  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  your  toastmaster,  but  with  regard  to  this  vast 
army  of  beauty  and  fascination  and  adorability,  I 
am  not  supposed  to  be  an  authority,  since  I am  a 
married  man,  with  no  desire  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  Alimony  Brigade. 
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But  to  good  woman,  for  good  woman’s  sake  ; for 
the  love  she  lavishes  onus  and  the  faith  she  reposes 
in  us;  for  the  patience,  the  obedience  we  exact  from 
her,  and  for  which  we  give  her  so  inadequate  a re- 
turn,—I hereby  drain  my  glass.  Would  that  it  were 
as  wide  and  as  deep  as  is  my  veneration  for  her, 
so  that  I might,  in  the  very  intoxication  of  sentimen- 
tal ardor,  become  endowed  with  sufficient  eloquence 
to  tell  what  I think  of  woman,  and  what  helpless, 
hopeless  wretches  we  men  would  be  without  her  ! 
Woman!  God  bless  her! 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Williams’  address,  Mr.  Dunn 
proposed  the  toast,  “ His  Grace,  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan.” The  response  was  a rousing  cheer  for  our 
beloved  Archbishop,  who  is  never  absent  from  our 
alumni  gatherings  unless,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
he  is  unavoidably  detained. 


flltiiniti  and  ®ue$s$  Present 


Rev.  George  A.  Pettit,  S.  J. 
Rev.  M.  V.  Aylward 
Rev.  Thos.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J. 
Rev.  John  Scully,  S.  J. 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Ennis,  S.  J. 

Hon.  John  W.  Goff 
Judge  John  M.  Tierney 
Hon.  John  Whalen 
Conde  Pallen  (Georgetown) 

Hon.  Jas.  J.  Walsh  (Manhattan) 
Mr.  Jos.  M.  Macdonough  (Stony- 
hurst) 

John  P.  Brophy 
Joseph  Dempsey 
Dr.  F.  L.  de  Villa 
Frank  J.  Fahey 
Frank  Hamilton 
Charles  N.  Harris 
J.  Forbes  Hennessy 


Joslyn  Johnstone 
Eugene  Kennedy 
James  P.  Lee 
James  A.  Maguire 
Albert  E.  Merrall 
Frederick  Stack 
Theodore  E.  Torpy 
John  P.  Ward 
P.  Ward 
P.  H.  Whalen 
Hugh  Kelly,  A.  M„  ’01 
Robert  Sasseen,  A.  M.,  '01 
Rev.  P.  McGovern,  ’48 
William  Seton,  ’51 
Thomas  B.  Connery,  ’58 
James  J.  Doherty,  ’60 
Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60 
Charles  L.  Phillips,  ’65 
Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’6? 
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Hon.  John  T.  McDonough,  '67 
Richard'S. 'Treacy,  Sr.,  ’68 
Rev.  Thomas  Hendrick,  ’69 
Dr.  George  Edebohls,  ’71 
Thomas  E.  Crimmins,  ’71 
Rev.  William  Ahearn,  ’72 
Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72 
John  J.  Brady,  ’72 
William  H.  Hurst,  ’72 
Rev.  George  E.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  ’73 
Rev.  M.  J.  Henry,  ’75 
Stephen  A.  Wall,  ’75 
Rev.  John  J.  Quinn,  ’76 
Rev.  C.  B.  O’Reilly,  ’76 
Rev.  M.  J.  McEvoy,  ’77 
Dr.  Edward  Aspell,  ’78 
Dr.  Duffy,  ’80 
John  P.  Dunn,  ’80 
John  M.  Dempsey,  ’81 
Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  McGurk,  ’82 
D.  T.  Walsh,  ’82 
Francis  D.  Dowiey,  ’83 
Albert  Michaud,  ’83 
Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer,  ’84 
Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  ’84 
Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84 
Dr.  George  Leitner,  85 
Rev.  M.  A.  Cunniffe,  ’86 
Rev.  C.  T.  Murphy,  ’86 
Arthur  McAleenan,  ’86 
Rev.  John  IJ.  Dooley,  ’87 
Pierre  G.  Carroll, ”’87 
Fritz  Williams,  ’87 
James  Quinn,  ’88 
Alfred  Amy,l’88 
Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88 
P.  H.  Hopkins,  ’88 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Reilly,  ’88 
Rev.  James  1ST.  Aylward,  ’89 
William  Barr.  ’89 
Louis  Benziger,  ’89 
, Dan  Dowdney,  ’89 


John  E.  Kelly,  ’89 
Joseph  V.  Morrisse,  ’89 
Michael  J.  Sweeney,  ’89 
Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  ’90 

I.  Bell  Brennan,  ’90 
David  Orpheus,  ’90 
Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’90 
Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91 
James  A.  Dunn,  ’91 
Timothy  J.  Murray,  ’92 
Charles  J.  McCafferty,  ’94 
William  A.  Ferguson,  ’94 
A.  X.  Phelan,  ’94 
Joseph  McAleenan,  ’95 
Rev.  James  McDonnell,  ’96 
John  A.  McAleenan,  ’96 
John  McLaughlin,  ’96 
Francis  O’Neill,  ’96 

John  T.  Delaney,  ’97 
John  P.  Joyce,  ’97 
R.  Emmet  McDonnell,  ’97 
Gerald  J.  Barry,  ’98 
John  E.  Claffy,  ’98 

J.  Tufton  Mason,  ’98 
Paul  Dolan,  ’99 
Charles  Hatfield,  ’99 
George  Hurst.  ’99 
Thomas  J.  Coady,  1900 
Philip  B.  Reilly,  1900 
James  Treacy,  1900 
John  J.  Donohue.  ’01 
Richard  V.  Harrington,  ’01 
Henry  Heide,  Jr..  ’01 
Richard  S.  Treacy,  Jr. , ’01 

Letters  of  regret  were  received 
from  : — 

Rt.  Rev  Mgr.  J.  F.  Mooney  67, 
V.  G. 

Hon.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55 
Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75 
Rev.  John  A.  McKenna,  79 
Dr.  JamesM.  Walsh,  ’84 
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nonOtnnis  lUoriar ! 


To  Andrew  J.  Heide,  ’05. 

(Died  March  30th,  1901.) 

Comrade  and  playmate  ! Say,  dost  thou  still  hold 
Remembrance  of  a world  wherein  thy  stay 
Scarce  saw  the  close  of  childhood’s  sunny  day, 

Nor  dreamed  of  woe  the  future  might  enfold  P 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  the  tears  but  ill  controlled, 

That  rise  unbid,  nor  deem  it  vain  display 
That  thus  we  strive  to  make  the  hours  delay 
And  join  our  supplicant  prayer  above  thy  mould. 
Comrade  and  playmate  ! Kindly  does  Death  bequeath 
One  deathless  boon, — thou  canst  not  wholly  die  ! 
Each  loving  heart  that  knew  thee,  still  reveres, 
And  faithful  Memory  will  fondly  wreathe 
Around  thy  broken  shaft,  and  lift  on  high 
Thy  name  beyond  the  reach  of  lapsing  years  ! 

Class  of  1905. 
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Politeness  a Duty. 


said  at  our  last  instruction  that  good  man- 
ners  are  founded  on  Christian  brotherly 
love,  which  the  usages  of  good  society 
have  recognized  and  adopted  as  agreeable  to  men. 
Such  manners  take  away  all  rudeness  and  coarseness 
in  thought,  word  and  action.  There  are  persons  who 
speak  of  good  manners  as  an  accomplislimeiit.  I shall 
speak  of  them  to  you  to-day  as  a duty. 

Now,  all  duty  is  a burden — and  people  do  not  like 
burdens.  They  seek  to  get  rid  of  them  in  various 
ways  and  under  sundry  pretexts.  Thus,  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  politeness,  there  are  man}r 
who  consider  good  manners  as  effeminate.  They 
appear  to  suppose  that  rude  bluntness  is  a great 
deal  more  manly  than  polite  behavior.  It  is  rather 
a great  deal  more  beastly.  When  men  are  crowded 
into  communities,  the  art  of  living  together  is  no 
small  art.  How  to  lessen  friction,  how  to  promote 
ease  of  intercourse,  how  to  make  ever}^  part  of  a 
man’s  life  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  satisfaction 
of  those  around  him,  how  to  keep  down  offensive 
pride,  how  to  banish  the  raspings  of  selfishness 
from  the  intercourse  of  men,  how  to  move  among 
them  inspired  by  various  and  conflicting  motives, 
and  yet  not  to  have  collisions — this  is  the  function 
of  good  manners. 

It  is  not  effeminate  to  be  refined,  and  in  this  land 
no  man  should  plead  inability.  There  may  be  a 
peasantry  in  other  countries  ; there  may  be  a class 
in  foreign  lands  who  have  no  opportunities  ; there 
may  be  those  whose  toil  is  so  continuous,  whose 
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means  to  know  what  constitutes  good  manners  are 
so  few,  and  whose  ignorance  is  so  gross  that  they 
are  excusable  ; but  this  is  not  the  case  of  any  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice.  That  a man  is  of  low  estate 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a perfect  gentle- 
man. Every  American  citizen  has  the  right  to  be  not 
simply  a man,  but  a good-tnannered  man. 

I am  aware  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  contempt 
expressed  by  some  for  what  is  called  etiquette  in 
society.  They  laugh  at  it — they  hate  ceremony. 
Well,  I confess  that  now  and  then  there  are  portions 
of  what  the  world  calls  etiquette  that  might  well  be 
ridiculed,  but  in  the  main  there  is  a just  reason  for 
all  those  customs  which  come  under  the  head  of 
etiquette.  The  destruction  of  all  forms  and  cere- 
monies is  one  of  the  miseries  of  the  present  day.  In 
themselves  they  are  little  worth  perhaps,  but  the 
mischief  is,  that  men  extend  this  abuse  of  form  to 
everything — to  religion,  to  government,  to  society, 
to  the  family.  Contempt  of  form  soon  reaches  con- 
tempt of  substance  ; honor  and  veneration  and  dig- 
nity go  by  the  board,  and  when  they  are  gone,  what 
remains  that  is  worth  having  ? 

No  ; form  in  social  intercourse  has  its  great  advan- 
tages. It  is  a barrier  against  forwardness  and  arro- 
gance. It  is  a method  of  keeping  order,  of  asserting 
just  position  and  snubbing  the  self-sufficiency  of 
vulgar  ambition.  It  facilitates  intercourse,  avoids 
offence  ; it  gives  comfort  and  happiness.  When  the 
mob  has  once  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  form  of 
social  life,  anarchy  soon  steps  in  and  takes  its  place. 

The  newspapers  sometimes  say  that  priests,  bish- 
ops, cardinals  and  the  like  should  have  no  show  or 
pomp  about  them.  But  let  the  newspapers  have  the 
goodness  to  remember  that  it  is  the  Church,  and  not 
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they,  which  is  to  decide  this  point.  Pomp  and  show 
are  not  in  themselves  bad  ; everything  depends  on 
the  determining  motive.  Is  not  God  the  God  of  all 
majesty  and  beauty  ? Why  then  should  not  His  min- 
isters be  respected  and  be  outwardly  grand  when  per- 
forming their  functions  ? See  whatasuperbgarment 
God  Himself  wears  in  nature — this  material  world  is 
so  beautiful ! Our  Lord  Himself  did  not  refuse 
honors.  He  accepted  the  homage  of  the  Magi  and 
their  presents  ; He  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  He 
claimed  kingly  power  and  respect,  He  dined  with  the 
wealthly,  He  complained  of  the  Jews  for  dishonoring 
Him.  Glory  always  followed  Him  in  His  humilia- 
tions. He  was  born  poor,  but  angels  sang  His  coming 
and  kings  adored  Him.  He  had  to  fly  into  Egypt,  but 
idols  fell  at  His  approach  and  He  made  that  land  a 
nursery  of  saints.  He  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan  as 
a sinner,  but  the  heavens  burst  open  and  proclaimed 
Him,  Son  of  God.  He  was  nailed  to  a cross,  but  His 
very  murderers  put  on  that  same  cross  His  title 
as  king,  and  it  is  from  it  that  He  reigns  over 
the  world.  Whilst  poor,  He  was  Master  of  heaven 
and  earth.  He  indeed  wrought  miracles  to  hide 
His  splendors,  not  because  He  would  not  have 
them,  but  in  order  not  to  dazzle  us;  because  He 
came  to  die  for  us,  had  taken  our  dishonor  upon 
Him.  So  that  if  He  did  not  receive,  or  does  not 
receive,  more  honor,  it  is  not  because  He  has  no 
right  to  it.  Hence  those  belonging  to  Him  may  and 
should  be  honored.  The  Church  represents  not 
merely  the  Crucified  dead  Christ,  but  also  the  living 
risen  Christ.  Therefore  she  has  a right  to  glory. 
Pay,  then,  no  attention  to  what  papers  say  on  this 
head. 

These  same  papers  are  great  enemies  of  good 
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manners.  They  rail  at  everything ; tell  everyone’s 
faults  to  the  whole  world,  and  what  is  worse,  fancy 
they  have  a right  to  do  so.  Hereby  they  destroy 
veneration  for  everything.  Hence  many  of  this 
country  itself  have  said  that  we  are  a people  without 
veneration.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
want  of  veneration  shows  itself.  We  often  hear  that 
there  is  not  the  same  respect  shown  to  the  aged  that 
there  used  to  be.  We  know  that  there  is  not  exces- 
sive respect  lavished  on  magistrates  and  men  in 
authority. 

An  American  writer,  quoting  from  one  of  our 
newspapers,  says  : “ The  feeling  of  reverence  does 

not  prevail  to  any  great  extent  among  us.  Children 
are  brought  up  to  be  pert,  to  be  saucy,  and  almost 
without  restraint.  They  often  have  little  regard  for 
parents  or  superiors  that  thwart  them.  To  be  stub- 
born is  called  having  a will,  to  be  impertinent  is  to 
be  smart.”  In  fact,  1 have  read  in  our  literature  very 
often  the  assertion,  that  in  this  country  we  have  only 
two  epochs  of  life  properly  speaking,  that  is,  infants 
and  men  and  women.  For  old  people  don’t’count,  and 
boys  and  girls  there  are  none,  because  every  boy  is 
a man,  and  every  girl  a woman,  as  soon  as  he  or  she 
ceases  to  be  an  infant.  Then  father  and  mother  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to, supply  money  to  Master  or 
Miss.  This,  my  dear  friends,  is  what  some  people 
say.  I hope  you  have  a much  better  story  to  tell 
than  that. 

Cultivation  of  mind,  I know  well,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  religious  principle;  but  it  contributes  much 
to  remove  from  our  path  the  temptations  to  many 
lesser  forms  of  moral  obliquity.  Human  nature  left 
to  itself  is  susceptible  of  innumerable  feelings,  more 
or  less  unbecoming,  indecorous,  petty  and  miserable. 
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It  is,  in  no  long  time,  clad  and  covered  by  a host  of 
little  vices  and  disgraceful  infirmities,  jealousies, 
slynesses,  cowardices,  frettings,  resentments,  obstin- 
acies, crookedness  in  viewing  things,  vulgar  conceit, 
impertinence  and  selfishness.  Mental  cultivation, 
though  it  does  not  of  itself  touch  the  greater  wounds 
of  human  nature,  does  a great  deal  for  these  lesser 
defects.  In  proportion  as  our  intellectual  horizon 
recedes,  and  we  mount  up  in  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  so  do  we  make  progress  in  these  quali- 
ties and  that  character  of  mind  which  we  denote  by 
the  word  gentleman;  and  if  this  applies  in  its  measure 
to  the  case  of  all  men,  whatever  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, much  more  is  it  true  of  a Catholic. 

Our  opponents  are  too  often  emphatically  not- 
gentlemen  ; but  it  will  be  for  you,  in  spite  of  what- 
ever provocations  you  may  meet  with,  to  be  manly 
and  noble  in  your  bearing  towards  them  ; to  be 
straightforward  in  your  dealings  with  them  ; to  show 
candor,  generosity,  honorable  feeling,  good  sense 
and  forbearance  in  spite  of  provocation  ; to  refrain 
from  taking  unfair  or  small  advantages  over  them  ; 
to  meet  them  half-way  if  they  show  relentings  ; not 
to  fret  at  insults,  to  bear  imputations,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  actions  of  all  in  the  best  sense  you  possibly 
can.  It  is  not  only  more  religious,  not  only  more 
becoming,  not  only  happier,  to  have  these  excellent 
dispositions  of  mind,  but  it  is  far  the  most  likely 
way,  in  the  long  run,  of  persuasion  and  success. 

“ There  is  no  policy,”  says  Bulwer,  “ like  politeness.” 
A good  manner  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  either 
to  get  a good  name  or  to  supply  the  want  of  it.  It 
is  to  man  what  beauty  is  to  woman.  It  creates  an 
immediate  impression  in  his  favor,  whereas  the  op- 
posite defect  instantly  stirs  up  antipathy  for  him. 
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The  political  man  who  possesses  this  advantage  takes 
precedence  of  his  rivals  ; for  every  elector  that  he 
approaches  becomes  his  friend  on  the  instant.  Po- 
liteness has  often  made  the  fortune  of  rogues,  and 
coldness  and  rudeness  have  done  incalculable  harm 
to  excellent  men.  When  a rind  is  coarse  it  is  hard 
for  people  to  believe  that  it  encloses  good  fruit.  If 
Raleigh  had  not  thrown  his  cloak  under  the  feet  of 
the  haughty  Elizabeth,  and  saved  them  from  the  mud, 
his  history  would  read  very  differently. 

But  not  only  is  the  violation  of  good  manners 
inexcusable  on  ordinary  grounds,  but  it  is  sinful. 
It  is  not,  as  I said  at  the  start,  an  accomplishment 
which  may  be  accepted  or  rejected.  Everyone  is 
bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  politeness.  Politeness 
is  the  expression  of  good-will  and  kindness.  It 
promotes  both  beauty  in  the  man  who  possesses  it, 
and  happiness  in  those  who  are  about  him.  It  is 
an  exercise  of  charity,  a religious  duty,  and  should 
be  part  of  a religious  training.  This  courtesy 
which  carries  with  it  respect  ; this  testimony  of 
veneration  to  the  aged  ; this  yielding  one’s  self  in  a 
thousand  little  Society  rites  for  the  sake  of  making 
others  happy, — oh,  what  brightness  it  gives  to  life  ! 
What  beauty,  what  adornment  it  imparts  to  Chris- 
tian character  ! How  can  we  knowingly  neglect 
such  things  without  being  selfish,  unkind,  unchari- 
table, proud  and  consequently  sinful  ? Those  who 
are  deliberately  impolite,  are  never  so  from  a vir- 
tuous motive.  They  are  ill-mannered,  because  they 
want  good  sense,  cultivation,  humility,  self-denial 
or  act  under  some  worse  inspiration. 

As  charity  makes  all  men  one,  so  does  politeness. 
The  polite  of  every  country  seem  to  have  but  one 
character.  A gentleman  from  the  North  Pole  differs 
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but  little  from  one  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  among  the  vulgar  that  are  to  be  found  these 
distinctions  which  characterize  a people.  Do  not, 
therefore,  think  there  is  any  nobility  in  what,  for 
euphony  sake,  is  sometimes  called  eccentricity.  A 
young  man  has  the  habit  of  presenting  himself  to 
his  friends  about  two-thirds  drunk,  and  doing  and 
saying  such  things  as  might  be  expected.  His  man- 
ner is  described  by  courtesy  as  eccentric.  It  is 
downright  sottishness,  blasphemy  and  impurity. 
Entertain  no  admiration  for  the  hard  crowd  ; you 
might  as  well  admire  mud,  stenches,  smallpox  and 
other  loathsome  things.  Those  who  glory  in  being 
hard  are  generally  lazy,  often  brainless  and  always 
without  virtue. 

I will  now  mention  the  obstacles  to,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of,  politeness — and  then  close  for  to- 
day. 

The  obstacles  are  : 

ist.  Vulgarity  of  ideas.  That  is  to  say,  low  views 
of  men  and  of  things  in  general.  Seeing  only  defects, 
whatever  is  utilitarian,  comical,  ridiculous — petty 
criticism. 

2d.  Vulgarity  of  feeling.  That  is,  absence  of  fine, 
delicate  feeling — no  decent  instincts — nothing  gener- 
ous in  estimates — all  selfishness — calculation. 

3d  Vulgarity  in  language.  That  is  a rough, 
slangy  form  of  expression — nothing  refined  in  word 
or  accent — coarse  jesting. 

4th.  Vulgarity  in  bearing.  Namely,  an  uncouth, 
slouched,  negligent  gait  and  presence.  Pride,  ill- 
nature  and  want  of  sense  are  the  three  great  sources 
of  bad  manners.  With  such  defects  it  is  impossible 
to  be  truly  polite. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  genuine  politeness 
are  : 
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1st.  Christian  charity  or  brotherly  love. 

2d.  Deference  for  others. 

3d.  Forgetfulness  of  self — a spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
of  condescension  to  the  views  and  ways  of  others 
that  are  not  opposed  to  truth  or  virtue. 

4th.  Self  possession.  That  is  to  say,  freedom  from 
shyness,  bashfulness,  false  timidity.  This  gives 
ease  and  personal  dignity. 

5th.  Simplicity — which  is  opposed  to  affectation, 
arrogance,  ostentation,  stiffness— self-assertion — 
obtrusiveness. 

6th.  Cleanliness  in  person,  in  clothes. 

7th.  Punctuality  in  keeping  appointments — com- 
ing in  time  so  that  people  may  not  have  to  wait 
for  you,  lose  time  by  you,  and  be  disturbed  by  your 
late  coming. 

8th.  Good  sense  is  the  principal  human  founda- 
tion of  good  manners. 


Cftc  Old  College  £locK. 

Old  ! Old  Clock  ! Why  art  thou  mute  ? 

Why  silent  keep  thy  lofty  station  ? 

Dost  know  that^in  my  fierce  pursuit 
Of  lore,  my', hour  of  recreation 
Had'well-nighjslipped  beyond  recall, 
Through  silence  of,  thy  notes  of  warning ; 
Which  in  the  past  used  softly  fall 
At  stated  times  from  early  morning. 

Thou’rt  not  on  strike,  old  friend,  I’m  sure  ! 

Are  thy  poor  organs  out  of  order  ? 

Do  tell  us,  that  we  may  procure 

Help  for  our  old-time  faithful  warder. 

If  angry  thou  hast  been  with  us, 

1 pray  that  sentiment  you  bridle  ; 

’Tis  better  yoA  should  make  a fuss, 
v;  Than  tha  your  hands  should  now  be  idle. 
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Shall  we  no  longer  hear  thy  call, 

To  rouse  us  from  our  matin  slumber  ? 

Or  turn  we  still  unto  the  wall, 

And  dream  new  fancies  without  number  ? 

Have  we  to  meet  each  morn  at  class, 

And  miss  our  old  friend’s  note  so  cheery  ? 

Silent  throughout  the  day — alas  ! 

The  prospect  cannot  but  be  dreary. 

Perhaps  thou  feel’st  the’flight  of  Time 
More  fleeting  as  roll  by  the  ages; 

And  though  it  be  a work  sublime 
To  note  such  flight,  that  saints  and'sages 

May  turn  it  now  to  best  account, 

So  it  may  win  them  life  eternal. 

Yet  thine’s  not  a perpetual  fount 
Of  strength  for  such  a posUsupernal. 

Oh  ! have  I touched  the  chord  at  last, 

Which  tells  why  silence  reigns  around  thee? 

Thou’rt  weary  of  the  work  ; — the  past 
Has  worn  thee  out.  Fatigue  has  found  thee 

Unequal,  in  the  century  new, 

To  face  the  task  in  times  progressive, 

And  note  the  hours,  in  accents  true, 

While  moves  the  world  with  force  aggressive. 

Well,  well  ! tliou’st  earned  a quiet  rest ! 

For  faithful  work  in  line  of  duty. 

It  must  be  said,  you’ve  stood  the  test, 

E’en  though  you’ve  never  been  a beauty. 

In  honor  to  thee  we  all  unite, 

Long  may  you  hold  your  cross-crowned  eerie  ; 

While  sadly  I the  record  write  : 

Why  stopped  the  College  Clock  ? — 'Twas  weary. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffb,  Eng.,  '03, 
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J\  Suggestion. 


DOOLEY,  in  his  address  at  the  Alumni  Din- 
ner,  suggested  a very  practical  way  of  assisting 
Alma  Mater  in  her  great  work.  To  help 
deserving  boys  to  get  a good  education,  besides 
showing  great  appreciation  of  the  work  done  at 
Fordham  and  of  the  value  of  the  years  they  spent 
there,  is  a great  act  of  charity,  and  one  that  should 
bring  with  it  untold  consequences  for  good.  For 
the  boys  who  would  reap  the  benefits  of  such  gen- 
erosity would  in  their  turn  give  others  the  chance 
they  had. 

This  is  a charity,  however,  in  which  often  the 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  is  doing. 
This  giving  in  secret,  which  is  practised  more  in  the 
Catholic  Church  than  in  any  other,  draws  down  the 
greatest  gifts  of  Heaven,  because  of  the  motive  that 
prompts  it.  Still,  we  would  like  to  add  to  Fr. 
Dooley’s  suggestion,  and  offer  another  inducement 
for  these  acts  of  charity. 

Now  that  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Grace  has  shown  the 
way  and  founded  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Dealy  scholarships 
in  honor  of  a former  President,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  for  the  students  and  graduates  and  friends 
of  Fr.  Thebaud’s  time  and  Fr.  Larkin’s  time  and  Fr. 
Shea’s  time  and  Fr.  Gockeln’s  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ex-Rectors  of  Fordham  still  living,  to  get  together, 
and  by  founding  scholarships  in  their  honor,  raise  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  brass  to  these  friends 
of  their  youth  ? Such  charity  would  be  known,  but 
known  only  to  bring  honor  to  the  givers  in  time, 
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without  spoiling  their  chances  for  the  return  in 
eternity. 

We  have  medals  founded  in  honor  of  loved  and 
revered  Professors  of  Fordham,  like  Fr.  Jouin  and 
the  present  Rector  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 
Archbishop  Hughes  is  remembered  by  the  Hughes 
medal  and  the  handsome  statue  of  him  gracing  the 
front  lawn.  Why  not  perpetuate  the  name  of  the 
scholarly  Rev.  Dr.  John  McCloskey,  our  first  Presi- 
dent, who  was  later  Archbishop  of  New  Y ork  and  the 
first  American  cardinal  ? Why  not  perpetuate  the 
names  of  the  other  Presidents — Rev.  J.  Roosevelt 
Bayley,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Newark 
and  Archbishop  of  Baltimore;  Fathers  Thebaud, 
Larkin,  Gockeln  and  all  the  Rectors  and  others 
who  have  made  Fordham  famous  ? And  how  better 
could  this  be  done  than  by  the  founding  of  scholarships 
bearing  their  names?  For  Fordham’s  scholarship 
list  is  still  the  smallest  of  any  American  College  of 
its  years  and  influence. 

This  is  a suggestion  that  should  commend  itself 
to  every  lover  of  Fordham ; and  those  who  have  the 
means  should  respond  generously,  and  those  who  have 
not,  should  urge  on  those  who  have.  To  help  on  the 
good  work,  the  Monthly  invites  correspondence 
about  this  matter,  and  will  set  aside  space  in  every 
issue  to  record  the  progress  of  the  scholarship  funds. 
Who  will  lay  the  first  stone  of  a new  foundation  ? 


SHE  Alumni  of  Fordham  held  their  annual  ban- 
quet at  Delmonico’s  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 4th.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
give  an  account  of  the  dinner,  which  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  present  number,  but  merely  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  former  graduates  made 
this  occasion,  as  every  other  in  which  they  interest 
themselves,  an  absolute  success.  When  one  reflects 
that  it  is  frequently  quite  difficult  for  business  men, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  clerics — in  all  of  which  call- 
ings Fordham  men  stand  eminent— to  attend  these 
banquets,  the  loyalty  of  the  Old  Boys  to  our  College 
comes  home  much  more  strongly.  The  ease  with 
which  a meeting  of  resident  students  is  held  finds 
an  almost  direct  antithesis  in  similar  Alumni 
gatherings,  since  the  members  of  the  latter  organ- 
ization are  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  all  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  land,  and  even  in 
foreign  countries.  The  sentiment  of  fraternal  fel- 
lowship that  exists  among  us,  flourishes  as  strongly 
among  those  who  have  completed  their  education 
here,  as  in  this  present  generation.  We  wish  to  be 
indebted  in  nothing  to  the  Free  Masons,  yet  the  cus- 
tom they  have  of  recognizing  fellow  Free  Masons 
in  any  portion  of  the  world  is  certainly  duplicated 
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by  students  of  Jesuit  colleges  who  at  all  times  seem 
able  to  recognize  each  other.  It  is  undoubtedly 
this  potent,  yet  insensible  bond,  that  enables  the 
Fordham  Alumni  to  overcome  all  difficulties  of 
time,  place  and  circumstance  and  have  as  successful 
a reunion  as  was  held  last  month. 

* 

* * 

A custom  which  was  only  conceived  among  us  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  has  since  grown  into  great 
popularity,  is  that  of  having  frequent  readings  of, 
and  lectures  on  dramatic,  literary,  historical  and 
military  subjects.  That  these  entertainments  are  in 
high  favor  with  our  friends,  is  proved  by  the  very 
large  attendance  at  each  and  everyone  of  them. 
Audiences  are  frequently  assembled  in  our  College 
theatre  equal  to  those  which  attend  the  most 
successful  efforts  of  the  Dramatic  Association.  This 
is  indeed  gratifying,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  advertising  of  these  readings  and 
lectures,  and  that  complimentary  tickets,  sent  out 
by  the  faculty  and  students,  are  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  them  successful  in  point  of  attendance.  All 
these  lectures  are  the  best  efforts  of  gentlemen  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  subjects  and 
capable  of  handling  them  in  a masterly  manner. 
We  feel  assured  that  our  friends  who  come  to  hear 
these  lectures  are  in  every  instance  well  rewarded. 

* 

* * 

During  the  recent  excitement  attendant  upon  the 
manoeuvres  of  that  gallant  admiral,  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  entertain- 
ments, the  most  luxurious  banquets  have  been 
planned  and  brought  to  a happy  consummation  by 
our  men  of  brains — and  money.  Moved  by  no  spirit 
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of  envy  to  emulation  of  these  inimitable  fetes,  yet 
realizing  that  the  Fordham  Alumni  and  students 
and  their  fair  friends  would  enjoy  a dance  and  enter- 
tainment quite  as  much  as  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
the  enterprising  gentlemen  among  the  old  grad- 
uates are  making  every  effort  to  have  a success- 
ful “ Prom  ” at  Sherry’s,  on  the  evening  of  next 
April  15th.  All  necessary  plans  and  arrangements 
have  been  thoughtfully  matured,  and  the  members 
of  the  Alumni  arranging  the  affair,  entertain,  as  do 
we  also,  every  hope  of  success,  and  believe  that  noth- 
ing further  is  needed  to  insure  such  a success  save 
the  announcement  to  one  and  all,  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  Fordham  matters,  to  all  our  friends, 
patrons  and  patronesses,  that  such  a “ Prom  ” is 
now  preparing.  None  can  have  forgotten,  who  was 
present  at  it,  the  brilliant  and  veritable  triumph 
our  College  and  its  sons  achieved  by  the  “ Prom  ” 
held  last  year  at  Sherry’s.  Of  the  earnest  and  hearty 
co-operation  of  our  patronesses  and  lady  friends 
in  general,  we  cannot  for  a moment  entertain  a 
doubt;  indeed,  were  such  not  the  case,  all  plans  for 
this  entertainment  would  have  to  be  immediately 
dropped,  since  a “ Prom  ” without  the  ladies  would 
be  an  even  more  useless  affair  than  a carriage  with" 
out  a horse.  Let  one  and  all  then  unite  in  publish- 
ing to  our  College  world  that  this  entertainment  is 
being  prepared  for  its  especial  enjoyment.  Such 
united  and  continued  effort  on  our  part  is  necessary, 
and  if  such  co-operation  is  assured,  the  “ Prom  ” of 
April  15th,  1902,  at  Sherry’s,  will  be  emblazoned  on 
our  annals  as  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  of 
all  the  “ Proms  ” held  under  the  auspices  of  Alma 
Mater. 
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Jin  interesting  tetter. 


To  the  Editor  of  Fordham  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir : — 

1 enclose  my  $i  lor  the  year.  Recent  numbers 
have  been  very  interesting.  I enclose  a poem  of 
Tom  Daly’s  that  is  clipped  from  last  Sunday’s  Suns 
“Poems  Worth  Reading.”  Tom  continues  to  make 
the  Catholic  Sta7idard  and  Times  a magnet  for  the 
blades  of  exchange  editors’  shears.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  copy  this  very  clever 
skit  in  the  Monthly.  But  that  must  be  as  you 
shall  see  fit. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Monthly. 

I am  sincerely, 

Jas.  J.  Walsh. 

P.  S.— I enclose  some  tickets  for  the  editors,  if 
they  should  care  to  attend  certain  penitential  exer- 
cises that  are  held  at  the  Catholic  Club  on  the  Fri- 
day evenings  in  Lent.  They  are  called  lectures,  but 
attendance  at  them  (by  special  arrangement  with 
confessors)  may  excuse  from  other  mortifications. 


Che  Wedding  of  the  Sales-Eady. 

She  was  a stylish  sales-ladee, 

A night-watch-gentleman  was  he. 

He  loved  and  asked  if  she’d  agree 
A clergy-gentleman  to  see. 

She  murmured,  “ Yes,”  and  grew  quite  red, 
But  quickly  fixed  the  day  to  wed. 

The  wedding  was  a swell  affair — 

No  common  “ men  ” or  “ women  ” there. 

To  be  “ en  regie  ” was  her  aim, 

So  only  “ gents  ” and  “ ladies  ” came. 

The  cashier-lady  of  the  store, 

The  gentleman  who  walks  the  floor, 

The  elevator-gentleman, 

The  scrub-lady — and  so  it  ran. 

Then  when  arrived  the  parting  time, 
Cab-gentlemen  with  two  sublime 
Real  lady  horses,  snowy  white. 

Whirled  bride  and  groom  into  the  night; 
And  e’en  the  trunks  that  with  them  went 
Were  handled  by  a baggage-gent. 


T.  A.  D.,  ’91. 
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Sodality  Day. 


®HE  evening  of  February  the  ninth,  the  Sunday 
within  the  octave  of  the  feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin — a day  ever  dear  to 
the  Sodalist — was  this  year  fraught  with  particular 
satisfaction  bv  reason  of  the  large  number  of  students 
enrolled  as  members  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  Sodality  established  at  Fordham.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  admissions,  which  surpassed  the 
records  of  any  preceding  year,  the  exercises  were 
unusually  long.  Father  Pardow,  who  conducted  the 
students’  retreat  last  year,  preached  the  sermon.  He 
recalled  to  our  minds  the  venerable  age  of  the 
Parthenian  Sodality,  which  was  founded  at  old  St. 
Mary’s,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Pur- 
ification, some  sixty  years  ago.  He  spoke  of  the 
Purification,  dwelling  on  the  mystic  vision  of  the 
old  prophet,  Simeon,  as  he  held  in  his  arms  the 
Infant  Jesus  ; of  how  his  joy  was  dimmed  by  the 
distant  outlook  of  opposition  and  ingratitude  that 
would  be  heaped  upon  the  Saviour  b}^  the  cold,  ruth- 
less world ; and  of  how  it  made  him  exclaim  in 
prophetic  words,  “ Behold,  this  Child  is  set  for  the 
ruin  and  for  the  resurrection  of  many  in  Isreal  and 
for  a sign  which  shall  be  contradicted.” 

In  applying  the  vision  Father  Pardow  told  us 
of  the  fight  for  which  we  must  nerve  ourselves — a 
greater  fight  now  than  that  of  our  fathers,  since  in- 
fidelity and  immorality  are  more  prevalent  and  have 
a more  deeply-rooted  hold  on  the  world  than  in  the 
last  generation.  The  faith  that  is  in  us  he  compared 
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to  the  great  cataract  at  Niagara,  beautiful  and  grand 
to  behold,  possessing  an  inexhaustible  amount  of 
latent  energy,  which  may  be  transformed  into  light 
and  power.  We  are  the  means,  the  power-house  ; 
through  us  as  Sodalists  must  come  the  light  and 
power  that  is  to  work  its  beneficent  and  saving  influ- 
ence upon  the  evil  that  we  see  everywhere  around  us. 
feAtter  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  student  body  sang 
the  “ Veni  Creator  Spiritus.”  Father  Pardow, 
assisted  by  Father  O’Carroll  and  Mr.  Conniff,  pre- 
sided over  the  ceremony  of  the  reception  of  the  new 
members.  Retiring  to  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion,  he 
blessed  the  medals  of  the  Sodality.  The  names  of 
candidates  were  read.  They  were  : — 

In  the  Parthenian  Sodality: — John  L.  Bonee, 
Joseph  E.  Dempsey,  John  R.  C.  Desmond,  Thomas 
A.  Dillon,  Dean  J.  Gavin,  Arthur  L.  Hurley,  Robert 
F.  Maloney,  John  M.  J.  McDaid,  William  A.  O’Brien, 
Edward  J.  O’Connor,  Michael  L.  O’Toole,  Francis 
M.  Reilly,  Francis  J.  Smith,  James  J.  White. 

In  the  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception: — 
Edward  F.  Callan,  John  B.  Cavinato,  William  Gill, 
Louis  Hartman,  Edward  Maguire,  James  O’Brien, 
Timothy  J.  Regan,  Lawrence  F.  Ryan,  Francis  X. 
Taaffe,  James  T.  Belden,  J.  Ferdinand  Convery, 
Walter  J.  Doyle,  Henry  E.  Genet,  Le  Beau  Maury, 
William  P.  McGrane,  William  A.  Murphy,  John  J. 
Reilly,  Joseph  M.  Rogers,  Ferdinand  S.  Tremari. 

In  the  Sodality  of  the  Annunciation  : — Loring  M. 
A.  Black,  Edwin  A.  Brehany,  Thomas  Brockhurst, 
John  A.  Campbell,  James  H.  Doyle,  Henry  L.  Flem- 
ing, John  F.  Galvin,  Victor  V.  Gleises,  Joseph  E. 
Higgins,  Anthony  J.  Mackey,  Charles  S.  Milligan, 
Matthew  J.  Morrin,  Francis  X.  Mulligan,  Richard 
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O’Gorman,  Jr.,  Joseph  M.  O’Neill,  Louis  Repetti, 
Alfred  Rigny. 

Having  taken  their  places  at  the  foot'  of  the  altar, 
they  answered  the  usual  questions  and  recited  the 
Act  of  Consecration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
new  Sodalists  were  then  invested  with  the  medals, 
handed  in  their  Acts  of  Consecration  and  received 
their  diplomas.  The  Magnificat  was  chanted,  and 
the  exercises  of  the  evening  closed  with  solemn  Ben- 
ediction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

A.  E.,  ’02. 


Alumni  notes. 


Owing  to  the  blizzard,  Mr.  Thomas 
ntr.  Caaffe'S  Gaffney  Taaffe’s  lecture  on  “ As  You 
Eecture  Like  It”  was  not  as  well  attended  as 
his  last  Shakespearean  talk.  Those 
who  braved  the  snow-drifts,  however,  were  amply 
repaid  for  their  labor.  Mr.  Taaffe  was  especially 
good  when  illustrating  his  study  from  the  text  of 
the  poet. 

Among  the  lecturers  of  the  Colum- 
m • c-  b-  mm-  bian  Catholic  Summer  School  we  find 
aban, '74  the  names  of  two  of  our  “old  boys,” 
the  Hon.  T.  B.  Minahan,  ’74,  and 
Prof.  Austin  O’Malley  ,’79.  The  coming  session  is  to 
be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  beginning  July  8th  and 
continuing  three  weeks. 

Our  distinguished  alumnus,  Bishop 
Bisbop  TaflCy  Farley,  now  visiting  in  Rome,  has  re- 
ceived a signal  mark  of  regard  from 
our  Holy  Father.  After  a private  audience  lasting 
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almost  an  hour,  the  Pontiff  surprised  the  Bishop  by 
presenting  to  him  a costly  and  beautiful  pectoral 
cross,  such  as  is  worn  by  bishops  as  a part  ol  their 
special  insignia. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ’84,  is  giving  a 
[Dl*-  UlalSfo,  '$4  series  of  lectures  at  the  Catholic  Club, 
Central  Park,  South.  The  first  lec- 
ture, “ The  Sixteenth  Century  Literature  and  the 
Reformation,”  was  delivered  Feb.  14th  at  8.30  P.  M. 
Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  were  no 
doubt  satisfied  with  the  treat.  It  is  a pleasure  to 
hear  Dr.  Walsh  simply  talk,  so  it  must  be  a rare 
treat  to  hear  him  talk  to  please. 

Mr.  Dan  Vaughn  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
Dan  UflUgJM  spent  an  afternoon  with  us  about  the 
middle  of  February.  Those  who  were 
here  from  ’92-’96  will  surely  remember 
the  “ imperturbable  ” Dan.  He  is  a benedict  now  and 
doing  well  in  business  ; and  though  the  gray  hairs 
are  thickening  on  his  temples,  in  voice  and  manner 
and  gesture  he  is  the  same  Dan,  imperturbably 
genial. 

William  Fleming  is  another  occa- 
UHI3  Fleming  sional  visitor,  though  he  cannot  plead 
Dan’s  distance  for  only  occasionally 
visiting  us.  He,  too,  is  making  a success  of  life,  and 
does  not  let  its  troubles  weigh  too  heavily  upon  him. 
In  geniality,  good-nature  and  hopefulness  the  boy  in 
him  was  father  to  the  man. 
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The  New  York  papers  are  booming 
Ron.  5obnC  our  honored  alumnus,  John  T.  Mc- 
mcDOnongbl  Donough,  Secretary  of  New  York 
State,  as  a candidate  for  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  this  fall.  The  Irish  World  for  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  commenting  on  this,  says  : — 

“ If  thenextnew  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
to  be  a Republican,  we  know  of  no  man  in  that  party 
who  would  come  nearer  to  pleasing  those  outside 
of  that  party  than  John  T.  McDonough.  He  has 
a host  of  non-partisan  friends  throughout  the  State* 
and  he  is  as  strong  within  his  own  party  as  any  man 
the  Republicans  can  nominate.  He  is  a good  lawyer. 
He  is  a fine  gentleman,  with  a spotless  reputation 
and  an  official  record  as  well  as  a private  career, 
which' are  synonymous  for  probity,  impartiality 
and  integrity.” 

Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84,  sends  us 
Itticbael  P-  with  his  subscription  a clipping  from 
Curran,  '69  one  of  the  Boston  papers  containing 
thefollowinginteresting  item  : “ The 

first  talker  at  the  series  of  Smoke  talks  to  be  held  at 
Hancock  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non Council  K.  of  C.,  will  be  Mr.  Michael  P.  Curran, 
the  private  secretary  to  Mayor  Patrick  A.  Collins. 
This  is  the  first  time  since  entering  City  Hall  that  Mr. 
Curran  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  in  public. 

“ He  is  a most  interesting  talker,  and  his  stories  and 
anecdotes  are  pointed  with  a rich  Irish  wit,  that 
makes  him  a favorite  at  the  banquet  board  and  in 
the  lecture  hall. 

“ Mr.  Curran  has  traveled  extensively,  especially  in 
Cuba  and  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a greater  part  of 
his  life  has  been  spent  in  the  editor’s  chair  or  as  a 
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foreign  newspaper  correspondent.  A large  crowd 
will  attend  the  meeting  of  Mt.  Vernon  Council  to 
give  the  debonair  mayor’s  secretary  a royal  K.  of  C. 
welcome.  A general  invitation  has  been  extended 
to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  councils  of  Boston  to 
attend  the  talk.” 


George  Seep, 
ex  iooo 


The  Editor  of  the  Monthly  got  the 
following  from  George,  Feb.  20th  : — 
Dear  Sir  : — 


Enclosed  please  find  check  for  my 
subscription  for  1901-1902.  I trust  you  will  pardon 
me  for  not  sending  it  sooner,  but  1 have  been  away 
attending  the  State  Convention  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  which  was  held  in  Scranton  in  February, 
as  a delegate  from  Titusville,  and  this  is  why  I did 
not  answer  sooner.  Wishing  you  and  the  MONTHLY 
success,  believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  R.  Seep. 


The  Rev.  Richard  Ormond  Hughes 
is  stationed  at  St.  Gabriel’s  Church, 
Ug  9$  East  36th  St.  He  has  lately  reorgan- 
ized the  Parish  Club,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  “ to  gather  together  the  youth  of  the 
parish,  whose  ages  range  between  13  and  17,  and  who, 
from  one  circumstance  or  another,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  school  and  engage  in  the  active  affairs 
of  life.”  We  wish  our  Rev.  Alumnus  every  success 
in  his  work,  for  his  energy  and  earnestness  deserve 
the  support  of  every  member  of  the  parish.  The  Con- 
cert Euchre  and  Reception  for  the  benefit  of  the  club, 
held  in  the  Murray  Hill  Lyceum,  February  4th,  was  a 
grand  success. 
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The  following-  letter  from  the  Secre- 
CbC  Prom-  tary  of  the  Alumni  Association  ex- 
plains itself  : — 

Dear  Sir : — 

The  following  is  the  list  of  general  committee 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Annual  Prom., 
which  will  take  place  Tuesday  evening,  Apr.  15th, 
1902,  at  Sherry’s,  44th  St.  and  5th  Ave. : — 


Robert  E.  McDonnell 

John  E.  Kelley 

Alexis  X.  Phelan 

James  A.  Dunn 

James  A.  Treacy 

Albert  Michaux 

Francis  O’Neill  

Dr.  John  Aspell 

John  E.  Claffy 

Henry  Heide,  Jr. 

James  Donovan 

Patrick  H.  Hopkins 

Isaac  Bell  Brennan 

Alfred  Amy 

Gerald  J.  Barry 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler 

Charles  W.  Sinnott 

Thomas  E.  Crimmins 

Charles  J.  McCafferty 

John  F.  Joyce 

Robert  Sasseen 

George  Hurst 

Arthur  McAleenan 

Kenyon  Fortescue 

Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer 

Fritz  Williams 

J.  Tufton  Mason 

Dr.  Geo.  Leitner 

William  A.  Ferguson 

Joseph  Morrisse 

Stephen  Wall 

John  P.  Dunn 

Richard  V.  Harrington 

Alfred  Rowan 

Dr.  T. 

Joseph  Dunn 

The  following  have  been  chosen  to  act  as  the  Ex- 

ecutive  Committee: — 

Robert  E.  McDonnell, 

Chairman  and  Treasurer 

Gerald  J.  Barry,  Secretary 

Charles  J.  McCafferty 

Isaac  Bell  Brennan 

Francis  O’Neill 

Dr.  James  N.  Butler 

A.  X.  Phelan 

John  E.  Claffy 

Robert  Sasseen 

Thomas  E.  Crimmins 

Fritz  Williams 

John  P.  Dunn 

Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer 

Arthur  McAleenan 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  E.  Claffv,  Sect’y. 
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Tordbamensia. 


tNYONE  looking  at  Mr.  Henry  Toohey’s  trunk 
as  it  left  the  College  on  its  journey  to  Schuy- 
lerville,  N.  Y.,  would  have  imagined  it  was 
the  property  of  a newly-married  couple  who  had 
many  facetious  friends.  The  trunk,  not  only  from  an 
artistic,  but  also  from  a humoristic  point  of  view,  was 
well  worth  seeing.  A neatly  printed  placard  fastened 
on  the  top  announced  : “ VVe  are  married,  but  we  are 
happy,”  while  immediately  under  this  wasappropri- 
ately  placed,  “ After  all.”  The  appearance  of  the 
trunk  was  enough  to  attract  anyone’s  attention,  and 
what  people  thought  when  they  read  such  inscrip- 
tions as,  “ She  was  happy  till  she  met  you,”  “ When 
the  harvest  days  are  over,”  “ When  you  aint  got  no 
money,  well,  you  needn’t  come  around,”  “ He  isn’t 
one  of  the  regulars,”  “ I aint  seen  no  messenger 
boy,”  “ If  I only  had  a job,”  etc.,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say. 


“ He's  gone,  he’s  gone,  the  beautiful  youth, 

The  soul  of  honor  and  the  heart  of  truth.” 

If  he  only  had  an  automobile  to  carry  him  to  class, 
and  a suite  of  rooms  at  his  disposal,  perhaps  he  might 
have  stayed  ; but,  alas ! he  has  gone,  and  although  we 
regret  his  departure,  still  “ there  are  others.” 

A liberal  reward  has  been  offered  for  any  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  apprehension  of  L.  D.,  ’03,  and  E. 
J.,  ’04.  Neither  in  the  class  of  ’03  nor  ’04  are  there 
any  members  whose  initials  correspond  with  the 
above.  Own  up,  ye  poets,  and  win  the  reward. 
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“ Knock  and  the  world  knocks  with  you, 

Boast  and  you  boast  alone. 

The  bad  old  earth  is  a foe  to  mirth, 

And  has  a hammer  as  large  as  your  own.” 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  realize  the  truth  of 
the  above  lines,  and  consequently  are  continually 
knocking-.  If  these  loquacious  know-it-alls  should 
ever  try  to  do  the  thing's  which  they  so  vehemently 
belittle,  they  would  perhaps  discover  that  their 
knowledge  is  only  chimerical,  to  say  the  least. 

A meeting  of  the  St.  John’s  Debating  Society  was 
held  on  Feb.  13th.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
term  are  : — Cor.  Sec’y,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ewald,  ’02  ; Rec. 
Sec’y,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03;  Treas.,  Mr.  J. 
O’Rourke,  ’03.  The  speakers  for  the  semi-annual 
debate  were  then  chosen.  They  are : — Messrs.  A. 
Edebohls,  S.  McLaughlin,  J.  McDonald,  and  V. 
Krauss. 


The  officers  of  the  Junior  Debating  Society  are  as 
follows  : — Pres.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hurley,  ’04  ; Vice-Pres., 
Mr.  F.  V.  Oliver,  Jr.,  ’05  ; Rec.  Sec’y,  Mr.  J.  Uniack, 
’04  ; Cor.  Sec’y,  Mr.  E.  O’Connor,  ’05.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  next  debate  is : “ Resolved — That  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  can  be  justified.”  Messrs.  D. 
Corcoran  and  E.  O’Connor  will  uphold  the  affir- 
mative, while  Messrs.  J.  Uniack  and  J.  Kilsheimer 
will  argue  for  the  negative. 


The  officers  of  the  Freshman  Class  are  : — Pres.,  F. 
V.  Oliver,  Jr. ; Vice-Pres.,  L.  Ryan  ; Sec.,  E.  O’Con- 
nor ; Treas.,  L.  Hartman;  Beadle,  F.  Smith. 
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On  February  15th  the  officers  of  the  Parthenian 
Sodality  for  the  second  term  were  elected.  They 
are: — Pref.,  A.  J.  Ewald;  1st  Asst.,  E.  J.  Mitchell; 
2d  Asst.,  W.  H.  Hoyt;  Sect’y,  J.  F.  Fitzpatrick; 
1st  Lector,  A.  J.  Edebohls  ; 2d  Lector,  E.  T.  Swet- 
11am;  Consultors,  J.  J.  White,  J.  F.  Desmond,  J.  J. 
Fallon,  M.  M.  Linnehan ; Treas.,  J.  W.  Blauvelt ; 
Sacristan,  J.  A.  McLoughlin  ; Organist,  L.  J.  Haffen. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


The  members  of  Second  Division  desire  to  con- 
gratulate Manager  Fitzpatrick  on  the  Fordham 
schedule. 

In  response  to  Manager  Hannick’s  call  for  candi- 
dates for  the  Invincible  Baseball  Team,  seventeen 
or  twenty  men  report  for  daily  practice.  Pitching, 
batting,  “ the  setting-up  ” exercises  and  running  fill 
out  a lively  hour. 

Every  afternoon  during  the  3:30  recreation,  the 
gymnasium  class  is  held.  It  is  surprising  how  easy 
difficult  feats  really  are.  Only  a little  courage,  and 
mid-air  turns,  dropping  from  the  rings,  vaulting  the 
horse  and  all  things  pertaining  to  gymnastics  can 
be  done  even  with  grace. 

From  3:30  to  4:45  daily,  the  ball-players  claim  the 
net ; the  gymnasts,  the  other  section  of  the  gym- 
nasium ; whilst,  “ On  your  mark,  get  set,  go,”  send 
twenty  spike-shoed  runners  down  the  centre.  The 
only  place  of  safety  during  this  hour  is  the  billiard 
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or  reading  room,  unless  perchance  you  are  fearless 
enough  to  crawl  under  the  venerable  piano. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Second  Division  Sodality, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  second 
term:  Prefect,  Manuel  Rodriguez;  First  Assistant, 
Stuart  Agen  ; Second  Assistant,  John  Hinchliffe  ; 
Secretary,  William  Murphy  ; First  Lector,  Dana 
Redmond  ; Second  Lector,  Joseph  Suarez;  Sacris- 
tans, George  McNally  and  John  Reilly  ; Consultors, 
Lawrence  Curley,  Louis  Flinchliffe,  Joseph  Belden 
and  Edward  Suarez. 

On  Feb.  3d,  three  of  our  men — members  of  Second 
Division  Track  Team,  Cecil  Fitch,  Andrew  O’Malley, 
and  Henry  Genet — took  part  in  the  games  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden.  Genet  won  his  heat.  More 
practice — better  results. 

We  regret  that  Shrove  Tuesday  is  no  longer  a 
holiday.  Our  annual  Shrove  Tide  games  cannot 
be  held  as  of  yore  ; still,  we  trust  to  run  them  off 
before  April  sets  in.  Had  we  known  in  time  of  the 
half  holiday  so  unexpectedly  granted  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  of  this  year,  we  might  have  made  provision 
for  the  games,  but  then  the  “First  Class  Set-Up  ” 
would  have  been  wanting  anyway,  and  what  would 
the  day  have  amounted  to  without  that  little 
carnival ! 

“ United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  And  so 
“united”  some  of  ours — let  us  call  them  “Our 
Braves  “ Our  Braves,”  therefore,  braved  the  rain, 
and  the  sleet,  and  the  slush,  and  the  mud,  and  the 
slippery  substratum  of  ice  and  tackled  Third  Divi- 
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sion,  our  Preparatory,  our  little  boys,  and  they  beat 
them  too.  But,  alas ! one  of  “ Our  Braves  ” accepted 
a challenge  from  one  of  our  little  boys,  and  Our 
Brave  was  scalped.  Let  us  advise  “ Our  Braves  ” to 
keep  away  from  Third  Division.  More  than  one 
danger  lurks  around  Third  Division  for  them.  The 
little  boys  have  proved  themselves  formidable,  and 
then  there  are  the  big  dogs  and  the  Medicine  men. 

Cecil  Fitch,  ’o6. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


During  the  past  month  the  sleighing  was  enjoyed 
very  much,  as  we  had  so  much  snow.  We  are  tired 
of  it  now,  and  are  willing  to  have  the  snow  go. 

The  officers  of  the  Division  for  the  second  term  are 
as  follows: — Shop-keepers,  Vincent  O’Reilly  and 
Leo  Murray  ; Bun  Carrier,  John  Curley  ; Billiard 
Room,  Vincent  Seiler  and  Harry  Fleming;  Reading 
Room,  Loring  Black  and  Thomas  Brockhurst;  Mail 
Carrier,  Matthew  Morrin. 

The  officers  of  the  Sodality  were  voted  for  by  the 
members  during  the  month,  and  they  are  as  follows  : 
— Prefect,  Paul  Gleises;  First  Assistant,  Harry 
Hewes;  Second  Assistant,  Harry  Fleming;  Secre- 
tary, Loring  Black. 

The  selection  for  manager  and  captain  of  the  Tyros, 
Baseball  Team  took  place  during  the  month.  Vin- 
cent O’Reilly  was  elected  manager,  and  Paul  Gleises 
captain.  They  hope  to  have  the  team  together  in  a 
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short  time.  Active  practice  has  begun  under  the 
careful  coaching  of  Valentine  Oldshue,  Eng.,  ’02. 


Our  Dramatic  Association  was  reorganized  for 
the  second  term,  and  has  already  produced  two 
plays.  On  Tuesday  night,  February  nth,  1902, 
they  entertained  us  with  a laughable  sketch  entitled, 
“Quo  Vadis  Upside  Down,”  and  another  entitled, 
“ A Happy  Halligan  Adventure.”  The  evening 
ended  with  a feast  in  the  gymnasium,  which  all 
enjoyed. 

Some  boys  of  Second  Division  came  down  to  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Third  Division  one  night  last 
month,  and — but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  ask 
Reginald  Lynch  about  the  particulars. 

The  mat  which  we  have  long  waited  for  is  at  last 
in  the  “ Gym,”  and  we  make  good  use  of  it. 

P.  Gleises. 
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exchanges. 


the  reader  who  likes  to  think,  the  Niagara 
bidex  offers  three  very  acceptable  articles 
^ ' which  are  continued  from  last  month’s  issue. 

The  first,  entitled  “A  Modern  Tendency,”  ex- 
presses some  sound  views  on  up-to-date  erroneous 
philosophy,  while  condemning  the  so-called  doctrine 
of  self-sufficiency  or  subservience  of  reason  to  the 
“ inborn  passion  of  self-love  ” and  recalling  its  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  ancients  and  its  development, 
even  in  our  own  times,  into  liberty  of  opinion  and 
individual  action  guided  only  by  private  judgment. 
The  author’s  comments  are  drawn  out  in  an  orderly 
way  and  in  good  style.  “A  Nation’s  Trials,”  con- 
cluded in  this  number,  reviews  our  late  president’s 
untimely  end,  and  advances  a plea  for  more  strin- 
gent laws  for  the  suppression  of  anarchistic  doctrines 
and  urges  “ a larger  measure  of  that  high-minded 
patriotism  which  manifests  itself  in  a general  re- 
sponse to  all  the  wants  and  behests  of  the  common- 
wealth.” 

The  article  on  “ Trusts  ” furnishes  much  interest- 
ing reading  matter.  It  elucidates  the  trust  question, 
and  reviews  its  relations  to  public  welfare,  uphold- 
ing trusts  when  considered  as  public  monopolies,  and 
denouncing  the  artificial  or  private  ones  as  detri- 
mental to  competition,  prices  and  wages.  On  the 
whole.  The  Index  does  much  credit  to  its  editors. 


The  poem  “ Harvest  ” ushers  in  the  Notre  Dame 
Scholastic , and  the  similitude  of  the  material  and 
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the  temporal  harvest,  as  portrayed  in  it,  is  well 
worked  out.  “ The  Physican’s  Wife  ’’  is  the  title 
of  a pathetic  story  of  a falsehood  that  at  first  sight 
seemed  trivial,  but  of  which  very  serious  conse- 
quences were  narrowly  averted.  The  story  runs 
smoothly  and  has  a moral  ; 'though  in  passing,  we 
might  note  that  the  writer  ought  to  have  read  what 
Maurice  Francis  Egan  says  somewhere  about  intro- 
ducing sorrow  into  literature,  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  enough  of  it  in  the  world  ; and  so,  acting  on 
this  limitation  of  the  scope  of  literature,  he  might 
have  judiciously  “ killed  off”  the  young  lady  in  the 
beginning  of  the  story,  and  thus  have  reduced  its 
dimensions  perceptibly. 

The  “Ode  on  the  Passions,”  in  the  St. Joseph's 
Collegian , gives  us  a compact  summary  of  Collins’ 
characteristics,  and  in  particular,  the  qualities  that 
goto  make  his  ode  on  the  passions  “a  sparkling 
wisp  of  light  that  rivals  in  quality  and  expression 
any  parallel  production  of  genius.”  The  writer  has 
an  excellent  style,  and  shows  much  precision  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  although  he  is  rather  liberal  in 
his  praise  of  Collins. — “ On  a Winter’s  Eve,”  is  the 
same  old  tale  of  desultory  musings  drifting  into 
strange  adventure,  enchanced  by  the  vision  of  immi- 
nent death,  and  culminating  with,  “ I was  awakened 
by  mother  calling  me  to  supper.” — Other  contribu- 
tions, sketches  on  Ampere  and  Volta,  a short  treatise 
on  liberty,  and  a few  verses,  among  others  “ The 
Curse  of  Cain,”  tend  to  make  this  issue  a praise- 
worthy and  representative  one. 

The  current  Records  of  the  American  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia , published  quarterly  by  that 
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society,  contains  three  essays  of  exceptional  merit 
and  of  interest  to  Catholic  lovers  of  literature.  Illus- 
trations of  sixteenth  century  churchmen  clad  in  their 
various  religious  garbs  add  to  its  attactiveness. 

W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 


Book  Reviews. 


Mary  Tracy's  Fortune.  By  Anna  T.  Sadlier.  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York.  Price — 45  cents. 

The  above  volume  describes  the  adventures  which  befell  a little  orphan 
girl,  Mary  Tracy  by  name,  who  had  been  adopted  by  some  kindly  folk 
“ who  inhabited  a shanty  among  the  rocks  which  skirted  Central  Park, 
New  York.”  How  long  ago  such  a state  of  affairs  existed,  the  reader 
may  learn  from  some  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

Owing  to  an  accident  which  befell  the  little  orphan  girl,  she  meets  a 
kind  doctor,  who  sympathizes  with  her  misfortunes  and  succeeds  in  inter- 
esting a wealthy  lady  in  her  welfare.  This  proves  the  turning-point  in 
Mary’s  career.  The  rich  lady  puts  her  in  the  way  of’earning  an  honest 
living,  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  her  good  fortune  continues  to  the 
end. 

The  humorous  side  of  life  among  the  “ squatters  ” is  well  brought  out, 
while  the  lesson  conveyed,  sc.,  the  power  the  rich  have  of  making  the 
poor  happy,  renders  the  book  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 

True  as  Gold.  By  Mary  E.  Mannix.  Benziger  Bros.  Price — 45c. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a very  pretty  little  Spanish  tale  written  in  a 
most  engaging  style.  The  meeting  of  Ramona  Almirante,  the  chief 
character  of  the  story,  and  her  little  brother  Alexandro,  who  had  been 
separated  for  years,  owing  to  their  grandmother’s  displeasure  at  her  son’s 
marriage  with  an  Indian  woman,  is  most  pathetically  described.  Through- 
out the  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  this  little  book  the'reader’s  interest 
never  flags. 

Recruit  Tommy  Collins.  By  Mary  G.  Bonestell.  Benziger'  Brothers. 
Price — 45  cents. 

* The  story  is  a pleasant  one,  and  carries  thejreader  f rom  the  White  River 
Cantonment  to  the  shores  of  Cuba.  The  character,  Tommy  Collins,  is  the 
son  of  the  Flag-Sergeant  of  the  Thirty-first  Infantry.  In  course  of  time 
he  becomes  Field  Musician  of  Company  G,  and  in  that  capacity  sails' to 
Cuba  at  the  beginning  of  our  recent  trouble  with  Spain.  He  is  a very 
brave  and  interesting  little  chap,  and  the  perusal  of  his  many  thrilling 
adventures  whilst  living  in  the  frontier  camp  is  delightful  reading  for  the 
young. 
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Jin  easier  Prayer. 


Jesus,  wilt  thou  be  nigh 
On  that  uncertain  day,  foreknown  to  Thee, 

When  like  a tomb  this  body  cold  must  lie, 

And  the  glad  spirit,  free, 

Shall  burst  its  cerements 
And  rise,  transformed,  from  life’s  long  sepulture; 
While  prone  in  death  is  flung  each  stricken  sense, 
All  helpless  to  immure 

Their  captive,  Lord,  for  whom 
Of  old  Thou  didst  endure  the  grave’s  embrace  ? 
Sustain  me,  Saviour,  in  that  hour  of  doom, 

When  1 before  Thy  face, 
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Inglorious,  shall  bide 

The  beam’s  just  turn  of  endless  weal  or  woe: 
Behold  the  cross  on  Calvary,  glorified 
In  that  first  Easter  glow! 

Q.  Reus,  ’04. 


“ Co  fflna  mitb  tbe  Relief  .Expedition*9  ” 


Af)  vary  the  monotony  of  drill,  especially  during 
AO  the  months  when  out-door  work  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  weather,  Major  Greene  hit 
upon  the  capital  idea  of  having  lectures  on  mili- 
tary topics  take  the  place  of  regular  drill.  The  first 
of  these,  on  the  “ necessity  of  military  education  to 
the  masses,”  the  Major  delivered  in  person.  He 
then  invited  Capt.  VV.  F.  Blauvelt,  15th  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, who  had  but  lately  returned  from  a tour  of  duty 
in  China  and  the  Philippines,  to  tell  the  corps  some 
of  his  experiences.  Capt.  Blauvelt  accepted  the 
invitation  with  great  pleasure.  The  substance  of  his 
remarks  is  as  follows: — 

W e have  not  yet  forgotten  the  excitement  and  anxi- 
ety which  prevailed  early  in  the  summer  of  1900,  when 
the  fact  was  announced  to  the  world  that  the  Chinese 
Boxers  had  taken  the  war-path,  that  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Legations  in  the  City  of 
Pekin  were  in  danger  from  the  uprising,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  send  troops  of  the  nations 
interested  to  the  rescue.  This  news  was  particularly 
interesting  to  the  men  and  officers  of  the  Fifteenth, 
then  stationed  at  Plattsburg  Barracks,  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Champlain;  for  rumor  had  reached  them  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  United  States  found  it  necessary 
to  send  troops,  their  regiment  would  be  the  first  to  go. 
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This  seemed  rather  hard,  for  the  command  had  re- 
cently arrived  from  Cuba  after  a service  of  fourteen 
months  on  that  island,  having  left  Puerto  Principe 
on  the  5th  of  January,  to  arrive  at  Plattsburg  on  the 
15th  of  that  month — from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to 
the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  in  the  north.  But  the 
wishes  of  the  regiment  were  not  consulted.  On  the 
fourth  of  July  orders  arrived  directing  the  command 
to  prepare  for  field  service.  The  staff  officers  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  supply  all  the  equipment 
and  clothing  necessary  for  the  service,  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  transportation  of  the  command  by  rail 
to  San  Francisco.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  quarter- 
master’s time  well  taken  up,  between  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  the  order,  July  4th,  and  the  regiment’s  de- 
parture on  the  10th.  A thousand  and  one  little  items 
must  be  provided  in  a movement  of  troops,  and  if 
anything  is  forgotten,  the  quartermaster  is  scolded 
by  the  commanding  officers  and  growled  at  by  the 
whole  command.  A list  of  articles  required  was 
submitted  to  the  quartermaster  by  one  of  his  clerks, 
and  among  the  items  were  twelve  coffins.  The 
quartermaster  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  it 
wise  to  crowd  the  available  space  for  freight  with 
articles  which  might  not  be  needed.  The  clerk  re- 
plied : “Captain,  you  will  no  doubt  remember  that  in 
Cuba  we  had  a great  deal  of  sickness  and  several 
deaths  in  the  command  before  a supply  of  coffins 
was  received,  and  that  after  their  arrival  the  health 
of  the  men  was  good  and  there  were  no  deaths.”  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  clerk  had  his  way. 

The  command  arrived  pn  San  Francisco  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th,  and  was  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  transport  “ Sumner,”  which  was  loaded 
and  waiting.  The  vessel  sailed  on  the  17th,  and 
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the  Golden  Gate,  which  many  never  expected  to 
see  again,  was  soon  passed  and  lost  to  view. 

A journey  of  eighteen  days  across  the  Pacific  be- 
comes very  monotonous,  and  every  possible  means  are 
utilized  for  amusement  and  diversion.  Band  con- 
certs are  given,  and  the  men  box,  play  cards,  read 
and  sing.  On  the  18th  da}-  out  the  men  welcomed 
with  joy  the  sight  of  the  coast  of  Japan.  To  the 
soldier,  who  was  obliged  to  do  his  tour  of  guard,  the 
sight  of  terra  firma  was  particularly  grateful.  It 
meant  to  him  the  end  of  attempting  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  a sentinel,  with  the  endeavor  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  the  contents  of  his  stomach. 

The  Japanese  coast  is  very  interesting,  and  the 
soldiers  filled  every  available  space  on  deck  which 
afforded  a good  view.  Numerous  islands  dot  the 
coast,  their  bold  and  prominent  headlines  rising 
abruptly  from  a profound  depth  of  sea  to  a 
height  of  several  thousand  feet.  In  passing  down 
the  coast  of  Yokahoma,  Fusiamia,  the  sacred  vol- 
canic peak  of  Japan,  was  in  plain  view,  standing  like 
a huge  sentinel  over  the  city  of  Tokio.  The  trans- 
port sailed  on  to  Kobe,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Inland  sea  of  Japan,  where  a pilot  was  picked  up  for 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  trip  through  the 
sea  was  extremely  interesting;  a succession  of  views 
being  passed  in  the  300  miles  of  land-locked  water, 
unsurpassed  for  grandeur  anywhere  in  the  world. 
When  the  steamer  arrived  at  Nagasaki,  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Islands,  rush  orders  were  awaiting 
the  command,  which  was  immediately  transferred  to 
the  transport  “Indiana,”  as  the  “Sumner”  was  laden 
with  freight  consigned  to  Manila. 

In  Nagasaki  Harbor  were  found  the  first  indica- 
tions of  war.  Transports  laden  with  troops  from  all 
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parts  of  the  world  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
harbor.  Numerous  vessels  of  war,  from  the  diminu- 
tive torpedo  boat,  wasp-like  in  form  and  action,  to 
the  huge  battleship,  majestic  and  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, were  coaling  for  the  voyage  to  Taku  on 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili  in  China.  Military  bands  were 
playing  the  national  airs,  and  among  the  numerous 
melodies  could  be  heard  our  own  “ Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  “ Yankee  Doodle  ” and  “ Dixie.”  Now  an 
English  troop  ship  would  pass  out,  sent  on  her  way 
amid  rousing  cheers  from  our  men,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  “Tommy  Atkins”  by  the  band;  and 
again  a Russian  transport  moves  slowly  to  her  an- 
chorage near  by,  her  decks  crowded  with  troops 
from  the  Black  Sea,  colors  dipping,  bands  playing, 
and  every  man  of  them  straining  their  eyes  and  anx- 
ious to  get  a glimpse  of  the  American  soldier  boys, 
who  bear  the  well  earned  reputation  of  being  the 
most  desperate  individual  fighters  of  modern  times. 
The  harbor  sights  were  most  interesting;  the  swift- 
ly moving  sanpans,  with  their  gay  occupants  and 
brilliant  lanterns,  made  a pretty  picture.  There  are 
no  wharves  to  speak  of  in  oriental  ports,  and  all  com- 
munication with  the  shore  is  by  small  boats.  The 
sanpan  is  the  hack  of  the  harbor,  and  the  gondola- 
shaped boat  is  made  very  attractive  by  the  decora- 
tive skill  of  its  owner.  Boats  laden  with  fruit, 
Japanese  wares  and  curios  surround  the  vessels,  and 
their  owners,  profusely  polite,  are  ever  ready  to  dis- 
pose of  their  wares  or  pick  up  a passenger. 

The  “Indiana”  left  Nagasaki  on  the  10th  of 
August,  sailed  across  the  straits  of  Korea,  then  on 
past  the  Shangtung  promontory,  Port  Arthur  and  Wei 
Hai  W ei,  through  the  Y ellow  Sea  and  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  At  8 P.  M.  on  the  13th  of  August  an  electric 
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flash  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  horizon  directly  over 
the  bow  of  the  “ Indiana.”  Then  another  and  an- 
other, until  gradually  all  the  lights  from  the  vessels 
of  the  allied  fleets  anchored  in  the  Gulf  burst  forth 
from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  illuminating  the  sky 
and  making  a scene  of  surpassing  grandeur.  There 
were  69  vessels  of  war  and  105  transports,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  innumerable  small  craft,  which  added  to 
general  illumination.  One  could  not  but  be  much 
impressed  at  the  grandeur  of  the  sight  and  at  the 
tremendous  power  in  men  and  metal  of  the  na- 
tions represented.  Y et  the  influence  of  all  that  force 
on  the  Chinese  mob  only  90  miles  away  was  utterly 
powerless  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  personel  of  the 
Legation.  Other  means  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
Chinese  were  at  that  time  learning  what  it  meant 
to  arouse  a spirit  of  resentment  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Western  barbarians.  The  small  columns  and  thin 
lines  of  these  barbarians,  with  the  beloved  national 
flag  displayed  in  advance,  had  rescued  the  people 
besieged  in  Tien  Tsin  from  what  appeared  to  be 
sure  death  at  the  hands  of  overpowering  numbers  of 
infuriated  Chinamen,  and  were  pushing  on  against 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  rescue 
of  those  in  Pekin. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  for  the  debarkation 
of  the  command,  and  the  morning  of  the  14th  saw  the 
work  well  in  hand.  Just  as  the  troops  were  debark- 
ing a launch  was  seen  to  leave  the  Brooklyn,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  American  fleet,  and  direct  its  course  for 
the  “ Indiana.”  She  carried  the  joyful  message  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  that  Pekin 
had  fallen  and  that  the  people  of  the  Legations  were 
safe.  The  news  was  confirmed  to  the  whole  fleet 
by  the  booming  ol  cannons  and  'the  tooting  of 
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whistles.  But  this  did  not  delay  the  movement  of 
the  command,  for  it  was  feared  that  because  of  the 
vastly  superior  numbers  of  Chinese  troops  engaged, 
the  Allies  might  be  compelled  to  do  some  very  hard 
fighting  to  hold  their  positions.  The  bar  off  Taku 
admits  only  of  the  passage  of  vessels  of  12  feet  draft, 
thus  the  main  fleet  was  obliged  to  lie  some  ten  miles 
off  the  mouth  of  Pie  Hoe  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  Taku  is  situated.  Vessels  of  light  draft  can 
ascend  to  Tien  Tsin,  which  is  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  river.  Stores  are  there  transferred  to  Junks 
for  transportation  to  Pekin,  which  is  some  sixty  miles 
further  up. 

The  land  in  this  part  of  China  is  very  flat,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  Hackensack  meadows  over  in  New 
Jersey.  Dikes  confine  the  water  of  numerous  canals, 
which  ramify  from  the  Pie  Hoe  River,  and  the  banks 
are  used  as  means  of  communication  between  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  Taku  forts,  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with 
the  powers,  were  high  mounds  of  earth  and  concrete, 
constructed  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  Pie  Hoe 
River.  They  were  fine  fortifications,  and  some  of  the 
works  were  equipped  with  12-inch  modern  breach- 
loading guns.  But  strange  to  say,  the  small  boats 
of  the  fleet  seemed  to  have  captured  them  without 
much  effort  and  with  no  loss  of  life. 

The  Monocacv,  an  ancient  U.  S.  gunboat,  had  an 
ugly  hole  in  her  bow,  made  by  a projectile  from  a 
Chinese  cannon,  in  this  engagement,  to  which  she 
made  no  reply.  The  Chinese  call  the  Monocacy  the 
“ No-mo-can-see,”  from  her  antiquated  appearance. 
She  is  a side  wheeler,  and  will  probably  never  again 
leave  the  harbor  of  Taku.  She  served  the  command 
a good  turn,  however,  by  supplying  distilled  water. 
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The  men  had  filled  canteens  on  leaving  the  trans- 
port, but  the  supply  was  not  sufficient  to  last  to  Tien 
Tsin.  The  source  of  supply  was  the  river;  its  water 
was  a chocolate  color,  filthy  beyond  description  un- 
der ordinary  conditions,  as  the  river  is  the  main  sew- 
er for  Pekin  and  Tien  Tsin,  the  dirtiest  cities  in  the 
world  ; but  at  this  time  conditions  were  even  worse, 
for  the  stream  was  filled  with  dead  Chinamen  float- 
ing out  to  sea.  At  Tien  Tsin  the  bodies  had  floated 
under  and  against  the  boats  of  a pontoon  bridge  in 
such  numbers,  that  they  had  to  be  cleared  out  before 
the  bridge  could  be  operated. 

The  15th  was  ordered  to  guard  the  American 
communications  by  river  from  Taku  to  Tan  Gue,  thir- 
teen miles  from  Pekin.  Accordingly  one  company 
was  left  at  Taku  for  duty  on  the  river  between  Taku 
and  Tien  Tsin.  Tents  were  pitched,  and  the  men  soon 
made  themselves  comfortable.  The  band  and  three 
remaining  companies  left  by  rail  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  for  Tien  Tsin.  While  en  route,  evidence  of 
the  terrible  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Chinese 
could  be  seen  in  all  directions.  Not  a building  was 
left  standing  in  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  line. 
Nothing  but  mud  walls  or  ruins  remained  to  show 
that  there  had  ever  been  habitations.  Packs  of  dogs 
ran  wild  across  the  country  or  assembled  to  snarl 
and  growl  over  the  remains  of  a native.  The 
men  were  so  disgusted  at  the  sight,  that  an  oc- 
casional volley  was  fired  from  the  car  windows  to 
disperse  the  animals.  Here  and  there  a small  wooden 
cross  was  to  be  seen  marking  the  spot  where  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  allied  forces  had  fallen  and  been 
hastily  interred  by  his  comrades.  There  were  broken 
gun  carriages,  dismounted  guns,  odd  pieces  of 
uniform,  clothing,  and  other  articles  covering  the 
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field,  and  indicating  that  war  in  all  its  horrors  was 
abroad.  The  station  buildings  passed  en  route  were 
a mass  of  ruins;  all  the  walls  left  standing  were  filled 
with  holes  and  fissures  made  by  the  projectiles  and 
explosive  shells  from  the  destructive  rapid-fire  guns. 
But  all  this  was  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
foreign  settlement  at  Tien  Tsin.  The  most  furious 
efforts  of  the  Boxers  seem  to  have  been  directed 
against  the  Railway  building  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  The  settlement  was  a well  built  citv,  with 
fine  brick  buildings  and  well  paved  streets  and  aven- 
ues. In  fact,  the  buildings  on  the  French  Concession 
would  remind  one  of  Paris  in  a small  way.  Further 
up  the  river  was  the  walled  city  of  Tien  Tsin,  which 
was  connected  with  the  settlement  by  an  avenue 
called  the  Taku  road.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  on 
the  settlement  by  the  Chinese,  in  their  attempt  to  re- 
capture the  place  from  the  allied  troops,  the  buildings 
about  the  station  were  held  by  a company  of  the  9th 
U.  S.  Infantry  and  about  100  artillery  men.  The 
fire  of  heavy  guns  was  directed  against  the  build- 
ings, followed  by  repeated  attacks  by  masses  of 
Chinese  troops.  But  the  brave  fellows  could  not  be 
driven  out,  and  held  the  place  until  relieved  by  a 
strong  force  of  Russians  with  artillery,  which  enabled 
them  to  take  the  offensive  and  drive  off  the  Boxers. 
Nearlv  every  building  in  the  French  Concession  was 
destroyed  ; all  the  bridges  across  the  river  had  been 
burned  down.  The  women  and  children  had  been 
assembled  in  Gordon  Hall,  the  English  Municipal 
building,  and  one  may  imagine  the  dire  straits  they 
were  in  when  men  had  been  told  off  to  shoot  the 
helpless  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  Thank  God,  these  extreme 
measures  were  not  necessary.  An  English  lady  tells 
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the  following  of  the  first  news  of  safety  : — “ One  day 
when  all  hope  had  been  given  up  and  all  were  very 
much  depressed,  I went  up  to  one  of  the  towers  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  and  on  reaching  the  top,  where  a 
look-out  was  stationed,  I found  the  man  on  post  very 
much  excited.  ‘Look!’  he  cried, ‘what  is  that?’’ 
I took  the  glass  and  could  plainly  see  a flag — the 
Stars  and  Stripes — and  a thin  line  of  men  marching 
up  the  river.  They  were  soldiers  moving  to  our  res- 
cue. Soon  the  whole  line  of  the  allied  forces  could 
be  seen  advancing,  and  I knew  that  we  were  saved.” 

On  arriving  at  Tien  Tsin  the  command  was  de- 
trained, and  marched  across  a rudely  constructed 
pontoon  bridge  to  a capital  site  on  the  south  side 
of  the  settlement  or  the  river.  Tents  were  pitched 
and  wood  and  water  provided.  The  water  had  to  be 
pumped  out  of  the  river  to  a large  manufacturing 
plant,  and  there  distilled,  for  the  use  of  the  troops- 
The  men  soon  had  a fine  camp  and  were  very  com- 
fortable. Bricks  from  the  ruined  buildings  were 
utilized  for  paving  the  company  streets,  and  tents 
were  soon  filled  with  articles  of  furniture  found  in 
the  destroyed  and  deserted  buildings  near  the  city 
walls.  The  camp  was  an  object  of  much  interest  to 
the  foreign  officers  and  soldiers.  Our  encampment 
and  numerous  little  items  for  the  comfort,  conven- 
ience and  health  of  the  men  were  a revelation  to- 
the  foreign  element  in  Tien  Tsin. 

On  the  16th  of  August  the  command  saw  its  first 
action  against  the  Boxers,  who  were  located  in  a 
village  about  six  miles  outside  the  walls  of  Tien  Tsin- 
From  there  they  had  given  the  garrison  considerable 
annoyance  by  long  distance  fire,  which  kept  the  air 
full  of  projectiles.  The  attacking  force  was  made  up 
of  three  branches  of  the  service — Infantry,  Cavalry 
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and  Artillery.  Each  of  the  allied  armies  furnished  a 
quota  of  about  600  men.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Boxers  were  members  of  a secret  society 
which  claimed  that  certain  ceremonies  and  rites  of 
initiation  made  its  members  immune  from  bullets. 
This  may  have  been  excellent  in  theory,  but  did  not 
work  in  practice,  for  the  members  of  this  society  had 
assembled  all  the  non-combatants — coolies,  women 
and  children — and  had  placed  them  in  a position  in 
front,  completely  protecting-  their  town.  The  at- 
tacking troops  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  for  an 
attack  in  front  and  on  the  flanks.  The  artillery  di- 
rected  a hot  fire  on  the  buildings  of  the  town,  and 
under  cover  of  this  fire  the  troops  advanced.  The 
mass  of  coolies  was  reached  and  the  men  had  to  force 
the  poor  creatures  out  of  the  way.  Many  of  them 
threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
horses.  When  they  had  been  passed,  a charge  was 
made  on  the  Boxers,  and  they  were  soon  on  the  run, 
throwing  away  as  they  ran,  uniforms  and  ancient 
weapons.  The  leaders,  who  were  captured  and  iden- 
tified, were  beheaded  a few  days  later. 

The  hostilities  were  soon  over,  and  again  the  world 
sees  peace  for  its  missionaries  in  China.  The  West- 
ern barbarians  were  aroused,  they  swept  the  land  ; 
they  departed,  and  the  cities  of  Tien  Tsin  and  Pekin 
stand  to-day  as  if  they  had  never  known  the  attack 
of  a foreign  foe. 


J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 
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E mother’s  Dment. 


Down  ’neath  the  sod  he  lies, 

Cold  in  the  arms  of  death  ; 

O’er  him  the  willow  sighs, 

Fanned  by  the  zephyr’s  breath. 

Yes,  he  has  gone  for  aye, 

And,  oh,  'twas  hard  to  part  ! 

Night  takes  the  place  of  day, 

Dark  as  a mother's  heart. 

Child,  since  thy  spirit  fled, 

Earth  hath  no  charms  for  me, — 

Reaper,  give  back  the  dead, 

Or  set  another  free  ' 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


Principles  of  Politeness. 

hi. 

«T  the  close  of  our  last  instruction  I enumerated 
the  general  principles  of  polite  behavior,  and 
abandoned  them  to  your  meditation.  I trust 
you  have  given  them  some  thought.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  now  going  to  make  some  remarks  on  these  general 
principles. 

I said  then  that  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of 
these  principles  is  Christian  Charity  for  our  fellow- 
men.  All  real  politeness  that  is  not  a mere  external 
coating  must  be  founded  on  at  least  natural  love  of 
our  neighbor.  But  that  will  notsuffice  for  us,  because 
we  are  Catholics.  We  have  not  merely  natural  vir- 
tues to  practice.  God  has  raised  us  to  the  supernat- 
ural order,  and  we  must  live  in  that  order  and  do  its 
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work.  But  Charity  is  the  real  life  of  that  grand  order, 
and  hence  all  its  works  must  proceed  from  that  life 
principle. 

Humanly  speaking,  good  manners  are  the  art  of 
making  those  people  easy  with  whom  we  live  and 
converse.  Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  un- 
easy is  the  best  bred  man  in  the  company.  As  the 
best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are  the  best 
manners.  Therefore  the  principal  natural  foundation 
of  good  manners  is  good  sense.  Hence  Chesterfield 
says  that  politeness  is  “ the  result  of  much  good 
sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a little  self-denial  for 
the  sake  of  others,  and  with  a view  to  obtain  the 
same  indulgence  from  them.”  There  is  really  no 
virtue  without  good  sense.  Nullum  numen  abest  si 
sit  prudentia. — You  will  have  all  the  gods  with  you, 
said  the  Pagan  adage,  if  you  are  ^.udent  or  have 
good  sense.  Therefore  if  you  wish  to  be  truly  polite, 
cultivate  charity  and  good  sense. 

Charity  and  good  sense  will  necessarily  lead  you 
into  the  exercise  of  another  fundamental  requisite 
for  good  manners,  viz,  deference  towards  others. 
For  it  will  show  you  that  other  men  have  the  same 
nature,  the  same  faculties,  origin  and  destination  as 
yourselves,  with  perhaps  far  more  virtue  and  less 
defects ; and  consequently  that  they  deserve  respect 
in  your  thoughts,  words  and  acts.  Nay  more,  char- 
ity will  make  you  treat  them  well  even  though  they 
are  undeserving;  for  it  will  teach  you  not  to  be  bad 
because  they  are  bad,  or  to  be  good  because  they  are 
good.  A fourth  principle  is  self-denial,  self-sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  others.  This  is  exceedingly  necessary. 
The  more  you  think  of  self,  the  less  you  will  think  of 
others.  On  this  point,  a certain  author  observes  : 
“There  is  something  I have  remarked  myself,  and 
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I hold  to  be  true,  for  I have  found  it  to  be  so  in  all 
circles  that  I have  lived  in,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  is  this,  and  every  reader  may  put  it  down  as  rule : 
Whenever  you  see  persons  constantly  complaining 
that  this  or  that  thing  is  not  good  enough  for  them, 
hinting  that  they  are  better  than  their  neighbors, 
presuming  on  the  opinion  that  they  have  of  their  own 
superiority,  showing  it  by  trying  to  thrust  themselves 
between  you  and  your  friends,  delighting  to  intrude 
on  other  peoples’  tete-a-tete,  or  ever  watching  for  an 
occasion  to  snub  some  one  who  is  not  as  well  off  in 
the  world  as  themselves,  you  may  depend  on  it, 
they  have  sprung  from  a sewer,  or  if  they  did  not 
themselves,  their  grand-father  did.”  The  fact  is,  we 
have  always  noticed,  in  our  boarding  colleges  chiefly, 
that  the  easiest  to  please  are  those  who  are  best  off 
at  home.  Know  then  how  to  mortify  yourselves,  to 
put  up  with  inconvenience,  to  keep  your  temper 
when  others  lose  theirs.  The  famous  Redemptorist, 
Father  Hoffbauer,  was  one  day  begging  for  the  poor 
from  a great  man  of  the  world.  The  great  man  re- 
plied by  covering  the  Father’s  face  with  spittle. 
Father  Hoffbauer  wiped  his  face  calmly  and  renewed 
his  request.  Another  instance  of  self-possession  and 
its  good  results  is  found  in  the  life  of  one  of  our 
fathers.  It  is  not  quite  so  heroic  as  Fr.  Hoffbauer’s 
case,  but  still  it  is  to  the  point.  He  went  begging 
for  his  house,  which  was  very  poor.  He  called  upon 
a rich  man  and  asked  him  for  help.  “What  business 
have  you  to  come  to  me?”  said  the  man.  “Don’t 
you  know  I hate  the  Jesuits  ? ” “I  do,”  replied  the 
beggar,  “ but  then  I thought  you  would  do  good 
even  to  your  enemies.”  The  man  could  not  resist 
the  shot,  and  gave  him  a generous  donation. 

This  leads  me  naturally  to  speak  of  self-possession. 
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You  have  many  occasions  to  exercise  this  in  college, 
for  instance,  when  you  go  for  your  testimonials, 
prizes,  diplomas.  A nervous,  shy  student  will 
shuffle  up,  be  awkward,  take  things  with  the  left 
hand,  make  a horrid  bow  or  no  bow  at  all,  and  run 
back  as  though  a mad  dog  were  at  his  heels.  But  the 
self-possessed  young  man  will  present  himself  nobly, 
receive  politely  and  return  with  grace.  This  self- 
possession  is  the  first  lesson  the  English  nobility  teach 
their  children.  If  they  are  angry,  jealous,  envious, 
if  they  love  or  hate,  they  must  not  show  it — good 
breeding  demands  the  concealment.  A certain  king 
of  Prussia,  being  displeased  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, sent  a sort  of  human  brute  to  represent  him  in 
London.  The  famous  Eliot  was  then  the  English 
ambassador  in  Berlin.  One  day  the  king  asked  him, 
with  an  air  of  sneering  triumph:  “What  does  your 
Court  think  of  our  new  minister  to  London  ? ” 
“They  think  him,”  said  Eliot,  “a  most  worthy  rep- 
resentative of  your  majesty.”  For  good  breeding, 
then,  never  complain,  never  boast,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  others  over  yourself,  be  always  self-possessed. 
With  this  self-possession  is  connected  the  maxim, 
nil  admirari — never  be  astonished,  never  wonder. 
Some  on  going  into  a new  place,  constantly  stare 
around  at  the  persons,  pictures,  dresses,  furniture,  so 
that  you  would  suppose  the}7  had  never  seen  any- 
thing before. 

But  I must  hurry  on  to  simplicity.  The  true  mark 
by  which  to  distinguish  real  politeness  from  upstart 
is  simplicity.  The  frankest,  most  ingenious,  most 
modest  and  simple  in  their  dress  are  the  most  accom- 
plished and  refined  and  of  the  best  descent.  There 
is  a pedantry  in  manners  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences. 
Pedantry  is  the  over-rating  of  any  kind  of  knowledge 
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we  pretend  to  know;  and  if  that  kind  of  knowledge 
be  a trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  greater.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  used  to  admire  Cardinal  Cullen’s 
manners  very  much,  and  he  asked  one  day  where  the 
Cardinal  learned  to  be  so  refined.  The  secret  of  the 
old  Cardinal  was  thorough  self-possession  and  sim- 
plicity, with  Christian  virtue.  This  simplicity  is 
opposed  to  gaudiness,  to  glare,  ostentation,  over- 
niceness,  overcare  of  people.  Woe  be  to  those 
to  whom  some  persons  wish  to  be  kind  and  polite  ! 
You  must  eat  when  you  do  not  wish  to  do  so, 
drink  against  your  will,  remain  longer  than  you  can, 
sit  down  when  you  would  wish  to  walk,  and  so 
on.  So  that  a man  has  to  make  a thousand 
apologies,  and  yet  be  contradicted  and  tormented 
in  all  his  inclinations  from  the  time  he  enters 
until  he  leaves  the  house.  Roman  prelates  are 
world  famous  for  their  simplicity,  and  no  one  is 
more  polite  and  courteous  to  the  lowest  than  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  himself.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  Americans,  when  in  Italy,  receive  the  most 
exquisite  politeness  from  some  ecclesiastic  whom 
they  may  meet  casually,  but  who  will  take  them 
round  churches,  escort  them  to  museums,  and  so 
forth,  and  finally,  when  he  reveals  himself,  astonish 
them  by  proving  that  he  is  a prelate  of  world-wide 
renown.  They  could  not  discern  in  his  manner  the 
least  sign  of  his  rank,  except  that  natural  dignity 
which  always  attends  assured  position.  He  who 
was  imparting  to  them  the  treasures  of  his  well 
informed  mind,  appeared  the  person  obliged,  and 
when  the  revelation  of  his  true  position  came  about, 
it  was  made  in  so  natural  and  simple  a manner  as 
hardly  to  cause  surprise.  Therefore,  excess  of 
ceremony  is  not  a mark  of  good  breeding.  There 
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is  nothing  so  troublesome  as  overdone  politeness. 
The  object  of  politeness  is  to  make  persons  feel  at 
ease.  Do  not,  then,  throw  civilities  around  with  a 
shovel,  nor  toss  compliments  in  a bundle,  as  they 
would  hay  with  a pitch  fork.  Ne  quid  nimis — In 
medio  stat  virtus. — It  is  far  easier  to  be  ultra  polite 
than  really  so.  Harpies  and  Furies  are  more  imita- 
ble  than  the  Graces.  The  realization  of  this  noble 
simplicity  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  art,  in  man- 
ners, in  everything. 

To  be  simple  it  is  necessary  to  ride  your  temper. 
A hasty  temper  often  leads  young  men  into  great 
mistakes.  It  frequently  causes  them  to  misunder- 
stand an  employer’s  intention,  and  to  resent  as  an 
insult  what  was  meant  only  as  a just  rebuke.  In  this 
way  a young  man  sometimes  leaves  a valuable 
situation,  and  has  to  begin  the  world  over  again. 
And  unfortunately,  his  hasty  temper  does  not  permit 
him  to  learn  wisdom  from  experience.  On  the 
contrary,  it  too  often  leads  him  again  into  the  same 
mistake,  and  he  is  again  set  adrift.  His  temper 
grows  worse  and  worse,  until  at  last  he  becomes 
unbearable,  and  nobody  will  long  keep  him  in 
employment.  On  the  other  hand,  a good  temper 
and  an  obliging  disposition,  when  combined  with 
honesty  and  industry,  are  invaluable  qualities  in 
every  one  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world. 

But  I have  said  that  good  sense  is  the  principal 
regulator  of  good  manners.  This  is  not  a gift  that 
all  possess,  wherefore  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  have  agreed  upon  some  rules  with  respect  to 
behavior.  These  rules  are  an  artificial  good-sense, 
to  supply  the  defects  of  reason  or  weak  understand- 
ings. They  are  contained  in  various  books.  They 
have  indeed  been  overdone  by  coxcombs  and  for- 
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malists.  Still  it  is  good  to  look  into  such  matters  to 
find  out  what  is  the  way  of  the  world.  However, 
good-sense  and  observation  will  instruct  one  suffi- 
ciently without  further  assistance. 

By  paying  attention  to  what  has  hitherto  been 
said,  you  will  become  gentlemen.  When  you  have 
found  a man,  you  have  not  far  to  go  to  find  a gentle- 
man. You  cannot  make  a gold  ring  out  of  brass. 
You  cannot  change  a crystal  into  diamond.  You 
cannot  make  a gentleman  till  you  first  find  a man. 
To  be  a gentleman  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  had  a 
grand-father.  To  be  a gentleman  does  not  depend 
on  the  tailor  or  the  toilet.  Blood  will  degenerate. 
Good  clothes  are  not  good  habits. 

A gentleman  is  just  a gentleman,  no  more,  no  less  ; 
a diamond  polished  that  was  first  a diamond  in  the 
rough.  A gentleman  is  gentle.  A gentleman  is 
modest.  A gentleman  is  courteous.  A gentleman 
is  slow  to  take  offence  as  being  one  who  never  gives 
it.  A gentleman  is  slow  to  surmise  evil  as  being  one 
who  never  thinks  it.  A gentleman  refines  his  tastes. 
A gentleman  subdues  his  feelings.  A gentleman 
controls  his  speech.  A gentleman  deems  every 
other  better  than  himself. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  never  so  much  of  a gentle- 
man— mirror  though  he  was  of  English  Knighthood 
— as  when  upon  the  field  of  Zutphen,  as  he  layr  in  his 
blood,  he  waived  the  draught  of  cool  spring  water 
that  was  to  quench  his  dying  thirst,  in  favor  of  a dying 
soldier.  St.  Paul  described  agentleman  when  he  ex- 
horted the  Philippian  Christians  : “ Whatever  things 
are  true,  whatever  things  are  lovely,  whatever  things 
are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  of  these  things.” 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  in  his  sermons  on  the  callings  of 
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his  reading  was  not  simply  multifarious,  but  omniv- 
orous. Not  only  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient 
classics,  but  all  that  the  literatures  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  America  can  boast  in  history,  poetry,  sci- 
ence, art  and  belles-letters  generally,  were  familiar 
to  him  “as  household  words.”  A retentive  memory 
enabled  him  to  reproduce  in  great  detail,  and  almost 
at  will,  the  facts  he  had  once  read;  and  when 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  were  favorable  and 
he  was  in  the  mood,  he  could  delight,  perhaps  aston- 
ish, you  by  the  extent  and  particularity  of  his 
varied  knowledge.  He  never  did  that,  how- 
ever with  any  idea  of  “showing  off”;  but  ahvaj^s 
in  sheer  unconsciousness,  apparently,  that  he  was 
doing  anything  extraordinary.  Not  that  he  was  a 
great  “ conversationalist,”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  or  a great  talker ; for,  a great  talker  he 
was  ?iot.  In  fact,  it  was  not  often  that  he  talked  at 
all.  But  when  he  did,  it  was  with  effect.  In  simple, 
flowing  language  that  was  a pleasure  to  listen  to, 
and  that  in  point  of  perfect  finish  was  a model  and 
a marvel, — he  would  pour  forth  argument  after 
argument  and  fact  after  fact,  with  here  an  illustra- 
tion and  there  an  anecdote,  with  now  a touch  of 
kindly  humor,  and  again  a trenchant  criticism  not 
unworthy  of  Tacitus  himself.  Through  it  all  was  a 
tone  of  unaffected  modesty  that  seemed  almost  to 
apologize  for  taking  up  }7our  time  and  attention. 

In  the  same  way,  he  wrote — never  for  emolument 
or  glory,  but  just  as  occasion  seemed  proper,  and 
always  anonymously  or  over  a “nom  de  plume.” 
The  aggregate  of  his  published  writings  is  quite  large, 
but  by  no  means  equalled  the  mass  of  manuscripts 
which  he  destroyed  some  time  before  his  death.  It 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  a hopeless  case  of 
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consumption  that  the  patient  imagines  himself,  not 
on  the  verge  of  death,  but  near  the  point  of  perfect 
recovery.  Frank  Roche  had  no  delusions  on  that 
subject.  In  the  consciousness  that  his  death  was 
imminent,  he  burned  his  manuscripts,  note-books,  etc., 
arranged  all  his  business  papers  in  the  most  orderly 
and  methodical  way,  setted  in  minute  detail  all  his 
worldly  affairs,  even  the  particular  arrangements 
for  his  funeral, — and  then  gave  himself  unreservedly 
to  the  affairs  of  his  soul  and  to  the  great  change  that 
was  so  soon  to  come.  Great,  kindly,  sensitive 
heart — always  considerate  of  others,  and  of  their 
feelings  and  interests  rather  than  his  own — he  has 
gone  to  his  eternal  reward. 

’61. 
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Cushion  of  mm  a$  Portrayed  in  the  Idea 
of  a UnwersUy. 


fr  is  with  great  precaution  that  I approach  this 
subject,  for  I realize  but  too  well  that  it  is  be- 

'<y->  , 

yond  my  power  to  treat  it  properly  in  a short 
paper.  When  an  infant  first  opens  his  eyes  to  the 
world,  the  reflected  rays  of  light  that  strike  them 
from  his  surroundings,  form  no  perfect  image  on 
his  mind,  but  seem  a chaos  of  colors  which  separate 
themselves  into  no  definite  objects,  and  which  convey 
no  story  any  more  than  the  wrong  side  of  some 
tapestry.  Gradually,  step  by  step,  the  babe  masters 
the  ideas  of  figure,  shape  and  perspective,  and  from 
the  medley  of  colors  forms  a picture  true  to  nature 
and  his  surroundings.  The  mind  of  a young  boy 
bears  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  eye  of  an  in- 
fant. It  is  not  a medley  of  colors  and  shadows  that 
present  themselves  to  his  imagination,  for  he  has 
already  mastered  these  first  ideas,  but  he  encounters 
a multitude  of  subjects  for  investigation,  principles 
for  solution,  and  questions  for  unravelling.  These, 
like  the  babe,  he  must  form,  metaphorically  speaking, 
into  a picture  that  he  can  understand.  For  some 
years  his  mind  is  little  more  than  an  instrument  for 
taking  in  facts,  or  a receptacle  for  storing  them  ; it 
welcomes  them  as  fast  as  they  come  to  it,  and  it  lives 
on  what  is  without.  The  }7outh  is  ever  looking 
about  him.  He  has  opinions  on  everything — opin- 
ions that  are  always  vague  and  disordered,  and  too 
often  entirely  wrong.  And  here  is  where  education 
takes  its  stand.  It  is  supposed  to  clear  up  this 
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dimness  of  ideas,  this  vagueness  of  impressions,  to 
regulate  the  mind  in  its  work,  to  systematize  its  in- 
formation, and  to  order  its  science.  It  is  not  satis- 
fied with  merely  recovering  this  dimness  of  the 
mind’s  eye,  but  it  attempts  to  do  more  than  this.  It 
does  not  supplant  this  dimness  in  a negative  way 
by  merely  illuminating  the  mind,  though  if  it  only 
did  this  much,  it  would  be  of  priceless  worth  ; but 
it  strives  to  remove  the  dimness  by  imparting  a 
brilliancy  as  to  the  mental  vision  that  can  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  impressions. 
This,  then,  is  the  true  scope  of  education,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  consider  how  this  may  be  attained. 

We  may  be  certain  that  a desultory  method  of 
application  will  not  affect  this  purpose.  The  reading 
of  a thousand  books,  conversation  and  daily  inter- 
course with  a hundred  sages,  will,  if  attended  in  a 
neglectful,  slovenly,  unsystematic  manner,  leave  the 
person  who  has  read  these  books  or  heard  these 
conversations,  not  much  further  advanced  in  knowl- 
edge than  when  he  began.  It  is  not  sufficent  to  sit 
at  a desk  and  listen,  or  rather  not  listen,  to  a long 
series  of  lectures  on  this  or  that  subject,  in  order  to 
attain  a knowledge  of  it.  The  mind  must  be  active— 
it  must  inquire  into  the  whys  and  wherefores,  the 
causes  and  effects,  the  antecedents  and  consequents. 
It  must  assimilate  the  knowledge  as  a mental  food. 

Knowing  then  the  scope  of  education  and  how  it 
is  to  be  obtained,  we  are  led  on  to  another  point, 
namely,  to  consider  some  mistaken  ideas  on  the 
question  of  knowledge  in  general.  Knowledge 
does  not  consist  in  cramming  the  mind  with  a 
multiplicity  of  subjects  ranging  from  drawing  to 
psychology,  and  by  reason  of  their  large  number 
the  student  gains  nothing  but  a smattering  of 
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each.  Knowledge  means  something  more  than  this. 
For  were  the  case  as  I have  supposed  it,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  student  would  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than,  if  I may  use  the  phrase,  an  abridged  edi- 
tion of  a work  on  “ Things  in  general  and  nothing 
in  particular.”  I am  sure  this  could  not  be  called 
education.  For  one  who  has  this  sort  of  learning 
knows  a word  or  two  on  a hundred  different  subjects, 
and  not  a dozen  words  on  any  one.  In  education, 
therefore,  the  end  in  view  should  not  be  to  “ cram,” 
but  rather  to  instruct  thoroughly  in  a reasonable 
number  of  subjects,  and  this  is  where  the  common 
schools  of  to-day  fall  far  below  what  should  be 
their  standard.  We  are  defied  to  name  any  subject 
that  they  do  not  touch  on,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
at  a loss  to  find  an)7  that  they  really  teach.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  drawing,  physiology,  hygene,  manual- 
training, etc.,  etc.,  ad  iniftnitum , and  yet  we  find  many 
who,  after  having  finished  the  common  school  course, 
cannot  spell  or  read  correctly.  Is  this  as  it  should 
be?  There  is  certainly  room  for  improvement,  and 
yet  our  public  school  system  in  lauded  to  the  skies. 
Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  have  students  grad- 
uated from  these  schools  who  knew  their  grammar, 
who  knew  how  to  read,  write  and  compose,  than  to 
have  them  graduate  with  a small  knowledge  of  free- 
hand drawing  from  life  and  a smattering  of  hygene  ? 

But  here  I must  pause,  for  I do  not  wish  it  under- 
stood that  I would  advise  specialization,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  many,  a professional  training.  I grant 
that  when  a man  devotes  himself  to  one  pursuit,  and 
to  that  alone,  he  is  in  a fair  way  to  eminence  in  it, 
and  that  application  to  many  will  rarely  give  pro- 
ficiency in  any.  But  more  than  this  1 do  not  grant. 
“ For  to  think  that  the  way  to  prepare  a person  for 
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excelling  in  any  one  pursuit,  is  to  fetter  his  early 
studies  and  cramp  the  first  development  of  his  mind 
by  a reference  to  the  exigencies  of  that  pursuit  barely, 
is  a very  different  notion,  and  one  which  deserves  to 
be  exploded  rather  than  received.”  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  a man  devotes  himself  entirely  to 
one  pursuit  he  becomes  narrow-minded  and  sees 
nothing  outside  of  that  pursuit.  In  this  lies  the 
curse  of  a merely  professional  education.  Under 
this  same  head  may  be  included  another  division 
which  is  akin  to  specialization,  namely  electivism. 
It  is  a great  mistake  to  allow  a boy  or  young  man  to 
select  his  own  course  of  study  ; for,  speaking  from 
experience,  I can  say  that,  as  a rule,  a boy  will  choose 
those  courses  which  are  easy  rather  than  those 
which  are  difficult,  and  which  from  their  very 
difficulty  are  beneficial.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  faculty  in  man  which  is  most  to  be 
developed  is  his  judgment;  and  as  judgments  spring 
from  a comparison  of  things,  can  we  expect  a 
person  who  knows  but  one  subject  to  have  this 
faculty  of  comparison?  From  all  this  it  follows 
that  a man,  to  be  really  educated,  should  have  that 
liberal  cultivation  of  mind  which  will  fit  him  to 
fulfil  any  post  with  credit,  and  which  will  give  him 
a foundation  on  which  to  build,  as  it  were,  his 
profession.  He  should  have  a liberal  education. 
“ That  is  the  education  which  gives  a man  a clear, 
conscious  view  of  his  own  opinions  and  judgments, 
a truth  in  developing  them,  an  eloquence  in  ex- 
pressing them,  and  a force  in  urging  them.  It 
teaches  him  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  go  right 
to  the  point,  to  disentangle  a skein  of  thought,  to 
detect  what  is  sophistical  and  to  discard  what  is 
irrelevant.  It  prepares  him  to  fulfil  any  post  with 
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credit,  to  master  any  subject  with  facility.  It  shows 
him  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  others,  how  to 
throw  himself  into  their  state  of  mind,  how  to  bring 
before  them  his  own,  how  to  influence  them,  how 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them,  how  to 
bear  with  them.  He  is  at  home  in  any  society,  he 
has  common  ground  with  every  class  ; he  knows 
when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent ; he  is  able 
to  converse,  he  is  able  to  listen;  he  can  ask  a ques- 
tion pertinently,  and  gain  a lesson  reasonably, 
when  he  has  nothing  to  impart  himself ; he  is  ever 
ready,  yet  never  in  the  wa}' ; he  is  a pleasant 
companion,  a friend  you  can  depend  upon ; he 
knows  when  to  be  serious,  and  when  to  trifle,  and 
he  has  a sure  tact  which  enables  him  to  trifle  with 
gracefulness  and  to  be  serious  with  effect.  He  has 
the  repose  of  mind  which  lives  in  the  world,  and 
which  has  resources  for  its  happiness  at  home  when 
it  cannot  go  abroad.  He  has  a gift  which  serves 
him  in  public  and  supports  him  in  retirement,  with- 
out which  good  fortune  is  but  vulgar,  and  with 
which  failure  and  disappointment  have  a charm.  The 
art  which  tends  to  make  a man  all  this,  is  in  the 
object  which  it  pursues  as  useful  as  the  art  of  wealth 
or  the  art  of  health,  though  it  is  less  susceptible  of 
method  and  less  tangible,  less  certain,  less  complete 
in  its  result.  ” 


J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 
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is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  one  thatcomes  home 
very  strongly  to  any  young  man  who  has  spent  a 
number  of  }^ears  at  college,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  capable  of  harming  a sensitive  boy  than  criti- 
cism ; while  on  the  other  hand,  even  a little  praise, 
administered  in  reasonable  doses,  will  stimulate  his 
ambition  and  act  as  an  incentive  to  make  him  strive 
for  supremacy,  both  in  his  studies  and  athletics.  The 
youth  who  has  some  self-respect,  who  has  in  his 
nature  just  enough  egotism  and  pride  to  feel  at  times 
a little  self-complacency,  and  who  is  capable,  there- 
fore, of  having  his  self-esteem  wounded  and  his  feel- 
ings mortified — in  a word,  the  average  college  student, 
for  the  boys  with  no  more  sensitiveness  than  New- 
foundland puppies  are  generally  exceptions — the 
average  college  student,  we  repeat,  is  sensitive.  Our 
remarks  should  consequently  apply  to  all,  boarders 
and  day-scholars  alike. 

When  a young  boy  comes  to  college,  the  chance 
kind  word  or  action  of  any  older  companion  thrills 
his  ver}’'  heart’s  core  with  a warmth  of  gratitude ; 
while  the  stern  frown  of  a prefect  or  the  gruff  reply 
of  some  thoughtless  comrade  mortifies  him  beyond 
measure,  and  makes  him  actually  homesick.  In  the 
same  way,  though  in  a lesser  degree,  among  the 
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older  students,  the  sneers  and  jeers  of  the  cheerful 
idiots  and  snarling  pessimists  have  shamed  many  a 
good  athlete  and  baseball  player  off  the  cinder  track 
and  diamond  ; the  constant  rebukes  of  the  unsym- 
pathetic teacher  have  often  mortified  and  discour- 
aged the  sensitive  student  into  a sulky  laziness.  The 
bright  side  of  the  picture  is  no  less  striking.  How  a 
single  word  of  encouragement  or  praise  will  make 
the  student  or  athlete  thrill  with  pleasure  and  return 
with  tenfold  confidence  and  energy  to  the  strife  ! 
Therefore,  O ye  great  men,  whose  ever}^  frown 
saddens  and  smile  rejoices  us  ; and  therefore,  O ye 
“ knockers,”  bench-warmers,  cheerful  idiots,  capable 
of  nothing  save  criticism  of  those  who  can  do  some- 
thing,— remember  all  this  and  do  not  criticise  ! And 
if  ye  think  that  criticism  alone  is  deserved,  say 
nothing  ! The  average  mortal  is  able  to  realize  his 
own  inability  ; it  is  therefore  cruel  and  unnecessary 
to  remind  him  of  it. 

* 

* * 

With  the  blue  skies  and  balmy  zephyrs  of  spring 
returning,  the  diamond  raked  and  rolled  into  good 
condition,  and  the  champions  of  the  maroon  indulg- 
ing in  batting  and  fielding  practise  a couple  of  hours 
each  day,  we  can  look  at  our  splendid  schedule  with 
cheerful  confidence.  Who  is  there  among  us  who 
can,  after  having  witnessed  the  brilliant  fielding  and 
hard  batting  and  deceptive  curves  of  our  baseball 
aspirants  during  the  past  weeks,  feel  any  doubt  as 
to  the  unqualified  triumph  of  our  team  during  the 
entire  season  ? And  echo  answers  : “ Who  ? ” 

* 

* -x- 

In  the  Literary  Digest  for  last  February,  ap- 
peared a very  interesting  article  under  the  query, 
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“ Is  the  Love  Motive  Too  Prominent  in  Fiction?’* 
A friend  of  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  gives  here  a most 
vehement  affirmative  answer,  and  advances  a number 
of  plausible  arguments  in  proof.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
coincides  in  the  main  with  his  friend’s  views,  yet, 
mildly  remonstrates  at  their  ultra-radical  nature 
which  would,  if  respected  by  novel  writers,  tend  to 
utterly  obliterate  the  love  motive  in  the  fiction  of 
the  future.  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  friend  objects  to  the 
love  motive  being  overdone  by  authors  ; but  surely 
the  reading  public,  if  they  suffered  from  surfeit, 
would  cry  a halt,  and  such  popular  protest  should, 
moreover,  be  the  best  criterion  of  the  stability  of  the 
gentleman’s  contention.  He  says:  “ I utterly  deny 
that  the  love  of  man  for  woman  is  the  whole  of  life,” 
but  will  he  not  admit  that  the  novelists  present  to  us 
a large  share  of  life  and  its  realities  in  telling  a love 
story?  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  tells  us  that  love  is 
like  the  measles  ; if  you  haven’t  had  it,  you  will,  sooner 
or  later.  It  might  be  further  remarked  that  love 
stories  develop  the  kindness  of  one  mortal  towards 
another,  and  are,  by  inculcating  such  a moral,  never 
objectionable. 

* * 

Since  we  have  once  before  urged,  with  all  confi- 
dence, every  one  among  us  who  can  write  the  En- 
glish language  to  do  so  in  the  form  of  an  essay, 
story  or  poem  for  this  our  College  magazine,  our 
editorial  minds  are  now  filled  with  consternation 
and  dismay  on  finding  it  again  necessary  to  make 
such  an  appeal.  W e were  brooding  over  our  troubles 
not  long  ago  in  our  Sanctum  office — a small  room 
which  was  at  the  time  in  great  disorder,  being  lit- 
tered with  various  books,  magazines,  etc. — when  a 
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knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  A student — suffice  it 
to  say  that  he  was  from  the  country,  perhaps  from 
Newburgh — entered.  We  thought  that  he  had  come 
with  some  literary  effusion,  and  were  hastening  to 
clasp  him  in  a loving  embrace  ; but  on  seeing,  how- 
ever, that  he  brought  nothing  with  him  save  an  idio- 
tic smile,  our  countenance  again  assumed  its  doleful 
expression. 

“Be  this  the  Rinktum?”  he  inquired.  “The 
what!”  we  gasped,  with  astonishment.  “ Why,  the 
Rinctum — Sinctum — Sanctum,”  he  replied,  “place 
where  all  sorts  of  nonsense  are  written.”  On  being 
assured  that  it  was,  and  asked  what  we  could  do  for 
him,  his  face  took  on  a disappointed  look  as  he 
answered  : “ Oh,  nawthin  ! just  wanted  to  see  what 
a Rinctum  looked  like.  Looks  like  our  old  garret 
ter  hum,  only  wuss.”  And  he  departed.  The 
experience  proved  too  much  for  us  and  we  almost 
collapsed.  But  since  that  time  similar  disappoint- 
ments have  frequently  met  us,  until  we  now  deem  it 
a duty  to  discuss  this  matter.  The  Fordham 
Monthly  has  been  in  existence  for  many  a long 
year,  a flourishing  proof  that  Fordham’s  boys  could 
write,  and  write  in  a manner  that  deserved  the 
highest  praise.  It  would  be  a great  pity,  nay,  a 
disgrace,  to  allow  a paper  with  so  enviable  a repu- 
tation to  die  out  from  pure  inanition.  But  such  is 
the  only  logical  outcome,  if  the  present  indifference 
among  us  to  the  Monthly’s  welfare  continues.  A 
proper  pride  should  lead  all  of  us  to  write  for  our 
College  paper.  Formerly,  such  was  the  case,  and 
the  editors  could  choose  from  among  many,  the 
very  best  efforts  of  those  who  justly  thought  it  an 
honor  to  have  their  articles  appear  in  print.  Now, 
however,  all  this  is  changed.  Nor  can  anyone  urge 
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the  argument  that  inducements  to  write  are  lacking, 
although  a decent  pride,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
in  our  College,  should  be  more  than  a sufficient  in- 
ducement. These  are  inducements:  prizes  for 
essays,  stories  and  poems  have  been  offered,  and  a 
handsome  gold  medal  is  to  be  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  for  the  best  literary  effort  that 
appears  in  the  Monthly  during  the  year.  Verbum 
sap.  The  saying  is  old,  and  we  hope  it  applies  to  us. 
Since  enough  has  been  said,  and  no  more  shall  be 
said  on  this  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  contribu- 
tions by  the  basketful  will  soon  be  received. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


news  of  the  month. 


Mr.  John  J.  Toohey,  1900,  who 
3oDij  3.  too  Hey,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Patterson 
1000  and  Wilcox,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Lackawanna  County,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson,  one  of  his  preceptors.  Mr. 
Toohey  has  been  in  this  city  a year  and  a half.  Be- 
fore coming  here  he  read  law  in  the  office  of  Ostran- 
der and  Salisbury,  New  York  City.  His  general 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  High  School  at  Schuy- 
lerville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham, 
N.  Y.  He  is  a son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Toohey,  of 
Hotel  Sterling,  Wilkes-Barre.  Possessed  of  pleas- 
ant address  and  high  acquirements,  the  newly- 
admitted  attorney  is  well  fitted  for  a creditable 
career  in  the  legal  profession. 
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We  have  it  on  good  authority,  and  it 
B Hew  wasn’t  given  to  us  as  a secret,  that 
Benedict  Prof.  Austin  O’Malley,  ’78,  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  “ Benedicts.”  We 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  state  of  life,  and 
congratulate  the  young  lady  who  has  led  captive 
one  of  the  best  and  brighest  of  our  “ old  boys.” 

In  the  death  column  of  the  N.  V. 
Herald,  Sunday,  March  23d,  we  read 

Cwo  Deaths  tjie  names  Qf  two  0f  our  <<  oi^  boys.” 

One  of  them,  our  “ oldest  boy,”  Rev. 
Patrick  McGovern,  ’48,  the  other  Numa  Joseph 
Samory,  ’61. 

Father  McGovern  died  at  his  home,  Croton,  N. 
Y.,  on  March  20th.  He  was  rector  emeritus  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  and  for  years  past  did  little  or  no 
parish  work.  He  was  buried  from  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  March  24th.  Notice  had 
been  given  to  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  many  priests  and  laymen  journeyed  to  St. 
Patrick’s  to  do  honor  to  our  oldest  graduate.  Rev. 
T.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 

Of  Mr.  Samory’s  death,  all  the  news  we  have  is 
contained  in  the  following  clipping: — 

SAMORY. — Died  suddenly,  March  nth,  Chateau 
Saint  Sauveur,  at  Ecole  Seine  et  Marne,  Numa 
Joseph  Samory,  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Monthly  offers  its  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mr.  E.  H.  R.  Green  and 
Condolence  his  motber,  Mrs.  Hetty  Green,  and 
his  sister,  Miss  Sylvia,  in  the  great 
affliction  God  in  His  kind  providence  has  sent  to 
them.  Edward  PI.  Green,  a kind  husband  and  lov- 
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insr  father,  died  at  his  home,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
March  19th.  Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughter  had 
the  consolation  of  being  present  at  the  death-bed ; 
but  his  son,  who  lives  in  Texas,  was  unable  to  reach 
Vermont  before  his  father’s  death.  The  following, 
from  the  Sun's  account  of  Mr.  Green’s  death,  will 
account  for  our  expression  of  sympathy  : — “ The 
Greens  went  to  England,  and  in  London  E.  H.  R. 
Green,  their  son,  was  born  in  1868.  The  son  was 
educated  at  Fordham  College.  He  has  attained 
prominence  as  a Republican  leader  in  Texas,  and  as 
a manager  of  large  financial  interests.” 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  fourth, 
Jt.  Rev.  Father  Campbell,  S.  J.,  treated 

tSCtSirc  us  to  a very  interesting  lecture  on 
“ Aubrey  de  Vere.”  His  theme  was 
ail  the  more  appropriate  owing  to  the  recent  death 
of  that  illustrious  poet.  The  audience,  one  of  the 
largest  we  have  had  here  this  term,  was  most 
appreciative  and  interested.  Fr.  Campbell  de- 
livered the  lecture  with  his  usual  grace  and  fluency, 
and  seemed  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  his  subject. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  attention, 
and  time  and  again  elicited  the  generous  applause 
of  the  audience.  Among  those  present  were:  Flon. 
Thos.  B.  Connery,  ’53  ; Rev.  Daniel  O’Dwyer,  ’84; 
Dr.  Jas.  N.  Butler,  ’84 ; Rev.  M.  J.  McEnvoy,  ’77  ; 
Rev.  Jas.  N.  Aylward,  ’89;  Wm.  A.  Ferguson,  ’94; 
and  Francis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60. 

Because  of  the  demand  and  the  limi- 
ClK  Prom,  ted  number  of  boxes,  there  was  an 
auction  sale  of  the  same  at  Sherry’s, 
Sunday,  March  16th.  The  sale  was  a success.  The 
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class  of  1902  succeeded  in  bidding  in  a box.  The 
following  invitation  was  sent  out  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  Fordham  : — 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  second 
annual  Fordham  College  “ Prom,”  at  Sherry’s,  44th 
Street  and  Filth  Avenue,  Tuesday  evening,  April 
15th,  1902,  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  Athletic 
Fund. 

The  courtesy  of  an  immediate  reply  is  requested. 
Tickets,  $4.00  each,  will  be  issued  by  the  Treasurer, 
on  receipt  of  subscription,  payable  before  April  2d, 
1902. 

Robert  E.  McDonnell, 

Chairman  and  Treasurer, 

310  West  72d  Street. 

Executive  Committee. 


Mr.  G.  J.  Barry,  Sec’y 
Mr.  Isaac  Bell  Brennan 
Dr.  James  N.  Butler 
Mr.  John  Claffy 
Mr.  T.  E.  Crimmins 
Mr.  John  P.  Dunn 
Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn 


Mr.  Arthur  McAleenan 
Mr.  C.  J.  McCafferty 
Rev.  Daniel  H.  O’Dwyer 
Mr.  Francis  O’Neill 
Mr.  A.  X.  Phelan 
Mr.  Robert  Sasseen 
Mr.  Fritz  Williams 


Patronesses. 


Mrs,  M.  L.  Adams 
“ Samuel  Adams 
Miss  Adrien 
Mrs.  Alfred  V.  Amy 
“ William  Arnold 
“ S.  Ashman 
Miss  Anna  Aspell 
Mrs.  John  Aspell 
“ John  J.  Barry 
‘ ‘ Louis  Benziger 
“ Nicholas  C.  Benziger 
“ James  M.  Bingham 
“ J.  B.  Bissell 
The  Misses  Bouvier 
Mrs.  Thomas  Brady 
“ Isaac  Bell  Brennan 
“ M.  Brennan 
“ Charles  Astor  Bristed 
Miss  Bruner 


Mrs.  Walter  Burke 
“ James  A.  Burns 
Duncan  Butler 
James  Butler 
“ James  N.  Butler 
“ A.  P.  Butman 
“ Joseph  M.  Byrne 
“ Thomas  Byrnes 
“ John  P.  Carroll 
“ Francis  Chase 
“ George  E.  Chatilon 
“ John  Claffy 
“ G.  Clark 
“ Thomas  Colton 
“ Andrew  J.  Connick 
“ Richard  Croker 

Frederick  R.  Coudert 
“ Edmund  J.  Curry 
“ Michael  Dady 
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Mrs.  James  Deering 
“ John  Dempsey 
“ L.  P.  Di-Cesnola 
“ Charles  Doelger 
“ John  Vincent  Donohue 
“ M.  J.  Drummond 
“ T J.  Duffy 
Miss  Mary  Dunn 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Early 
“ Edward  Edebohls 
“ John  T.  Farley 
“ Joseph  A.  Farley 
“ E.  D . Farrell 
“ P.  Farrelly 
“ S.  Farrelly 
“ Thomas  L.  Feitner 
“ George  H.  Fearons 
“ William  A.  Ferguson 
“ Ferdinand  Ficker 
“ Martin  Fleming 
“ C.  V.  Fornes 
“ Thomas  P.  Fowler 
“ W.  K.  Gillette 
“ William  R.  Grace 
Hugh  J.  Grant 
“ Louis  F.  Haffen 
“ J.  Heurv  Haggerty 
“ D.  S.  Harrington” 

“ Peter  Hauck,  Jr. 

“ H.  Heide 
“ E.  C.  Horan 
“ F.  A.  Hoyt 
“ J.  Bruner  Huppel 
“ William  H.  Hurst 
“ John  L.  Jordan 
“ A.  Jova 
“ Edward  F.  Joyce 
“ Delancey  Kane 
“ John  P.  Kane 
“ Hugh  Kelly 
“ M.  L.  Kelly 
“ P.  J.  Kenedy 
“ W.  H.  Kenned. y 
“ Bryan  L.  Kennely 
“ Hugh  King 
“ E.  Kirby 
“ Fredrick  Kranich 
Miss  Anna  Leary 
Mrs.  L.  Ledwitk 
“ George  L.  Leitner 
“ Warren  Leslie 
Arthur  McAleenan 
“ Henry  McAleenan 
“ Henry  McAleenan,  Jr. 

“ Joseph  McAleenan 
“ C.  J.  McCafferty 
“•  Robert  McCafferty 
“ John  A.  McCall 


Mrs.  JosephjjjE. ‘McCall 
“ John  McCann 
“ David  McClure 
“ John  A.  McOreery 
“ J.  E.  McCrossen 
“ Henry  T.  McCoun 
11  Peter  McDonnell 
“ John  T.  McDonough 
“ Constantine  J.  McGuire 
“ P.  McGuire 
“ C.  E.  McKenna 
“ Samuel  McMillan 
“ Stephen  Me Partland 

“ G.  D.  Mackay 

Miss  Martine 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Martine 
“ Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
“ P.  C.  Meehan 
“ John  Morgan 
“ Attilio  Morosini 
“ H.  D.  Morrison 
“ J.  M.  Murray 
“ Morgan  J.  d'Brien 
11  Myles  O’Brien 
“ Joseph  O’Brien 
“ D.  J.  O'Connor 
“ Daniel  O’Day 
“ E.  O’Donovan 
“ Edward  F.  O’Dwyer 
“ John  O’Dwyer 
“ Herman  Oelrichs 
“ James  O'Gorman 
“ Mary  O’Neill 
“ P.  Francis  O’Neill 
“ Henry  S.  Orr 
“ T.  G.  Patten 
“ A.  Pettit 
“ A X.  Phalen 
“ James  Phalen 
“ Irwin  A.  Powel 
“ Maurice  Power 
“ .T.  J.  Pulleyn 

“ Henry  D.  Purroy 
“ Francis  J.  Quinlan 
“ J.  Reynes 
“ P.  Rhodes 
“ W.  J.  De  Rivera 
“ R.  Rodriguez 
“ Edward  Rowan 
“ F.  X.  Sadlier 
“ D.  B.  Safford 
“ M.  Sasseen 
“ Charles  M.  Schwab 
J.  Duggan  Schwab 
“ William  Schickel 
J.  Schmidt 
“ C.  M.  Seibert 
“ J.  Roosevelt  Slianley 
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Mrs.  John  C.  Sheehan 
“ William  F.  Sheehan 
“ R.  Eminet  Shields 
“ John  Slater 
“ George  La  Breche  Smith 
“ James  T.  Smith 
“ A.  G.  Stone 
“ Simon  Sterns 
“ James  F.  Swanton 
“ Paul  G.  Thebaud 

Mrs.  1 


Mrs.  August  Thiery 
“ F.  C.  Travers 
“ Vincent  P.  Travers 
Miss  Treacy 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Treacy 
“ V.  Paul  Trevor 
“ | Charles  Wade 
“ J.  J.  Walsh 
“ C.  F.  Walters 
“ Whalen 
Williams 


W.  J.  M.,  ’03. 


Tordfoamensia. 


-HEN  this  issue  of  the  Monthly  makes  its 
appearance,  the  Easter  vacation,  with  its 
joys  and  pleasures,  its  freedom  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  and  everything  that  requires 
study,  will  have  passed,  and  we  will  be  once  more 
experiencing  the  pains  and  trials  of  College  life. 
But  how  quickly  this  season  of  the  scholastic  year 
passes,  those  who  have  been  here  in  former  years 
know.  The  numerous  sports  that  may  be  indulged 
in  during  the  spring  makes  this  season  the  delight  of 
all  college  students.  Baseball  has  been  successfully 
launched,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasant  antici- 
pations to  the  games  scheduled  to  be  played  on  the 
Fordham  Campus. 


The  student  body  ought  to  be  well  represented 
at  the  Fordham  “ Prom  ” which  is  to  be  held  at 
Sherry’s  on  April  15th.  At  the  request  of  parents 
or  guardians,  permission  will  be  granted  to  the  resi- 
dent students  to  remain  in  the  city  overnight. 
Many  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  concession. 


4§4 


THE  FORTH  AM  MONTHL  Y. 


At  the  solemn  anniversary  Mass  sung  on  March 
20th,  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the 
city,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Andrew  J.  Heide, 
the  student  body  was  represented  by  Alphonse 
Edebohls,  ’02,  Edmund  O'Connor,  ’05,  and  R. 
Campbell  Maher,  ’05.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  was  present 
in  the  sanctuary. 

One  of  the  witty  residents  of  4th  Avenue  corridor 
recently  made  a tour  of  the  rooms  during  the  first 
study  period,  carrying  a box  of  tacks.  The  rest  of 
this  incident  is^obvious  to  all  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  this  joker’s  acquaintance,  but  for  those  who  have 
not  this  honor,  we  will  add  his  facetious  remark  on 
that  occasion.  He  claimed  to  be  a tax  collector. 
The  room-mate  of  such  a joker  must  display  fre- 
quent signs  of  antipathy. 

The  aristocratic  section  of  the  same  avenue  men- 
tioned in  the  last  paragraph,  not  long  ago  petitioned 
the  authorities  to  put  an  end  to  the  outlandish  noise 
which  disturbed  their  slumber  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  petition  had  its  effect; 
but  instead  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disturbance,  the 
authorities  ordered  the  boy  who  was  the  cause  of 
it  not  to  do  it  during  the  study  period.  Now  the 
infernal  scraping  and  grating  is  heard,  every  morn- 
ing, between  six  and  half  past.  An  exerciser  may  be 
a good  developer  of  the  muscles,  but  a contrivance 
such  as  this  boy  uses  ought  to  be  rigged  up  on  the 
roof. 

On  March  20th  the  semi-annual  debate  was  held 
in  the  Armory  Hall.  The  question  debated  was: 
Resolved — That  a censorship  of  the  press  should  be 
established.”  Messrs.  A.  Edebohls  and  J.  McDonald 
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upheld  the  affirmative,  while  Messrs.  S.  McLaughlin 
and  V.  Krauss  spoke  for  the  negative.  The  decision 
will  be  announced  at  the  next  debate.  The  students 
of  the  College  course  and  several  members  of  the 
faculty  were  present. 

The  question  for  the  next  debate  is:  Resolved — 
“That  the  enthusiasm  manifested  towards  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  is  derogatory  to  the  American 
character.”  Messrs.  W.  Henry  Hoyt  and  J.  Mc- 
Loughlin  were  appointed  on  the  affirmative  and 
Messrs.  E.  Swetnam  and  C.  Murn  on  the  negative. 


RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S 
COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  N.  Y.,  MARCH  2d,  1902. 

Whereas  : The  members  of  the  Junior  Class  have  heard  with 
sincere  regret  of  the  affliction  which  has  lately  befallen 
the  family  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  classmate,  John 
B.  Smith  ; and 

Whereas  : While  bowing  to  the  will  of  Providence,  we  neverthe- 
less feel  how  grievous  is  the  loss  of  one  so  dear  as  a 
brother,  hence  be  it 

Resolved  : That  we  extend  to  our  esteemed  classmate  and  his 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  hour  of 
affliction,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  : That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the 
Fordham  Monthly. 

( William  E.  Keane, 
Committee  J J.  W.  Blauvelt, 

( J.  J.  O’Rourke. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  So- 
ciety was  held  on  March  15th.  The  subject  debated 
was  : Resolved — “ That  strikes  are  right  and  are  on 
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the  whole  a benefit  to  the  laboring  class.”  Messrs. 
M.  Linnehan  and  L.  Hartman  spoke  for  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Messrs.  J.  McLaughlin  and  W.  Strain  for 
the  negative.  The  debate  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  affirmative. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 

The  new  desks  prove  quite  an  attraction  in  the 
study  hall.  It  is  true,  we  waited  long  for  them,  but 
it  was  well  worth  our  while.  They  are  larger  every 
way  than  the  old  ones  and  are  much  brighter  in  color, 
being  of  a light  oak.  We  trust  that  ere  their  day  is 
run,  as  much  solid  learning  will  be  acquired  over 
their  lids  as  over  the  discarded  ones.  Out  through 
the  window  or  down  the  stairway  went  those  time 
and  knife-worn  relics  we  were  wont  to  gaze  upon. 
Let  past  decades  chant  their  praises  ; we  will  conse- 
crate the  new  ones  by  our  earnest  study. 

Up  to  date  we  have  just  92  boarders  on  Second. 
The  year  ’92  bragged  of  96  boarders,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  must  have  been  the  register 
number.  If  so,  we  could  beat  that  long  since  by 
crossing  the  100  limit.  There  are  but  two  empty 
desks  now  in  the  study  hall,  and  the  men  from  the 
corridor  do  insist  on  using  them. 

To  our  gymnasium  stock  a set  of  boxing-gloves 
has  been  added.  They  remained  stainless  for  some 
time,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Easter  holidays  the 
representatives  of  the  Republics  of  Mexico  and  Cuba 
undertook  to  try  the  gloves.  We  do  not  know 
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what  rules  were  followed,  as  each  representative,  all 
mindless  of  self  and  of  the  activity  of  his  opponent, 
endeavored  to  see  how  many  blows  he  could  get  in, 
not  ward  off.  Since  then  several  other  nations  have 
tried  friendly  bouts. 


The  following  is  the  schedule  for  the  Invincibles 
for  the  coming  season  : — 

April  13  Tribune  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 16  Riverview  Military  Academy  at  Pough. 

“ 23  Boys’  High  School  at  Brooklyn. 

“ 30  Peter  Cooper  High  School  at  Fordham. 

May  3 Polytechnic  Institute  at  Fordham. 

“ 7 Open. 

“ 8 St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Fordham. 

“ 10  Englewood  Field  Club  at  Fordham. 

“ 11  Lexington  Ave.  A.  C.  “ “ 

“ 25  Riverside  A.  C.  “ “ 

“ 28  Betts  Academy  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

“ 30  A.  M. — St.  Aloysius  Cadets  at  Fordham. 

“ “ P.  M.— Tiger  A.  C. 

June  1 Cumberland  A.  C.  at  Fordham. 

“ 4 Eastman  Business  College  at  Fordham. 

“ 7 Englewood  Field  Club  “ “ 

“ 11  Westerleigh  Institute  at  West  New 

Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

“ 14  Crescent  A.  C.  at  Bay  Ridge. 


The  members  of  Second  Division  extend  their 
earnest  sympathies  to  William  Murphy,  who  lost  a 
brother  during  the  holidays. 

We  also  offer  our  sincerest  condolence  to  Arthur 
Morley  and  Frank  Lindon,  both  of  whom  lost  their 
dear  mothers  during  the  month. 

Cecil  Fitch,  ’06. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


About  fifteen  candidates  for  the  Tyros  are  hard  at 
work  every  day  under  the  direction  of  Coach  Old- 
shue,  who  expects  to  have  the  team  picked  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.  VVe  hope  to  have  a good  team. 

The  Tyro  Reserves  have  organized  and  are  also 
getting  into  shape.  Rudolph  McGovern  is  mana- 
ger, and  John  Curley,  captain.  The  Minims,  not 
to  be  behind  in  the  race,  have  elected  Alfred  Pati, 
manager,  Columbus  Healy,  assistant  manager,  and 
Richard  O’Gorman,  captain.  Another  team  has  been 
started  among  the  Spanish-speaking  boys,  so  that  the 
national  game  will  not  languish  on  Third  at  least. 

A good  custom  has  been  started  by  some  of  the 
boys — that  of  presenting  a book  to  the  Reading 
Room.  Those  who  have  instituted  the  custom  are 
the  following : John  Ryan,  Alfred  Rigny,  John 
Campbell,  Charles  Milligan,  Loring  Black  and  Leo 
Murray.  If  this  practice  should  continue,  we  would 
soon  have  a valuable  little  library. 

Many  needed  improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  Division  of  late,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Rev.  Father  Minister.  Strong  wire  screens  have 
been  placed  on  the  basement  windows,  so  that  the 
number  of  panes  of  glass  broken  by  stray  balls,  etc., 
is  gradually  diminishing.  Among  the  other  improve- 
ments are  new  curtains  for  the  study-hall,  newly- 
furnished  chairs  for  the  parlor,  a bicycle  rack,  seats 
for  the  back  porch  and  several  improvements  about; 
the  grounds. 
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Some  useless  apparatus  has  been  removed  from 
the  gymnasium,  thus  enlarging  the  play  room.  There 
isn’t  much  left  there  now  except  the  punching  bag 
and  the  mat,  yes,  and  the  shop.  If  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  only  turned  his  attention  to  gymnasiums  instead 
of  libraries,  there  might  have  been  some  hope,  but, 
alas!  he  was  never  a boy.  Meantime  we  are  invest- 
ing in  “ ph}'Sical  training  simplified  ; no  apparatus.” 

There  is  a rumor  afloat  that  we  are  to  have  a new 
gymnasium,  but  we  fear  it  is  only  a rumor. 

“ Only  this  and  nothing  more.” 

A little  lamp  is  kept  burning  every  evening  be- 
fore the  statue  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  study 
hall,  that  she  may  obtain  for  us  success  in  our  stud- 
ies and  progress  in  virtue.  Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  a tradition  at  Fordham,  and  the  students 
at  the  Hall  do  not  wish  to  be  behind  hand  in  this 
respect. 

Following  are  the  players  selected  by  the  coach  to 
represent  the  Tyros  on  the  diamond  this  season  : — 
Seiler,  pitcher  ; Nolan,  catcher;  Oswald,  1st  base; 
O’Brien,  2d  base  ; Murray,  short-stop  ; Beckett,  3d 
base  ; Zambrano,  left  field  ; V.  Gleises,  centre  field  ; 
Galvin,  right  field  ; Black  and  Fleming,  substitutes. 

Our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Kelly,  ’87,  and 
Mr.  McTigue,  coach  of  the  Fordhams,  for  their  kind 
interest  in  our  baseball  field.  Thanks  to  their  efforts, 
our  diamond  has  been  newly  surveyed  and  a better 
site  chosen.  The  necessary  lines  have  been  laid  out 
and  marked,  so  that  our  diamond  is  now  a model  of 
its  kind. 

Paul  Gleises, 

Second  Academic. 
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Athletics 


■^ORDHAM  played  the  first  game  of  the  sea- 
IJjjnlr  son  Sunday,  March  24th,  with  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  team.  The  score  was  8 to  2 
in  our  favor.  Charley  McKenna  was  in  the  box  for 
the  visitors  part  of  the  game. 

The  Varsity  has  been  practising  daily  outdoors, 
when  the  weather  permitted,  and  when  it  has  been 
too  cold  have  practised  in  the  cage.  The  prospects 
for  a winning  team  have  never  seemed  so  bright,  and 
on  all  sides  are  heard  expressions  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  Varsity  of  1902. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association,  held 
March  12th,  J.  Fallon,  ’04,  was  elected  Manager  of 
the  football  team  for  the  season  of  1902.  Mr. 
Fallon  has  lost  no  time  in  arranging  games,  and 
promises  to  give  Fordham  the  best  football  schedule 
she  has  had  in  years. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  wearing  of  the  letter  F was  put  before 
the  meeting,  and  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Fitzpatrick,  Hoyt,  White  and  Fallon  was  appointed 
to  determine  upon  those  who  were  entitled  to  wear 
the  letter.  The  bestowing  of  the  F on  our  athletes 
is  the  only  way  we  have  of  showing  our  appreciation 
of  their  efforts  to  win  honor  and  glory  for  Ford- 
ham  in  the  field  of  Athletics.  The  committee 
appointed  should  confer  the  letter  only  on  those  who 
are  judged  worthy  of  it.  We  should  be  more  strict 
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in  this  matter  of  the  letter — let  it  be  an  honor  that 
must  be  worked  for,  and  thereby  give  some  distinc- 
tion to  our  athletes. 

C.  A.  Dady,  ’04,  has  been  elected  captain  of  the 
Reserves  lor  the  coming  season. 


Schedule  of  the  Reserves. 

Sat.  April  5 Yale  Freshman  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Sun.  “ 13  St.  Alphonsus  Club  at  Fordham. 

Sun.  “ 20  Manhattanville  A.  C.  at  “ 

Sat.  “ 26  Worrall  Hall  Mil.  Acad.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
-Sun.  “ 27  Cathedral  Club  at  Fordham. 

Sat.  May  3 Everett  College  A.  A.  at  Fordham. 
VVed.  “ 7 Morris  High  School  at  Fordham. 

Sat.  “ 10  Stevens  Inst.  Soph,  and  Freshman  at 
Fordham. 

Wed.  “ 14  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
Wed.  “ 28  Nyack  Mil.  Acad.,  Nyack  on  Hudson, N.  Y. 

A game  will  be  played  every  Sunday  afternoon 
on  the  Fordham  Campus. 


fordham  ttlon  Opening  Game. 

Easily  Defeated  the  Team  of  C.  C.  N.  Y.  by  a 
Score  of  16-3. 

With  a cold  wind  blowing  across  the  diamond 
that  chilled  the  players  to  the  marrow,  Fordham 
College  and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
opened  their  baseball  season  yesterday  at  Fordham, 
the  former  team  winning  easily  by  a score  of  16  to  3. 
Up  to  the  fourth  inning  it  was  nip  and  tuck,  but 
after  that  the  City  College  men  went  to  pieces 
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Robertson’s  one-hand  catch  and  O’Brien’s  batting 
were  the  features  of  the  game.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  0.  A.  E. 

Keane,  cf 2 1 0 0 0 

Swetnam, 2b. . ..3  12  2 2 

Butler,  c 2 2 16  1 0 

O’Brien,  3b 4 3 0 2 0 

Mitchell,  If 1 0 10  1 

Robert’n,  lb....O  3 7 0 0 
Hartman,  ss. . . 10  10  2 

Dempsey,  rf. ..  .1  0 0 0 1 

Crossen,  p 1 1 0 0 0 

Ewald,  ss 0 0 0 1 0 

Oliver,  rf 1 0 0 0 0 

Doscher,  p 0 0 0 1 0 


C.  C.  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
Goldberg,  cf — 2 2 10  1 

Roberts,  If 0 0 3 1 0 

He’ricks,  2b. . . .0  3 2 2 2 

Miller,  lb 1 0 12  0 1 

Sul’n,  3b  & ss.  ..0  0 2 4 2 

Acker,  c 0 0 4 1 2 

Cox,  ss  &i.3b . . . .0  0 0 0 1 

O’Meara,  rf 0 0 1 0 1 

Hamilton,  p. ..  .0  114  0 


Totals 3 6*26  12  10 


Totals 16  11  27  7 6 

* Ewald  out  for  running  out  of  line. 


C.  C.  N.  Y 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0—3 

Fordham 0 4 0 3 0 2 0 2 5 — 16 


Two-base  hits — O’Brien,  2.  Sacrifice  hits — Butler,  2.  First  base 
on  balls— Off  Hamilton,  1 ; off  Doscher,  1 ; off  Sullivan,  3.  Struck 
out — By  Crossen,  10;  by  Hamilton,  3 ; by  Doscher,  5;  by  Sullivan, 
l.  Stolen  bases — Butler,  O’Brien  2.  Robertson,  Hartman,  Demp- 
sey. Wild  pitch— Crossen.  Passed  balls— Acker,  2.  Time  of 
game — 2 hours.  Umpire — Mr.  Peartree. 


Princeton,  9;  Fordham,  i. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Fordham 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 — 1 

Princeton 1 0 2 0 0 0 1 0 5 — 9 


The  games  with  New  York  League  and  Rutgers 
were  cancelled  on  account  of  rain. 

V.  Oldshue,  ’02. 


exchanges. 


F 


ROM  a Student’s  Note-book,”  in  the  St  Mary  s 
^ Chimes , discusses  the  essence,  form  and  tech- 


nique of  poetrv.  “ The  soul  alone,”  the 
writer  remarks,  “ can  comprehend  the  essence  of  true 
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poetry,  and  the  language  of  the  soul,  we  know,  is  si- 
lence. “ With  regrets  for  the  impoverishment  of 
language  in  providing  a suitable  definition  of  what 
has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  many  who  could 
write  but  could  not  define  it,  the  writer  sums  it  up 
as  “ The  expression  of  the  beautiful  in  rythmical  lan- 
guage.’' The  two  essential  elements  for  the  correct 
definition  of  the  term  are  here,  but  can  the  multitude 
of  feelings  that  enter  into  poetry  be  resolved  into 
forms  of  “ beauty  ” without  giving  that  word  a 
wider  signification  than  the  most  careful  usage  will 
warrant? — The  verse  in  this  number  is  very  good. 
Among  others,  “ Thoughts  of  Home  ” is  conspicuous 
for  its  ease,  grace  and  simplicity  and  the  embodiment 
of  much  feeling  in  a few  lines. 

The  William  and  Mary  College  Monthly  invariably 
has  something  in  the  humorous  line.  “ A Letter  from 
a Father  to  a Son  who  has  been  Elected  President  of 
the  Final  Ball  at  College,”  together  with  “Dick’s 
Three  Loves,”  are  excellent  creations  in  their  way,  but 
can  hardly  be  classed,  as  they  are,  under  the  Literary 
Department. 

“ The  Poetry  of  Chaucer  ” enumerates  some  of  the 
qualities  that  render  that  poet’s  Canterbury  Tales 
of  interest  to  the  modern  reader,  and  comments  on 
the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage in  demonstrating  adaptability  to  literary  ex- 
pression. 

The  February  Abbey  Student  is  worthy  of  careful 
perusal.  The  criticisms  of  Juliet  and  Cordelia  bear 
evidence  of  intimacy  in  the  drama  and  advance  the 
most  plausible  interpretation  of  these  two  Shakes 
pearian  heroines.  The  shorter  sketches,  however, 
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are  not  nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  the  more  serious 
articles,  among  which  they  are  interspersed.  “ Ed- 
die’s Drum”  is  a sorry  specimen.  The  reader  presses 
an  anxious  inquiry  as  what  happened  to  poor  little 
Eddie.  “ Some  Thoughts  on  Music  ” analyses  the 
nature  and  properties  of  that  “ universal  language 
of  mankind,”  and  demonstrates  in  a masterly  way  its 
value  to  men,  although  most  people  seem  to  enjoy 
music  for  the  sensual  pleasure  derived  therefrom  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  art  only,  contrary  to  the  con- 
victions of  the  writer. 

“ Our  Hero,”  the  opening  poem  of  the  S.  V.  C. 
Student , is  worthy  of  note.  The  same  subject  is  well 
treated  in  the  biographical  sketch  entitled  “ George 
Washington.”  On  the  whole,  the  paper  gives  credit 
to  its  editors,  although  an  exchange  column  would 
add  much  to  its  general  tone  and  efficiency. 

Woods  and  Waters,  a wild  life  magazine  published 
quarterly  at  212  East  105th  Street,  New  York,  found 
its  way  most  unexpectedly  into  our  Sanctum,  and 
proved  itself  a most  entertaining  visitor.  The  editor- 
in-chief,  Harry  V.  Radford,  was  a student  at  Ford- 
ham  early  in  the  nineties.  Woods  and  Waters  is  only 
live  years  old,  yet  it  has  won  for  itself  an  enviable 
reputation.  Through  Mr.  Radford’s  efforts  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  passed  a bill  for  the  restor- 
ation of  Moose  to  the  Adirondack  forests,  and  now 
the  energetic  editor,  by  letter  and  editorial,  is  urging 
upon  sportsmen  the  country  over  the  necessity  of 
rescuing  from  extermination  the  Black  Bear  of 
the  Adirondacks.  We  hope  Woods  and  Waters  will 
succeed  as  well  in  its  Black  Bear  Campaign  as  it  did 
in  its  efforts  to  preserve  from  extinction  the  Grand- 
est of  the  grand,  the  majestic  Moose. 

W.  Henry  Hoyt,  ’02. 
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Book  Reviews. 


The  Golden  Lily.  By  Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York.  Price — 40  cents. 

We  read  this  little  volume  with  much’pleasure  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  scene  is  laid  in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  is  charmingly  described  for  us  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative.  A beautiful  chalice,  called [from  its  exquisite  de- 
sign and  workmanship  “ The  Golden  Lily,”  had  disappeared  from 
among  the  church  plate  of  ascertain  abbey.  The  plot  of  the  story 
is  concerned  with  the  loss  of  this  precious  vessel  andjits  final  recov- 
ery. The  book  will  interest  young  readers  because  of  the  stirring 
events  related,  while  its  pleasing  style  and  historical  references  will 
give  it  value  in  the  eyes  of  more  mature  readers. 

Bob  o’  Link.  By  Mary  ;T.  Waggaman.  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York.  Price — 40  cents. 

A pleasing  tale  of  a little  mountain  girl, Svho  never  knew  a mother's 
care,  but  was  brought  up  as  a child  of  nature Jby  a kind  though  un- 
believing grandfather.  A few  pious  books  left  by  a dead  mother 
serve  to  instil  in  the  little  girl’s  mind  the  principles  which  after- 
wards lead  to  her  conversion.  Meantime  she  is  exposed  to  the 
machinations  of  a wily  aunt,  whose  schemes,  however,  she  defeats, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  old  hunter,  “ Dobbs”  by  name,  who  has 
always  taken  a kindly. .interest  in  her  welfare.  The  story  leads  us 
up  to  the  pleasing  time  when  the  old  grandfather,  who  has  been  a 
brave  soldier  in  his  day  and  bears  the  rank  of  Colonel,  has  given  up 
his  pagan  authors  and  begun  to  study  the  claims  of  the  true  religion, 
while  Dobbs  “ is  ready  to  follow  where  his  Colonel  leads.” 

The  Berkeleys.  By  Emma  Howard  Wright.  Benziger  Brothers, 
NewJYork.  Price — 40  cents. 

The  above  tale  furnishes  a good  example  of  the  differences  in 
character  which  may  exist  between  two  members  of  the  same  family. 
Dora 'Berkeley  is  a modest,  thoughtful  and  unselfish  girl ; her  sister 
Pauline  is  proud  selfish,  and  haughty.  When  a change  of  fortune 
occurs  and  the  Berkeleys,  who  had  once  been  very  wealthy,  are  re- 
duced to  comparative  poverty,  the  character  of  Dora  is  bettered  by 
the  change,  while  that  of  her  sister  is  rendered  more  overbearing  than 
ever.  Dora’s  virtue  is  rewarded  even  in  this  life,  for  a wealthy  gen- 
tleman chooses  her  as  a companion  for  his  invalid  daughter,  and  after 
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the  latter’s  death  bestows  upon  Dora  an'ample  dowry,  which  enables 
her  to  place  her  family  in  comfortable  circumstances  for  life.  Un- 
happy Pauline  is  sent  off  to  a convent  in  France,  where,  let  us  hope, 
she  acquired  the  courteous  manners  and  unselfish  ways  of  her 
religious  teachers. 

Spiritual  Pepper, ~and  Salt.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Stang,  D.  D.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York.  Price — 30  cents. 

Bunt  and  Bill.  By  Clara  Mulholland.  Benziger  Bros.  Price 
— 45  cents. 

This  is  an  entertaining  little  story  describing  the  separation  for 
many  years  of  a devoted  brother  and  sister,  with  their  various 
changes  of  fortune  before  they  are  finally  united.  “Bunt”  and 
“Bill”  are  interesting  characters,  though  somewhat  too  mature  for 
children  of  their  age.  “ The  Little  Strolling  Fairy  ” will  surely  win 
the  hearts  of  all  juvenile  readers  and  make  them  wish  to  have  met 
such  a charming  little  personage.  After  reading  the  story,  we  feel 
that  there  are  still  plenty  of  good  people  in  the  world — an  excellent 
recommendation  for  any  book. 
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Tn  Itiemoriam. 


Most  Rev.  Michael  Augustine  Corrigan,  D.  D. 

“ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ! ” 

Who  sleeps  in  death  upon  this  splendid  bier, 

Bid  by  hisBoving  God  to  cease  from  strife, 

As  this  sweet  solemn  chant  falls  on  the  ear  ? 

’Tis  he  whose  memory  starts  the  unbidden  tear, 

Who  toiled  so  long  for  what  was  true  and  best, 
Who  knew  Christ’s  will  and  did  it  without  fear  ; 

Loved  by  the  great  and  by  the  lowly  blest, 

Called  to  a crown  of  glory  and  unending  rest  ! 

Ah  ! ye,  who  see  the  morning  sun  arise 
In  purple  glory  o’er  the  eastern  hills, 

Tinting  the  azure  of  the  summer  skies, 

And  listen  as  the  lark  his  glad  song  trills, 

Cease  from  the  grief  that  every  bosom  fills  ; 

For  hill  and  dale,  the  sky,  the  land  and  sea 
Rejoice, — at  God’s  command  all  nature  thrills, 

The  lark  mounts  high  in  tuneful  ecstasy. 

That  a great  saintly  soul  from  care  and  pain  is  free. 

And  ye,  who  seek  to  make  the  whole  world  yours. 
And  ye,  who  thirst  for  greatness  and  for  fame, 
Who  wade  through  bloodshedand  through  awful  wars. 
To  leave  behind  you, — what  ? A hated  name  ! 
Cease  from  you  cruel  infamy  and  shame. 

Cease  from  your  crimes,  and  gaze  upon  the  dead  ! 
He  knew  not  sin,  nor  avarice  nor  blame, 

But  by  his  love  of  God  and  man  was  led 
Till  fame  undying  shines  above  his  hallowed  head. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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in  metnoriam. 


The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Michael  A.  Corrigan. 
(Died  May  5th,  1902.) 

The  hush  of  death  was  there 
Within  the  Cathedral  vast, 

As  the  mourning  throng  with  many  a prayer 
Filed  sorrowfully  past 
The  bier,  on  which  in  solemn  state, 

Alas  ! though  turned  to  clay, 

The  well-beloved,  the  truly  great 
And  good  Archbishop  lay. 


There  in  his  deadly  sleep 

He  rests,  his  work  well  done, 

While  sorrowing  hearts  in  silence  weep 
For  the  friend  forever  gone. 

No  more  beneath  that  sacred  roof 
Shall  ring  his  earnest  voice. 

Pleading  from  sin  to  keep  aloof, 

And  in  God’s  love  rejoice. 


His  was  a life  of  love 

For  the  lowly  and  the  poor, 

Seeking  through  guidance  from  above 
Their  welfare  to  secure  ; 

The  widow’s  grief,  the  orphan’s  tear, 
To  sooth  and  wipe  away, 

To  strike  injustice  without  fear, 

And  base  oppression  slay. 
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Firm  in  the  cause  of  right, 

Gentle  beyond  compare. 

In  churchmen’s  ranks  a pillar  of  light 
With  a will  to  do  and  dare. 

Just  in  his  estimate  of  men, 

Proof  against  envy’s  dart, 

Even  in  hours  of  trial  when 
It  pierced  his  loving  heart. 

God’s  Holy  Will  be  done. 

He  has  freed  from  earthly  strain 
His  Church’s  glorious  favorite  son — 

Earth’s  loss  is  Heaven’s  gain. 

Peace  to  the  gentle  heart  whose  love 
To  all  was  freely  given, 

And  may  he  in  the  realms  above 
Share  the  true  joys  of  Heaven. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  Eng.,  03. 


magazine  and  Book  Illustration. 


S LARGE  and  well  pleased  audience  attended 
the  lecture  which  the  Rev.  Fr.  Brosnan,  S.  J., 
delivered  in  the  Armory  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  April  8th.  The  subject  was  “ Magazine 
and  Book  Illustration.  ” Fr.  Brosnan,  though  obliged 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  use  many 
technical  terms,  spoke  in  a way  that  could  be  under- 
stood by  all,  and  showed  that  he  had  a complete 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  The  lecture  was  all  the 
more  interesting  because  it  treated  of  an  art,  the 
intricacies  of  which  are  to  many  persons  unknown, 
and  the  lecturer  elucidated  points  which  before 
seemed  almost  a mystery.  That  the  lecture  was 
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appreciated  was  manifest  from  the  frequent  and 
generous  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  lecture  is  too  long  for  publication  in  its 
entirety.  The  following  is  a brief  account: — 

The  beginnings  of  book-illustration  lie  far  back 
in  the  obscurity  of  unwritten  history;  so  remote, 
indeed,  that  we  suspect  its  nameless  author  has 
no  meagre  share  in  the  ott-repeated  wish  of  the 
countless  generations  of  readers,  that  “ blessings 
be  upon  the  head  of  Cadmus  the  Phoenician,  or 
whoever  it  was  that  invented  books.”  Certain  it  is 
that  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  illuminated  with 
marvelous  skill  the  chapter-heads  of  those  parch- 
ment volumes  transcribed  by  them  with  so  patient 
a toil,  and  to  which  the  learning  of  all  after-ages  is 
so  vastly  indebted  ; and  their  work  possesses  a 
durability  and  brilliance  which  the  advancement  of 
to-day  can  scarcely  rival.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this 
tendency  towards  illustration  far  to  seek  ; long  ago 
did  Horace  tell  us, 

“ The  scenes  that  lie 
In  fact  or  fancy  neath  the  trusty  eye 
More  lively  impress  on  our  spirit  make 
Than  those  which  entrance  thro’  the  hearing  take.” 

And  as  men  began  to  seek  new  methods  of  bring- 
ing home  old  truths,  the  art  of  the  illustrator  grew 
in  importance.  The  subject,  then,  is  an  extensive 
one— too  extensive,  in  fact,  to  allow  us  to  do  more 
than  make  a few  remarks  on  the  three  principal 
kinds  of  plates  : 

1.  The  Intaglio  plate. 

2.  The  Surface  plate,  including 

a)  The  Lithograph, 

b)  The  Collotype. 

3.  The  Relief  plate,  including 
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a)  The  Wood-cut, 

b)  The  Copperplate,  and  Steel  Engraving, 

c)  The  Mezzotint, 

d)  The  Photogravure,  and  The  Half-tone. 

The  Intaglio  Plate. 

In  the  intaglio  plate  the  design  is  cut  into  the 
metal  surface.  There  are  various  ways  of  “incis- 
ing” or  “sinking  in”  the  design,  of  which  we  shall 
give  only  one. 

The  plate  is  first  coated  with  zinc  oxide  rendered 
very  uniform  and  smooth  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
and  the  design  is  then  traced  thereon  with  an  oily 
ink.  The  coating  is  then  washed  with  zinc  chloride 
which  hardens  the  parts  not  protected  by  the  ink, 
while  those  that  have  been  traced  are  left  soft. 
When  these  have  been  removed  by  brushes,  etc.,  the 
design  is  left  in  intaglio. 

This  method,  being  comparatively  slow,  is  now 
little  used. 


The  Surface  Plate. 

Here,  the  design  is  not  sunk  beneath  the  surface, 
out  lies  flat  upon  it.  There  is  a homely  illustration 
of  the  method,  with  which  all  of  us  are  unconsciously 
familiar.  For  we  have  but  to  press  a blotter  upon 
the  undry  letter  to  our  friend,  or  the  pen-an-ink 
sketch  wherewith  we  fill  a leisure  moment,  and  the 
words  or  design  we  have  traced  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  is  reproduced,  in  reverse,  upon  the  blotter. 

There  are  two  methods  : a)  A lithograph  is  a pic- 
ture or  writing  on  stone,  in  such  a manner  that  ink 
impressions  can  be  taken  therefrom.  The  art  of 
lithography  was  invented  by  Aloys  Senefelder  of 
Munich,  about  1796  A.  D.  The  stone  used  is  a com- 
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pact,  slaty  limestone,  of  a yellowish  color  and  fine 
grain,  and  is  usually  known  as  lithographic  stone  ; 
the  best  comes  from  Bavaria,  but  others  are  got 
from  England,  France,  Greece  and  Canada. 

The  stone  is  prepared  by  grinding,  in  order  to 
give  it  a grained  or  slightly  roughened  surface,  on 
which  the  design  is  drawn  with  a lithographic  crayon 
precisely  as  it  is  to  appear  in  print,  but  reversed. 
Instead  of  crayon,  the  design  may  be  made  with  pen 
or  brush  in  lithographic  ink,  in  which  case  the 
smooth  native  surface  of  the  stone  is>  not  roughened. 
The  design  having  been  made,  the  stone  is  etched 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  flooded  with  a solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic  in  water.  The  acid  decomposes 
the  soap  of  the  crayon  or  ink — soap  is  merely  an 
alkali  salt  of  a fatty  acid, — and  leaves  the  marked 
surface  in  a condition  that  fits  it  to  absorb  oily  inks  ; 
the  gum-water  covers  with  an  adherent  film  all 
those  parts  not  touched  by  the  crayon  or  ink. 

The  stone  is  next  passed  on  to  the  printer,  who 
“ washes  out  ” the  picture  with  turpentine,  after 
which  the  image  appears  faintly  defined  in  white. 
To  print  from  it  an  inking-roller  is  now  passed  over 
the  stone;  the  wet,  gummed  surface  resists  the  ink 
and  remains  clean,  while  the  design  takes  up  the  ink 
and  readily  gives  it  back  to  paper  under  pressure  in 
the  press. 

The  use  of  stone  as  the  plate  material  is  attended 
with  two  difficulties  ; owing  to  its  scarcity  it  is  costly, 
while  the  storage  of  old  plates  is  rendered  a serious 
inconvenience  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of  each 
piece.  Recently,  however,  American  enterprise  has 
overcome  both  of  these  objections,  by  substituting 
for  stone  aluminum,  which  at  one-tenth  the  price  and 
a fraction  of  the  weight  gives  equally  fine  artistic 
results. 
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b)  The  Collotype,  as  its  name  indicates,  uses  gel- 
atine for  stone ; but  the  process  is  the  same.  The 
picture,  however,  is  smoother  and  softer,  owing  to 
the  grain  of  the  gelatine  surface.  As  examples  of 
lithographic  work,  we  may  mention  the  bill-boards 
and  advertisements  which  obtrude  themselves  upon 
us  at  every  turn,  not  a few  of  which  are  executed 
with  considerable  skill. 

The  Relief  Plate. 

But  the  chief  method  of  book-illustration  is  by 
means  of  raised  types.  Movable  letter-types  were 
invented  by  Guttenberg,  about  the  year  1450,  A.  D., 
but  the  art  of  cutting  out  designs  on  blocks  of  wood 
and  of  printing  from  them  is  of  earlier  date.  Now- 
adays, the  use  of  corrosive  acids  and  photographic 
processes  has  rendered  easy  the  task  of  the  wood- 
engraver  ; but  in  the  days  of  Rembrandt  and  Durer 
his  work  was  a laborious  one. 

a)  The  oldest  wood-cut  that  is  known  bears  the 
date  of  1423,  A.  D.,  and  represents  St.  Christopher 
carrying  the  Infant  Saviour  over  a river.  The  work 
is  entirely  lacking  in  perspective,  and  is  throughout 
so  crude,  that  were  it  not  for  the  fish,  which  the 
author  has  put  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  we 
might  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  were  any  water 
in  the  picture.  Let  us  follow  him  in  his  work. 

The  kind  of  wood  chosen  is  usually  box-wood,  se- 
lected because  of  its  close  grain  ; and  for  cuts  of  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  square  two  or  more  blocks 
are  firmly  secured  together.  The  artist,  with  his 
block  and  well  sharpened  knife,  seats  himself  before 
the  picture  to  be  copied  and  begins  his  work,  cutting 
directly  across  the  grain  to  avoid  raising  splinters. 
Slowly  and  with  infinite  patience  he  cuts  out  the  de„ 
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sign,  leaving  it  in  raised  lines  or  dots,  which,  later,  are 
to  receive  the  ink  and  yield  the  impression.  In  such 
parts  of  the  design  as  are  to  be  solid  black,  the  en- 
graver leaves  the  surface  of  the  wood  untouched  ; 
in  those  which  are  to  be  wholly  white,  he  cuts  the 
surface  entirely  away  ; while  the  large  number  of 
tones  or  tints  between  these  extremes  are  rendered 
by  cutting  out  wider  or  narrower  spaces  between 
the  lines  or  dots  in  relief,  which  spaces  correspond 
to  the  whites  in  the  print.  The  block  is  then  care- 
fully inked,  only  the  lines  or  dots  receiving  the  ink, 
while  the  spaces  between  them  remain  empty. 

The  engraver  never  copies  his  picture  just  as  it  is 
before  him,  but  every  detail  of  form  and  feature, 
each  minutest  line  and  delicate  tracing  must  be  re- 
versed ; to  do  this,  the  personal  element  of  the  artist 
himself  must  enter  into  his  work,  and  render  it  no 
mere  reproduction  of  the  original,  but  a translation, 
which  may  be  superior  or  inferior  artistically  to  the 
work  it  imitates. 

b)  The  Copperplate.  The  earliest  engraving 
worthy  of  the  name  from  a metal  plate  was  pro- 
duced by  Mass  Finiguerra,  a goldsmith  of  Florence, 
in  1452  A.  D.  Copperplate-engraving  is  technically 
the  opposite  of  wood-engraving  ; in  the  former,  the 
lines  or  dots  which  are  to  appear  on  the  paper  are 
sunk  into  the  plate,  and  every  mark  which  the  en- 
graver makes  reappears  in  the  print  ; in  the  latter, 
the  parts  of  the  surface  left  uncut  form  the  picture. 

In  preparing  the  plate,  the  copper  surface  is  first 
made  perfectly'  plain  and  highly  polished.  The 
engraver  then  takes  his  burin,  and  cuts  the  design 
into  the  plate.  The  burin  is  a knife-like  tool  of 
tempered  steel  with  a lozenge-shaped  point,  and  is 
used  by  being  pushed  forward  with  the  hand  in  any 
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direction.  The  work  is  often  rendered  less  difficult 
by  first  covering  the  polished  copper  surface  with 
thin  white  skin  of  wax,  to  which  the  design,  usually 
the  photographic  film  from  a negative,  is  transferred. 
With  a steel  point  the  engraver  follows  the  lines  of 
this  drawing,  pressing  just  heavily  enough  to  pene- 
trate through  the  wax  and  line  faintly  the  copper 
surface.  The  wax  is  then  melted  off,  the  surface 
cleared,  and  the  engraving  made  with  the  burin. 
The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  printer,  who  inks  it 
by  filling  the  little  troughs  or  channels  made  by 
the  burin,  while  the  remaining  surface  is  carefully 
cleaned.  Copper  and  steel  plates  are  printed  from, 
separately  from  the  text,  in  a special  press  ; wood- 
cuts  on  an  ordinary  press. 

Steel  plates  were  first  substituted  for  copper  in 
America,  about  the  year  1825.  The  method  is  the 
same  in  each,  the  chief  advantage  in  the  use  of  steel 
being  its  greater  durability. 

c)  The  Mezzotint.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  methods  of  metal-engraving,  as  well  as  the  most 
difficult.  After  the  surface  of  the  plate,  usually  cop- 
per, sometimes  steel,  has  been  polished,  it  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  minute  points  or  teeth  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  a rocker.  This  con- 
sists of  a handle  to  which  a metallic  semicircle  has 
been  affixed  by  its  concave  surface ; while  the  con- 
vex or  outer  surface  is  finally  graduated  by  as  many 
small  incisions  as  it  will  hold.  When  this  toothed 
surface  is  rested  on  the  plate  and  rocked  to  and  fro 
in  every  possible  direction,  it  incises  or  roughens 
the  metallic  surface  uniformly,  producing  the  bur 
mentioned  above.  The  plate  is  now  ready  to  be  en- 
graved ; and  this  is  done  by  burnishing  and  scraping 
away  to  a greater  or  less  extent  the  numberless  lit- 
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tie  points  of  the  rocked  surface.  In  those  parts  of 
the  picture  which  are  the  deepest  shadows  the  bur 
is  left  undisturbed  ; in  the  middle  tints  it  is  partially 
removed,  and  in  the  highest  lights  completely.  The 
plate  is  then  inked,  the  incisions  and  the  channels 
where  the  bur  has  been  removed  remaining  clean, 
while  the  bur  itself  receives  the  ink.  The  effect  in 
the  picture  is  a peculiarly  rich  and  velvety  appear- 
ance to  the  black,  while  the  lighter  portions  blend 
in  that  imperceptible  fading  away  of  tints  which  is 
so  well  expressed  by  the  name  of  mezzotint.  For, 
as  the  bur  is  seldom  brushed  away  completely,  the 
mezzotint  rarely  contains  a brilliant  white. 

This  style  of  engraving  was  invented  by  Van 
Siegen,  a Dutchman,  in  1643. 

d)  During  the  last  fifty  years  the  older  methods 
have  become  far  too  slow  to  meet  the  enormous 
requirements  of  the  modern  illustrated  magazine 
and  newspaper;  and  Science,  ever  ready  to  meet  the 
demands  of  necessity,  produced  the  photogravure. 
In  it,  the  plate  is  engraved  in  intaglio  bv  means  of 
the  action  of  light  on  a sensitized  surface.  There 
are  several  processes,  all  of  which  depend  upon  the 
power  of  bichromates  and  similiar  chemicals  to 
render,  under  the  action  of  light,  gelatine,  etc.,  in- 
soluble. 

In  the  Niepce  process,  the  copper  plate  is  first 
coated  with  bitumen,  and  is  then  exposed  to  light 
beneath  a negative.  The  resulting  picture  is  brought 
out  with  olive  oil  and  turpentine,  which  dissolve 
the  portion  acted  on  by  light,  while  but  little  affect- 
ing the  others ; so  that  the  design  remains  in  bare 
copper.  The  plate  is  then  put  in  an  acid  bath, 
which  eats  away  the  copper  surface  where  the 
bitumen  has  been  dissolved,  thereby  leaving  the 
design  in  intaglio. 
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In  the  Fox-Talbot  process,  the  copper  plate  is 
first  sprinkled  with  resin  and  warmed,  the  small 
particles  of  resin  closely  adhering  to  the  surface 
and  thereby  giving  it  a grain.  To  this  surface  the 
gelatine  film  of  the  negative  of  the  design  is  trans- 
ferred, and  the  plate  is  then  etched  with  ferric 
chloride,  which  renders  the  opaque  portions  of  the 
gelatine  film  insoluble,  and  bites  into  the  exposed 
parts,  the  ferric  acid  being  reduced  to  ferrous. 

In  the  Gillet  process,  the  plate  is  of  zinc  ; it  is 
first  coated  with  asphaltum,  and  then  exposed  be- 
neath a negative  to  the  action  of  light.  The  un- 
changed portions  are  then  dissolved,  and  the  plate 
is  finally  etched  with  nitric  acid. 

The  Half-tone.  To  understand  thoroughly  the 
modern  half-tone  process,  there  is  required  a knowl- 
edge of  the  interference  of  light,  as  well  as  of  the 
laws  of  dispersion  and  refraction.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  method  consists  in  breaking  up  the 
surface  of  the  picture  into  minute  dots,  instead  of 
solid  shades.  This  is  accomplished  by  inserting  be- 
tween the  positive  picture  which  is  to  be  copied 
and  the  sensitized  plate  a gelatine  film,  on  which  is 
a network  of  lines,  varying  in  closeness,  according 
to  the  effect  desired  ; there  may  be  any  number  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and.  fifty  meshes  to  the  inch. 
The  effect  of  the  screen  will  be  to  produce  in  the 
half-tone  which  results  a softening  or  blending  of 
the  shades,  the  deep  blacks  being  lightened,  while 
the  brighter  tints  are  made  less  brilliant.  The  plate 
is  made  in  the  usual  way. 

In  speaking  of  color  work,  the  lecturer  showed 
first  how  a picture  printed  on  a white  ground  is 
improved  by  merely  coloring  the  ground  ; next 
showing  the  effect  of  a touch  of  color  on  the  profile 
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of  a human  head.  He  then  went  bn  to  speak  of  the 
three-color  process ; but  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  and  the  limitations  of  the  present  article 
forbid  us  to  follow  him  farther.  But  we  hope  at 
some  future  day,  not  too  distant,  that  he  will 
treat  us  to  a lecture  entirely  on  this  interesting 
phase  of  magazine  and  book  illustration. 

William  J.  Murray,  ’03. 


In  Jfnswer  to  Opting. 


And  you  who  speak  for  England, 
Most  brilliant  of  her  sons, 

Whose  voice  will  ring  through  ages, 
The  laureate  of  her  guns 
And  of  the  men  behind  them, 

Are  blindfold  to  the  wrong 
That  “new-caught  sullen  peoples” 
Have  suffered  from  the  strong? 

“ Take  up  the  white  man’s  burden,” 
For  Spain  has  laid  it  down. 

Four  hundred  years  she  bore  it  ! 

’Twill  cost  the  child  his  crown. 
Must  we  the  burden  shoulder 
To  civilize  or  kill, 

Or  shall  the  sullen  peoples 
Have  the  silent  people’s  will  ? 


The  master  of  her  shallops 
Who  gave  her  half  the  world, 
Goes  back  to  Spain  in  silence, 
With  lowered  flag  and  furled. 

No  squadrons  give  him  welcome — 
Where  is  her  mighty  fleet  ? 

And  where  the  golden  empire 
The  two  great  oceans  greet  ? 
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And  where  the  myriad  peoples, 
The  children  of  the  sun. 

Who  gave  her  wealth  and  welcome 
Where’er  her  banners  shone  ? 
They  died  by  harnessed  murder, 
By  rapine,  lust,  and  greed — 

And  this  before  the  symbol 
Of  Christ’s  God-given  creed. 


The  gentle  Aztec  withered, 
The  Guarani  is  dead, 

Or  lingers  in  the  forest 
Where  first  in  fear  he  fled  ; 
And  Montezuma’s  kindred 
No  longer  hail  the  sun  ; 
The  murdered  Inca’s  children 
Hear  not  the  Spanish  gun. 


“ Take  up  the  white  man’s  burden, 
Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed, 
Go  bind  your  sons  to  exile  ” — 
All  this  your  laws  decreed. 

You  filled  the  earth  with  exiles, 
The  sister  island’s  sons, 

Yet  when  you  smote  the  heathen 
They  stood  behind  your  guns. 

You  “ fill  the  mouth  of  famine  ? ” 
In  every  land  of  slaves, 

You  oped  the  mouth  of  famine. 
And  all  you  filled  was  graves  ! 
In  India  and  in  Ireland, 

Before  your  grasping  hand 
Was  laid  upon  their  people. 

No  famine  vexed  the  land. 


With  us  you  left  in  bondage 
The  product  of  your  gains, 

Four  million  souls.  A million  lives 
It  cost  to  break  their  chains. 

You  took  the  white  man’s  burden 
To  bear  it,  or  at  least 
To  farm  it  to  a company 

In  the  great  and  gorgeous  East. 
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You  armed  their  own  to  fight  them, 
You  subsidized  their  thugs 
To  kill  them,  while  the  company 
Made  profit  in  their  drugs 
That  killed  as  sure,  yes,  surer, 

Than  the  slug  the  Snyder  slings. 
You  humbled  all  their  manhood, 

And  bought  or  beggared  Kings. 

And  when  the  maddened  Sepoy 
Struck  fiercely  for  the  gleam, 

Or  hope  of  savage  freedom 
That  lingered  as  a dream  ; 

You  shot  him  from  your  mortars, 

To  kill  his  soul  as  well. 

Denying  rite  of  burial, 

Denied  him  even  Hell. 

Yet  wrath  unmixed  with  rancor 
Where’er  your  drum  beat  rolls, 
From  sunrise  unto  sunrise 
In  countless  million  souls 
Awaits  with  hopeful  patience 

Till  God’s  good  judgment  comes 
On  crimes  that  far  outnumber 
The  beats  of  all  your  drums. 

Said  he  who  wore  the  laurel, 

(Yours  now  the  whole  world  feels  :) 
“The  nations  do  but  murmur, 
Snarling  at  each  other’s  heels.” 

Shall  we  who  lead  the  vanguard 
With  head  erect,  fall  back 
To  sniff  among  the  snarling 
And  whimper  with  the  pack  ? 

“The  lion’s  whelp,”  they  call  us 
Because  we  kill.  But,  lo  ! 

We  are  God’s  children,  therefore 
Man’s  brothers,  and  we  know 
That  those  who  kill  for  conquest, 

For  profit,  or  for  greed, 

Sow  dragons’  teeth — the  harvest 
What  it  shall  be — take  heed  ! 
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When  Paul  and  when  Loyola 
Laid  down  the  things  that  kill, 

And  went  among  the  pagan 
To  do  the  Master's  will, 

No  gunboat  trailed  behind  them, 

No  rifles  rang  to  preach 
The  truths  that  God  Almighty 
Sent  Christ  on  earth  to  teach. 

And  shall  the  strong  Republic 
By  wind  of  clamor  swayed. 

Preach  gospel  by  Krag-Jorgensen, 

Or  Christianize  for  trade  ? 

O God,  so  long  our  helper, 

O God,  proclaimed  our  trust, 

Forbid  it  in  Thy  mercy — 

Make  this  Republic  just. 

Martin  T.  McMahon,  ’55. 

New  York  Times , February  2 2d,  1899. 


Politeness  at  Rome. 

IV. 

^ BEGIN  today  to  speak  on  the  places  where  we 
Jlf  have  to  be  polite. 

One  principal  point  of  the  art  of  politeness,  is 
to  suit  our  behavior  to  the  three  several  degrees  of 
men — our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those  below  us. 

I shall  say  nothing  about  our  behavior  in  Church. 
To  be  rude  there,  is  to  show  not  only  a want  of  sense 
and  common  decency,  but  of  faith.  Hence  in  Church 
be  full  of  reverence.  Let  your  posture  be  dignified, 
no  going  around,  no  talking,  no  laughing,  no  noise 
going  in  or  out,  no  loud  coughing.  Let  every  one 
see  you  are  in  God’s  presence,  that  you  feel  it  and 
reverence  the  Majesty  of  God. 

The  first  place  then  where  you  have  to  exhibit 
your  good  breeding  is  in  your  homes  or  families. 
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There  the  first  you  have  to  commend  yourselves 
to  are  your  parents.  Next  to  your  duty  towards 
God  comes  your  duty  to  your  parents,  and  you  can 
never  form  an  excellent,  amiable  and  lovely  character 
unless  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid  in  filial  piety,  as 
well  as  in  piety  towards  God.  Nothing  will  make 
you  appear  so  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others  as  a dutiful 
behavior  towards  your  parents;  and  nothing  will 
make  you  appear  so  unamiable  and  unlovely  as  a 
disrespectful,  disobedient  carriage  towards  them. 
No  ornament  sits  so  gracefully  upon  youth  as  filial 
piety  ; no  outward  adorning  can  compare  with  it. 

Filial  piety  calls  into  exercise  feelings  towards 
your  parents  similar  to  those  which  piety  towards 
God  calls  into  exercise  towards  Him  ; such  as  es- 
teem and  veneration  to  His  character,  love  to  His 
person,  confidence  in  His  word,  submission  to  His 
authority,  and  repentance  for  offences  against  Him. 
When  the  heart  is  habituated  to  the  exercise  of  the 
feelings  towards  parents,  it  is  prepared  the  more 
readily  to  exercise  them  towards  God.  The  prom- 
ises which  God  has  made  to  those  who  honor  their 
parents,  and  His  threatenings  against  those  who  dis- 
honor them,  are  similar  to  those  which  He  has  made 
respecting  honor  and  obedience  to  Himself.  You 
owe  it,  therefore,  to  God,  to  exercise  filial  piety, 
because  He  has  requested  it,  and  because  it  is  one 
of  the  means  He  employs  to  cultivate  your  piety 
towards  Himself. 

Gratitude,  also,  should  lead  to  filial  piety  as  well 
as  to  piety  towards  God,  for  what  God  is  to  man, 
only  in  a lower  sense,  the  parent  is  to  the  child. 
Your  parents  are,  under  God,  the  authors  of  your 
being.  The  greater  part  of  parents’  lives  is  spent 
in  rearing,  supporting,  and  educating  their  children. 
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For  this  they  wear  out  their  strength  in  anxious  care 
and  toil;  they  watch  beside  the  bed  of  their  children 
when  they  are  sick;  with  tender  solicitude  and  sleep- 
less vigilance  they  labor  to  provide  for  them.  But 
good  parents  are,  most  of  all,  anxious  that  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  intelligent  and  virtuous,  pious  and 
happy.  There  is  no, being  but  God  to  whom  children 
are  so  much  in  debt  as  to  a faithful  parent  ; and  al- 
most all  the  blessings  that  God  bestows  upon  them 
come  through  their  parents. 

Filial  piety  has  great  influence  on  future  char- 
acter. One  who  has  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
submitting  to  others,  will  always  be  headstrong  and 
self-willed,  and  such  a character  nobody  loves.  You 
cannot  always  do  as  you  please,  and  if  such  is  your 
disposition,  you  will  always  be  unhappy  when  your 
will  is  crossed.  You  will  be  unwilling  to  submit  to 
necessary  restraints,  and  this  will  irritate  and  keep 
you  in  misery,  for  you  will  never  see  the  time  in 
your  life  when  you  will  be  so  entirely  independent  of 
others  that  you  can  have  your  own  way  in  every- 
thing. Even  the  king  on  his  throne  connot  do  this. 
But,  if  you  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  parents,  then  necessary  restraints 
will  be  no  burden.  If  then  you  would  be  respected, 
beloved  and  happy,  when  you  grow  up  and  take  your 
place  in  society,  you  must  honor  your  parents. 
Cultivate  the  habit  of  submission  to  their  authority ; 
of  respectful  attention  to  their  instructions;  and  of 
affectionate  reverence  to  their  persons.  Thus  you 
will  avoid  the  curse  which  God  has  joined  to  pater- 
nal impiety  and  the  dreadful  consequences  which 
usually  follow  it  even  in  this  life. 

Now,  the  whole  duty  of  children  to  parents  is  ex- 
pressed by  God  Himself  in  one  word — honor.  This 
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word  is  chosen  with  great  felicity  to  convey  all 
the  various  duties  of  the  children  towards  their 
parents.  There  is  a great  deal  of  meaning  in  this 
word  honor. 

Do  you  ask  : how  shall  I honor  my  parents  ? In 
the  first  place,  you  must  honor  them  in  your  heart, 
by  loving  and  reverencing  them,  by  cultivating  a sub- 
missive, obedient  disposition.  It  is  not  honoring 
your  parents  to  indulge  an  unsubmissive,  turbulent 
spirit.  To  be  angry  with  your  parents,  to  feel  that 
their  lawful  commands  are  hard  and  unreasonable, 
is  dishonoring  them.  The  authority  which  God  has 
given  your  parents  over  you  is  for  your  good,  that 
they  may  restrain  you  from  evil  and  hurtful  practices, 
and  require  you  to  do  what  in  the  end  will  be  for 
your  benefit. 

Children  also  dishonor  or  honor  their  parents  by 
their  words.  You  honor  them  by  addressing  them 
in  respectful  language,  and  in  tone  of  voice  indicating 
reverence  and  submission,  giving  them  those  titles 
that  belong  to  their  superior  station.  Children  like- 
wise dishonor  their  parents  when  they  answer  back 
and  arofue  against  their  commands.  It  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  they  are  wiser  than  their  parents. 

Another  way  to  honor  your  parents  is  to  give  re- 
spectful attention  to  their  instructions  and  counsels. 
Their  voice  is  the  voice  of  God.  To  despise  them 
is  to  cast  contempt  on  Him.  They  have  experience, 
you  have  none. 

Another  way  to  honor  parents  is  by  prompt  and 
cheerful  obedience  to  their  lawful  commands.  Isay 
lawful  commands,  because  parents  have  no  right  to 
bid  their  children  do  anything  that  is  wrong.  You 
must  then  obey  them  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
Your  parents  are  not  honored  when  obedience  is 
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delayed  to  suit  your  convenience,  nor  when  you  an- 
swer back,  or  try  to  reason  against  your  parents’ 
commands,  or  plead  for  delay  that  you  may  first  finish 
your  own  work.  Neither  is  sullen  obedience  hon- 
oring to  your  parents.  Indeed,  filial  piety  never 
appears  so  amiable  as  when  it  anticipates  the  wishes 
of  parents,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing these  wishes  in  advice  or  commands. 

Children  likewise  honor  or  dishonor  their  par- 
ents in  their  general  behavior.  If  they  are  rude  and 
uncivil,  they  reflect  dishonor,  for  people  say  they 
have  not  been  trained  at  home.  But  when  the  be- 
havior of  children  is  respectful,  correct,  pure  and 
amiable,  it  reflects  honor  on  their  parents. 

The  true  way  to  honor  your  parents  is  to  have 
your  hearts  right  with  God.  If  you  love  Him,  you 
will  show  filial  piety  to  them,  not  with  eye  service, 
as  men-pleasers,  but  with  good  will,  doing  service  as 
to  God  and  not  as  to  man. 

Boys  of  a certain  age  are  frequently  disposed  to 
show  their  importance  by  assuming  to  be  wiser  es- 
pecially than  their  mother.  They  feel  too  big  to  be 
governed  by  a woman.  Instead  of  requiting  her 
care  by  studying  to  be  helpful,  anticipating  her 
wishes,  they  seem  to  lose  all  sense  of  obligation,  and 
regard  what  she  requires  of  them  as  unreasonable 
interference  with  their  pleasure ; and  so  they  will 
meet  her  requests  in  a snarling,  snappish  manner. 
And  if  in  the  Providence  of  God  such  boys  are  left 
without  a father,  they  take  advantage  of  the  widow- 
hood of  their  mother,  to  resist  her  authority.  I can 
scarcely  think  of  anything  more  unmanly  than 
this.  It  is  mean,  it  is  despicable.  The  mother,  by 
all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  in  these  desolate  circum- 
stances, is  entitled  to  the  kindness,  assistance,  pro- 
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tection  of  her  sons  ; and  to  rebel  against  her  author- 
ity because  she  may  not  have  strength  to  enforce  it, 
manifests  a very  black  heart.  A young  man  who  in 
any  circumstance  will  treat  his  mother  ill,  is  to  be 
despised — but  one  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
helplessness  of  her  widowhood  to  cast  off  her  just 
authority  is  to  be  detested  and  abhorred. 

The  next  class  of  persons  to  whom  you  must  be 
polite  in  your  family  are  your  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  family  is  a kingdom  in  miniature.  The  father 
and  mother  are  king  and  queen  ; the  children  and 
others  residing  in  the  family  are  the  subjects.  Now 
the  character  you  form  in  the  family  will  in  all  prob- 
ability follow  you  through  life.  As  you  are  regard- 
ed by  ;your  brothers  and  sisters,  so  in  a great  meas- 
ure will  you  be  regarded  by  others.  If  you  are 
manly,  amiable,  kind  and  courteous  at  home,  so  will 
you  continue  to  be,  and  these  traits  of  character  will 
always  make  you  beloved.  But  if  you  are  peevish, 
ill-natured,  harsh,  discourteous,  overbearing  among 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  so  will  you  be  abroad — 
and  you  will  be  disliked  and  shunned.  Follow  then 
the  golden  rule.  Do  to  your  brothers,  sisters  and 
relatives  as  you  would  like  to  be  done  by.  Never 
be  cross.  Be  courteous  to  all.  Make  friends  of 
your  brothers  and  sisters  ; take  their  advice,  rejoice 
in  their  joys,  grieve  at  their  grief,  and  bully  no  one. 
It  is  a lovely  spectacle  to  see  brothers  fond  of  one 
another.  Do  not  imitate  those  young  men  who 
love  everyone’s  sisters  except  their  own. 

As  to  relatives  and  strangers,  be  affectionate  to  the 
former  and  put  them  somewhat  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  your  parents  if  they  are  grown  people.  If 
they  are  of  your  own  age,  deal  with  them  as  with 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  regard  to  strangers  visiting 
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your  house,  leave  to  the  elder  members  of  the  family 
the  care  of  entertaining.  Avoid  awkwardness,  bash- 
fulness as  well  as  forwardness,  noise  and  imperti- 
nence and  vulgar  staring.  Sit,  stand  and  speak 
properly.  Should  your  parents  be  out  when  stran- 
gers call,  then  it  is  you  have  to  put  on  the  gentleman 
and  receive  with  grace. 

The  last  class  you  have  to  deal  with  are  those 
below  you.  These  are  : first,  servants.  Remember 
that  they  are  human  beings  and  consequently  have 
human  feelings.  Hence  do  not  be  cross  or  tyranni- 
cal with  them.  On  the  contrary,  be  kind  to  them. 
Thank  them  for  what  they  do  for  you.  Do  without 
them  as  often  as  you  can.  Learn  to  serve  your- 
selves as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  be  like  that 
French  princess,  who  could  not  walk  up  or  down 
stairs  unless  she  had  an  attendant.  Never  play  hail 
fellow  well  met  with  servants.  Keep  them  in  their 
place.  If  you  do  not,  they  will  soon  know  too  much 
about  you  and  despise  you. 

Finally  I come  to  the  poor.  Paganism  looked  up- 
on the  poor  as  a moral  and  social  evil.  Turpis  eges- 
tas  was  its  expression.  Heresy  and  every  form  of 
religion  that  is  not  Christian  are  not  kinder  in  their 
appreciation.  It  is  only  Catholicity  that  has  a heart 
for  the  poor.  The  Church  alone  really  seeks  the 
poor  ; knows  how  to  teach  them  religion,  to  lift 
them  up,  encourage  them,  ennoble  them  and  make 
them  bear  patiently  the  burden  of  life.  She  tells 
the  rich  that  they  are  the  almoners  of  poor,  and  she 
has  formed  numberless  religious  orders  and  institu- 
tions to  instruct,  help  and  nurse  the  poor.  The 
name  of  the  poor  and  the  name  of  God  go  together 
in  Scripture.  One  would  suppose  that  these  two 
names  rhymed  in  some  heavenly  tongue  of  which 
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only  a few  words  have  reached  the  earth.  The  in- 
terests of  God  and  of  the  poor  are  identical  as  the 
sentence  of  the  last  Judgment  teaches.  God  gave 
them  the  seventh  day  as  a day  of  rest  in  the  old 
Law — and  under  pain  of  death  (Exod.  31,  v.  13-14). 
Our  Church  is  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church, 
that  is  to  say,  for  all  mankind.  Now,  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  is  composed  of  the  poor.  Hence  our 
Church  is  the  Church  of  the  poor,  as  God  is  their 
God.  The  rich  save  themselves  by  kindness  to  the 
poor.  Need  1 then  tell  you  to  be  polite  to  the  poor  ? 
Take  care  you  be  not  harsh  or  heartless  to  them, 
lest  you  meet  Christ  in  one  of  them.  A young 
soldier  was  one  day  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Amiens  in  France.  A poor  man  stopped  him  and 
asked  him  in  the  name  of  Christ  for  an  alms.  The 
young  soldier  was  not  rich,  so  with  a slash  of  his 
sword  he  cut  off  a piece  of  his  military  cloak  and 
gave  it  to  the  beggar.  The  following  night  our  Lord 
appeared  to  the  young  man  arrayed  in  the  half 
cloak  and  said  : “ The  catechumen  Martin  has  clothed 
me  with  this  garment.”  You  see  how  Christ  takes 
as  done  to  Himself  what  is  done  to  the  poor.  There- 
fore be  considerate,  kind,  respectful,  polite  to  the 
poor.  When  they  salute  you,  return  their  salute. 
When  they  ask  you  for  anything,  answer  gently. 
Be  more  ready  to  give  your  seat  to  a poor  woman 
than  to  a young  lady  who  would  not  thank  you 
for  it. 

As  to  this  matter  of  surrendering  seats  to  others 
in  public  conveyances,  I confess,  I do  not  admire 
it — especially  if  it  is  claimed  as  a right.  Ladies 
might  as  well  ask  you  to  pay  their  fare,  which  would 
be  rather  much,  when  there  is  no  relationship.  The 
system  should  be — were  the  people’s  comfort  at  all 
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considered — seats  for  all,  receive  only  as  many  as 
you  can  seat.  If  more  want  to  get  in,  don’t  admit 
them  for  the  pleasure  of  crushing  those  already  in 
and  making  egress  like  getting  out  of  a vice. 


SO  the  enchanting  music  of  Van  Barr’s  orchestra, 
at  least  700  of  Fordham’s  friends  and  sup- 
porters “ tripped  the  light  fantastic  toe  ” at 
Sherry’s  on  the  evening  of  April  15th.  To  say  that 
the  From  was  a success  is  putting  the  case  too 
mildly.  The  enjoyment  seemed  contagious,  and  the 
“old  grad.”  was  everywhere  to  be  seen  dancing  side 
by  side  with  those  who  have  still  to  pass  “ Alma 
Mater’s”  portals.  The  ball-room  was  most  taste- 
fully decorated  with  palms,  flowers,  maroon  bunting 
and  flags,  while  in  the  very  centre,  over  the  tier  of 
boxes,  a cluster  of  maroon  lights  reading  “ Fordham. 
’02”  was  suspended.  The  whole  effect  was  very 
pleasing,  and  great  artistic  skill  was  shown  in  the  dec- 
oration. The  Palm  Promenade  just  off  the  ball-room 
was  in  itself  an  enchanting  spot,  made  doubly  so  by 
the  modified  lights  and  the  gay  throng  of  dancers, 
whose  merriment  showed  that  they  were  enjoying 
themselves,  and  incidentally  that  the  Palm  Promen- 
ade was  popular.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  pass 
over  the  music  with  the  mere  mention  we  made  of  it  in 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Van  Barr  and  his  superb  orches- 
tra contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 
His  selections  were  the  very  best  and  latest,  with 
the  addition,  of  course,  of  some  of  our  College  med- 
leys. It  was  remarked  that  “ anyone  who  had  ever 
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danced  before  could  not  have  helped  dancing  to  such 
music.” 

And  then  the  supper.  W e must  not  fail  to  mention 
the  supper,  which  was  served  in  the  small  ball-room 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  only  possible  objection  one 
could  find  to  it  was  that  it  was  too  good.  We  are 
not  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  cnisvie,  or  we 
should  attempt  to  make  out  the  menu  ; but  neverthe- 
less we  can  safely  say  that  in  the  supper  Sherry 
surpassed  himself,  and  then  cry,  “ enough  said.”  To 
the  poor  “ undergrad.”  the  Prom  came  as  a revela- 
tion, and  served  to  remind  him  that,  although  his 
opportunities  to  mingle  with  the  “ giddy  throng  ” 
are  few,  he  is  still  asocial  animal,  and  will  be  expect- 
ed to  go  share  and  share  alike  in  the  frivolities  as 
well  as  in  the  duties  of  life. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  attendance.  The  most 
prominent  Catholic  families  in  N.  Y.  City  were  well 
represented.  The  Alumni  were  present  in  great 
numbers,  from  the  oldest  graduates,  down  to  those 
who  were  the  last  to  receive  Alma  Mater’s  appro- 
bation. The  undergraduates,  too,  were  out  in  force, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  or  gather  from  hearsay, 
they  lay  claim  to  having  gotten  the  most  enjoyment 
out  of  the  evening.  We  saw  none  of  them  “ sitting 
out’  dances,  and  that  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

And  now  for  the  ladies.  We  leave  the  ladies  to 
the  last,  so  that  we  may,  with  the  orator,  close  with 
our  strongest  point.  To  the  ladies  of  course  was  due 
almost  entirely  the  success  of  the  evening.  We  are 
partial  to  the  ladies,  but  at  the  same  time  find  it  im- 
possible to  coin  words  that  will  express  all  we 
would  like  to  say  about  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Fordham  will  cede  the  palm  to  none,  on  its  follow- 
ing of  “ fair  ones.”  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  con- 
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gratulate  the  members  of  the  committees,  and  es- 
pecially Messrs.  McDonnell,  Barry  and  Claffy,  and  to 
express  a wish  that  “ such  good  times  will  come 
again.” 

J.  W.  Blauvelt,  ’03. 


Pentecost. 


The  golden  tinted  light  of  dawning  day 
That  gleams  from  out  the  foaming  Asian  bay, 

Has  cast  a ray  o’er  yonder  city’s  wall, 

And  jewelled  the  crystal  fountains  of  its  mall. 

‘And  now  its  burning  beams  begin  to  glow, 

And  mingling  with  brook  Cedron’s  constant  flow, 
Glistens  amid  the  red-tide  sacrifice, 

And  wakes  once  more  the  dormant  day  of  vice. 

With  streaming  floods  of  light,  it  brightly  decks 
The  Temple’s  golden  roof,  and  swift  reflects 
Its  diamond  glow  from  off  the  lofty  dome 
Onto  the  humbler  roof  of  Jewish  home. 

But,  see  ! it  darkens  ! still  another  light 
Now  breaks  the  morning  cloud  and  shows  its  might, 
And  beat's  with  it  the  everlasting  rod 
By  which  the  heart  of  man  is  ruled  by  God. 

Downward  it  bears  that  Fiery  Form  divine, 

The  strengthening  One  of  God,  Christ’s  promised  sign  ; 
And  bursting  with  bright  flames,  it  sweetly  parts, 

To  dwell  forever  in  the  Apostles’  hearts. 

—’°3- 


Sanctum. 


<^T  must  be  confessed,  that  the  faculty  and  students 
nip  of  old  St.  John’s  were  both  mortified  and  as- 
^ tonished  when  they  were  informed  by  the 
Police  Department  some  weeks  ago  that  Sunday 
baseball  on  the  College  campus  must  be  stopped 
hereafter,— mortified,  for  we  have  always  had  the 
best  of  reasons  to  believe  that  our  conduct  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  on  all  other  days,  was  innocent,  gentle- 
manly and  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  law  ; as- 
tonished, since  we  could  not,  and  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  ascribe  any  just  cause  whatever  for  such  an 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Police  Department.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  not  see  that  this  prohibition  is 
also  a reprimand,  as  it  forbids  as  illegal  that  which 
we  have  been  doing  for  years.  Feeling  that  in  play- 
ing Sunday  baseball  we  have  in  no  way  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  Sabbath,  or  the  peace  of  those  liv- 
ing near  the  College  grounds,  the  student  body  are 
certainly  justified  in  claiming  the  right  to  enter  an 
indignant  protest  against  this  extraordinary  enforce- 
ment of  a blue  law.  It  is  our  firm  belief,  and  we 
have  not  heard  even  a hint  to  the  contrary,  that 
none  among  the  immediate  neighbors  of  the  College 
has  made  any  complaint  against  the  games  played 
on  Sundays  as  disturbances.  There  is  of  course  no 
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reason  to  insinuate  an  inuendo  at  once  disparaging 
and  uncomplimentary,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a most 
curious  coincidence  that  three  Catholic  institutions — 
viz.,  the  Catholic  Protectory,  Manhattan  College 
and  our  own  Alma  Mater— should  have  been  pro- 
hibited simultaneously  from  playing  ball  on  Sun- 
day. That  there  should  beany  connection  oranalogy 
between  religion  and  a simple  game  like  base- 
ball would  indeed  be  a curious  fact — but  stranger 
things  have  happened. 

There  are  a few  questions  we  would  like  answered  : 
In  what  way  can  our  Sunday  ball  playing  be  proved 
illegal  ? How  can  the  complaint  of  people  who  live 
miles  away  from  the  College  be  considered  a suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  Police  Department  to  take  such 
a stand  at  this  late  day  ? and  finally,  if  what  we  have 
been  doing  breaks  the  peace  of  Sunday,  what  is  there 
that  people  may  lawfully  do  on  that  day,  upon  their 
own  private  grounds  ? The  Penal  Code  only  proves 
that  we  have  not  violated  the  law,  for  our  baseball 
games  are  not  near  a place  ol  public  worship,  nor  is 
any  admission  charged  for  them — those  coming  to 
them  being  merely  visitors  on  private  grounds;  the 
games  cannot  possibly  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Sab- 
bath, since  the  ball  grounds  are  over  a thousand  feet 
from  the  nearest  residences,  and  there  is  no  noise 
occasioned  by  them,  those  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
but  rarely  knowing  that  games  are  being  played. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  Penal  Code  is  not  violated. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  “ it  hurts  the  con- 
science to  be  found  out,”  people  may  get  as  drunk  as 
Bacchus  on  Sunday,  may  gamble  on  Sunday,  may  in 
fact  be  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  vile  and  malicious  ac- 
tions, even  though  such  things  are  known  to  the 
authorities,  if  kept  quiet  they  are  all  lawful ; but  let 
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a little  boy  play  marbles  on  Sunday,  let  a man  com- 
mit the  crime  of  fishing  in  a private  preserve  on  Sun- 
day, or  let  a little  girl  disturb  the  Sabbath  by  skip- 
ping the  rope — all  of  which  offences,  we  understand, 
are  punishable  by  arrest — and  woe  to  them  ! We 
may  be  pardoned  if  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  pious  yet.  doleful  individuals  who  stood  aghast 
at  the  idea  of  opening  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  on 
Sundays,  and  who  vainly  sought  to  keep  Niagara 
from  flowing  on  Sundays,  have  at  last  struck  our 
trail  and  succeeded  in  depriving  us  of  the  innocent, 
healthful  amusement  we  have  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years.  The  following  paragraph,  which  shows  much 
more  deary  and  forcibly  than  could  we,  the  injustice 
of  thus  stopping  our  ball  games,  appeared  in  the 
Evening  World  of  April  28th  : — j 

“ In  the  interest  of  an  orderly  Sunday  the  Sabbath 
Society  yesterday  stopped  three  boyish  games  of 
ball  which  were  in  progress  in  Westchester.  The 
society  made  complaint  to  Police  Capt.  Walsh  that 
the  boys  of  the  Protectory  were  violating  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  day  with  their  unholy  hilarity,  and  the 
Captain,  having  no  recourse,  called  upon  the  Chris- 
tain  Brothers  to  stop  the  desecration.  Other  similar 
complaints — one  against  the  students  of  Manhattan 
College,  who  were  playing  in  Jasper  Field,  and  an- 
other against  thestudentsof  Fordham  College — were 
made  to  Police  Inspector  Cortright,  and  their  games 
were  ended  forthwith  by  a general  orderto  the  police. 
-“It  may  have  seemed  the  height  of  injustice  to 
these  boys  to  have  their  harmless  Sunday  amusement 
put  an  end  to  by  the  stern  hand  of  the  law.  But  life 
has  its  compensations.  When  they  grow  up  to  man- 
hood and  acquire  the  wherewithal — when  they  have 
enough  of  the  world’s  goods  to  pay  golf  club  dues 
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or  purchase  automobiles,  or  to  support  a 2:10  trot- 
ting horse  and  a spider  frame  runabout — they  can 
snap  their  fingers  at  Sabbath  Societies  and  amuse 
themselves  on  Sunday  as  they  please.  All  day  yes- 
terday there  was  an  amateur  horse  race  in  progress 
before  crowds  of  spectators  on  the  Speedway,  but  no 
Sabbath  Society  interfered.  Autos  were  racing 
against  time  on  a hundred  highways,  and  only  those 
three  came  to  grief  that  happened  to  be  going  too 
fast  on  Warburton  Avenue  to  suit  the  police  of  Yon- 
kers. Blue  law  morality  is  not  for  millionaires.” 

* 

Having  entered  upon  the  subject  of  baseball,  at- 
tention might  be  called  to  a question  that  is  frequent- 
ly debated  by  euthusiastic  rooters.  The  question  is  : 
Is  one  costly  error  that  endangers  or  absolutely  loses 
an  important  game  an  inexcusable  fault  and  one  that 
entitles  the  guilty  player  to  a seat  on  the  bench  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  ? In  the  first  fever  heat  of 
excitement  and  indignation  baseball  enthusiasts  are 
certainly  inclined  to  condemn  unconditionally  the 
man  who  is  guilty  of  such  an  error.  But  sober 
second  thought  generally  takes  the  place  of  this 
feeling,  and,  having  carefullv  weighed  the  reasons  and 
excuses  for  such  a misplay  and  the  previous  ability 
of  the  player,  induces  a negative  answer  to  such  a 
question.  When,  towards  the  close  of  a hard-fought 
game  of  baseball,  with  the  result  still  in  doubt,  the 
grandstand  is  one  solid  mass  of  screaming  madmen 
and  everything  depends  on  the  next  play,  it  is  only 
the  weather-beaten  veteran  with  nerves  of  steel  who 
can  stand  the  terrible  strain.  And  even  the  old  vet- 
eran is  inclined  at  such  a time  to  make  an  error. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 
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Hew  Scholarship  fund. 


The  Rev.  F.  W.  Gockeln  memorial  fund  is  grow- 
ing slowly.  This  month  we  are  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  $50.00  from  Rev.  Jas.  F.  Flood, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  $25.00  from  Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Gavin, 


Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Doherty $100.00 

Student  of ’8i 25.00 

Rev.  J.  F.  Flood 50.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Gavin 25.00 


Farthettian  Sodality. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  speakers  for  the  May 
devotions  : — Mary,  Queen  of  the  Sodality,  Andrew  J. 
Ewald  ; Mary,  Queen  of  our  Sodality,  Edward  J. 
Mitchell  ; Regina  Sodalium,  W.  Henry  Hoyt ; Queen 
Conceived  without  Sin,  Edward  F.  Swetnam  ; Mary, 
Gateway  of  the  Redemption,  Selden  B.  McLaughlin ; 
Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea,  John  W.  Blauvelt ; Mary, 
Mother  of  Christ,  Alphonse  J.  Edebohls  ; Mary,  the 
Destruction  of  Eve’s  Disgrace,  Dominic  L.  O’Reilly; 
Mary,  Sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  John  R.  C. 
Desmond;  Mary,  Cleansing  of  Sin,  James  P.  Clarke  ; 
Mary,  Great  Mary,  James  F.  Fitzpatrick  ; Mary, 
Greatest  of  Women,  James  J.  White;  Mary,  Queen 
of  Angels,  Robert  F.  Maloney  ; Mary,  Mistress  of 
Heaven,  Arthur  L.  Hurley  ; Mary,  Gate  of  Heaven, 
William  J.  Murray  ; Mary,  Mother  of  the  Heavenly 
and  Earthly  Church,  William  E.  Keane;  Mary, 
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Queen  of  Patriarchs,  John  A.  McLaughlin;  Mary, 
Queen  of  Prophets,  Joseph  P.  Dempsey;  Mary, Queen 
of  Apostles,  Charles  J.  Murn  ; Mary,  Queen  of  Mar- 
tyrs and  Confessors,  Emmett  F.  Rogers;  Mary, 
Queen  of  Virgins,  Raphael  Delli  Paoli ; Mary,  Queen 
of  All  Saints,  Louis  J.  Haffen. 


news  of  the  lUentft. 


The  Class  of  ’96  will  be  delighted 
’96  to  hear  that  Hon  Chas.  W.  Sinnott 

most  willingly  suffered  himself  to  be 
bound  indissolubly  to  Elsie  Marie,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Emilie  C.  Ofenstein.  The  marriage  was  performed 
Wednesday,  Apr.  23d,  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Mount  Vernon.  The  Monthly  wishes  him 
long  life  and  happiness  and  much  love, 

“For  unto  those  who  love,  and  love  aright, 

Life  is  Love’s  day,  and  Death  his  long,  sweet  night.  ” 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Gockeln’s  memorial  fund 
Scholarship  is  growing  slowly  but  surely.  Rev- 
fluid  Jas.  F.  Flood,  in  sending  us  his  order 
for  $50.00,  writes  : — 

“ I wish  you  great  success  in  the  undertaking.  Fr. 
Gockeln  was  a very  noble  character  and  a grand, 
good  man.  He  was  rector  during  all  my  time  at 
Fordham.  He  was,  as  a rule,  very  nice  to  me,  and  I 
tried  very  hard  to  be  always  nice  with  him.  I guess 
we  were  both  too  nice  with  each  other.  He  didn’t 
like  my  way,  but  he  bore  with  me.  I should  remem- 
ber him  kindly  even  for  that,  and  I do.  I met  him  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  just  after  I was  ordained,  and 
there  was  no  one  more  rejoiced  at  my  elevation  to  the 
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priesthood.  He  took  me  down  to  the  Rectory  at 
Fox’s  Point,  and  we  had  a general  review  of  my  time 
in  Fordham.  Fathers  Gockeln,  Hanrahan,  Raci- 
cot,  Curtin,  Trainor,  Ducet,  Jouin — I often  remem- 
ber them  all  as  in  gratitude  I am  in  duty  bound  ; but 
my  greatest  friend  in  Fordham  was  dear  Father 
Hanrahan.” 


The  Monthly  offers  its  sympathy  to 
*90  Wm.  Kenyon  Fortescue,  ’90,  on  the 

death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Marion 
O’Shea  Roosevelt,  wife  of  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  the 
only  surviving  uncle  of  the  President.  Mrs.  Fortes- 
cue was  married  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1889.  She  was 
a zealous  member  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church  and 
actively  identified  with  many  charities,  but  notably 
with  the  management  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  died  at  Atlantic  City,  April  10th, 
and  was  buried  from  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  Church, 
West  16th  St.  Kenyon  is  a very  loyal  Alumnus,  and 
deserves  well  of  Alma  Mater  and  her  faculty  and 
students. 


We  also  offer  our  sincerest  condo- 
’01  lence  to  Mr.  John  J.  O’Donohue,  whose 
sister  died  April  17th.  John  is  another 
loyal  son  of  Fordham,  and  has  proved  his  loyalty  in 
many  ways. 


As  requested,  we  reprint  in  this  issue 
’53  General  Martin  T.  McMahon’s,  ’53, 
“ Brown  Man’s  Burden,”  written  in 
answer  to  Kipling’s  “ While  Man’s  Burden.  ” The 
poem,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Monthly,  contained  a 
number  of  errors,  and  these  in  this  reprint  have 
been  corrected. 
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Mr.  Thos.  Gaffney  Taaffe  delivered 
rnr.  taaffe' $ the  last  of  his  series  of  lectures  on 
Cecttirc  Shakespeare  in  Armory  Hall,  April 
29th.  The  weather  was  most  disagree- 
able, and  only  a handful  of  people  came  to  enjoy  the 
treat.  Mr.  Taaffe’s  lacked  the  inspiration  a full  audi- 
ence would  have  brought  with  it,  nevertheless  the 
lecture  was  most  interesting,  and  old  Jack  Falstafif 
and  his  2,  4,  7,  9,  1 1 men  in  buckram  story  was  warmly 
applauded. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLoughlin,  A. 
'90  M.,  ’90,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 

Church  of  the  Transfiguration  in  Mott 
Street,  and  who  was  recently  appointed  to  establish 
a new  parish  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway  and  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  moved  into  his  new  residence  at  239* West 
Forty-ninth  Street,  on  Wednesday.  This  appoint- 
ment was  the  last  official  act  of  our  late  dearly  loved 
Archbishop.  We  wish  Fr.  McLoughlin  full  measure 
of  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Dr.  Walsh  finished  his  course  of  lec- 
'$4  tures  on  the  sixteenth  century  at 

the  Catholic  Club,  Tuesday  evening, 
April  22d,  before  a large  and  appreciative  audience. 
This  course  should  be  repeated  at  the  Summer 
School,  as  it  is  instructive  and  useful  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  the  charm  of  the  genial  doctor’s  elo- 
quence is  added.  The  effect  is  forceful  and  per- 
manent. 

The  Monthly  offers  its  congratula- 
fier&ertQ-  tionsto  Hon.  Herbert  G.  Squiers,  who 
$quier$  has  just  been  appointed  Minister  to 
Cuba.  Mr.  Squiers,  while  a Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Army,  was  the  first  instructor  of  Military 
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Science  at  St.  John’s,  and  the  battalion  owes  much 
to  him.  He  is  gratefully  remembered  as  a benefactor 
and  warm  friend  of  Fordham. 

Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  a benefactor  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  died  Saturday,  April  26th,  and 
was  buried  the  following  Tuesday  from  St.  Teresa’s 
Church,  of  which  he  had  been  a trustee  for  many 
years.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  was  among  the  clergymen 
present  at  the  solemn  Mass  of  requiem.  Mr.  O’Don- 
nell’s numerous  and  practical  charities  made  him  one 
of  the  most  notable  figures  in  N.  Y.  City  Catholic 
circles.  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  and  educational 
and  many  other  Catholic  charities  were  the  recipients 
of  his  bounty.  On  April  29th,  1898,  Mr.  Hugh 
O’Donnell  and  his  brother  Neal  presented  to  the 
College  a mortgage  of  $5,000,  which  draws  an 
annual  income  of  $150.  The  burse  thus  established 
is  known  as  the  Neal  and  Hugh  O’Donnell  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  Mr.  O’Donnell  was  blessed  with  every 
help  the  Church  affords  for  the  final  struggle,  and 
peacefully  departed  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy- 
nine.  The  good  accomplished  by  Mr.  O’Donnell  in 
his  Ion  gl  ife  is  not  interred  with  his  bones.  And  the 
oft-repeated  prayers  to  which  our  benefactors  are 
entitled  shall  now  petition  mercy  for  him  who  had 
shown  mercy.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  record  that  Mr. 
Neal  O’Donnell,  joint  benefactor  with  his  brother 
Hugh  in  the  foundation  above  mentioned,  died  a 
very  saintlv  death  on  Sunday  rriorning,  May  nth. 
They  who  were  united  in  their  charity  shall  soon, 
we  trust,  be  united  in  their  reward.  The  Monthly 
offers  its  sincerest  condolences  to  his  brothers,  Messrs. 
Andrew  and  Anthony  O’Donnell. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  A.  M.,  in  his  response  to  the  toast 
“ Current  Events  ” at  the  Xavier  Alumni  Sodality 
dinner,  bravely  and  brilliantly  pleaded  for  historical 
justice  to  Spain  and  to  her  former  colonies  or 
dependencies,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The  Ford- 
ham  Alumni  were  creditably  represented  at  the 
Sodality  dinner. 


fordfoattiensia. 


f UNDAY,  April  27th,  was  a “ dry  ” one  in  Ford- 
ham  as  far  as  baseball  was  concerned.  Although 
there  were  two  games  scheduled,  and  the  sun 
shone  in  all  the  splendor  of  a warm  spring  day,  yet 
no  game  was  played.  New  York  has  at  last 
reached  perfection  in  reform.  Though  evils  far 
worse  than  baseball  are  not  interfered  with,  yet  the 
national  game  must  not  be  played  on  Sunday. 
Well,  such  a state  of  affairs  cannot  last,  and  we  will 
soon  be  playing  again. 

A meeting  of  the  Library  Association  was  held  on 
April  22d.  W.  O’Brien,  ’04,  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Toohey.  Mr.  R.  Maloney,  ’02,  was  elected  First 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Keane,  ’03,  Second 
Secretary. 

The  Fordham  “ Prom  ” held  at  Sherry’s  on  April 
15th,  was  well  attended  by  the  students  of  the  College. 
All  say  they  had  an  excellent  time  there. 
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The  regular  meeting  of  the  Senior  Debating 
Society  was  held  on  April  21st.  The  decision  of  the 
Semi-Annual  debate  was  first  announced.  The  ques- 
tion, as  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly, 
was:  Resolved — “That  a censorship  of  the  press 
should  be  established.  ” After  summing  up  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  and  complimenting  Messrs.  J. 
McDonald  and  S.  McLaughlin  on  their  speeches,  the 
Rev.  President  decided  the  debate  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative. 

The  debate  was  then  held,  the  question  being: 
Resolved — “ That  the  offer  of  the  Panama  Canal  Co. 
should  be  accepted  by  the  United  States.”  Messrs. 
J.  Dempsey  and  E.  O’Brien  defended  the  affirmative, 
and  Messrs.  T.  Walsh  and  J.  O’Rourke  upheld  the 
negative. 

The  question  for  the  public  debate  is  : Resolved 
— “ That  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  a liberal  education. ” The  speakers 
for  the  affirmative  are  : Messrs.  C.  J.  Murn  and  J. 
McLoughlin;  for  the  negative,  E.  McGee  and  E. 
O’Brien. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating 
Society,  the  question  was : Resolved — “ That  the 
United  States  Government  should  abolish  Trusts.” 
Messrs.  A.  Egan  and  S.  McTague  defended  the 
affirmative,  and  D.  O’Reilly  and  A.  Glennon  argued 
for  the  negative.  The  decision  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  following  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
draw  up  a new  constitution: — A.  Hurley,  chairman; 
J.  Walsh,  R.  C.  Maher,  T.  Dillon,  A.  Sibbel. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 
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Some  time  ago  we  spoke  of  those  of  our  number 
who  had  joined  the  track  team.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  at  present  just  ten  of  us  appear  daily  for 
practice.  We  congratulate  the  team,  and  trust  that 
their  object  be  not  “Rector  Day  Laurels”  alone, 
but  that  it  be  a Division  spirit.  Baseball  and  foot- 
ball are  not  the  only  sports  necessary  for  a division. 

“What  became  of  the  cloth  that  was  in  those 
holes  ? ” the  inquirer  inquired,  as  he  looked  at  his 
much- worn  garment.  We,  also,  as  we  look  at  our 
tennis  court,  may  ask  about  the  same  question, 
“ Where  is  the  dirt  that  covered  the  stones?”  But 
here  we  have  an  answer.  The  rain  has  given  it  to 
First  as  it  has  done  for  many  a year.  And  so  we 
suffer.  Whatever  is  good  on  Second,  if  it  be  needed 
on  First,  over  it  goes,  and  no  thanks.  Well,  we  can- 
not grumble,  it  is  the  custom  ; and  then  we  will  go  to 
First  some  day  ourselves,  if  we  are  good  on  Second, 
or  too  good. 

You  ask  how  the  baseball-rope  was  put  away  a 
few  weeks  ago?  Simply  this  : We  tied  one  end  to 
a tree  and  they  caught  the  other  for  a tug  of  war ; 
but,  not  to  be  outdone,  they  hitched  the  other  to  the 
old  fence  that  surmounted  the  bank,  and  the  fun  be- 
gan. We  were  the  stronger,  so  the  fence — but 
the  prefect  came.  As  it  was  dark,  we  just  ducked 
heads  and  ran  in  every  direction;  but  the  Prefect 
named  seven,  just  enough,  he  said,  to  put  the  rope 
away ; and  there  was  one  hundred  yards  of  rope 
and  no  “ set  ups  ” for  the  job. 
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Here  are  the  Actives: — Pitcher,  M.  Rodriguez 
(capt.),  J W.  M.  Grane ; catcher,  J.  Suarez  ; first 
base,  J.  Hinchliffe,  J.  Dunne  ; second  base,  J.  Dillon; 
short  stop,  Alf.  Lombard;  third  base,  Kiernan ; 
left  field,  Haffey  ; centre  field,  R.  Vila  ; right  field, 
A.  Dubarte. — -Joe  Coogan  has  been  appointed  mana- 
ger. He  has  his  difficulties,  too,  especially  with 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Society.  Why  not  chal- 
lenge them,  Joe  ? We  could  teach  them  many  things 
up  here. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Fire  Department,  our 
last  hope  of  leaving  life  by  fire  has  been  removed 
from  us  whilst  we  are  at  College.  Our  building 
fairly  bristles  with  lightning-rods.  Water-buckets 
marked  “ Fire  ” are  to  be  found  on  every  landing. 
Then  there  are  boat  hooks  and  axes,  and  electric- 
bells  and  fire-escapes,  all  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire, 
and  yet  the  building  is  supposed  to  be  fireproof ; that 
is,  nothing  combustible  may  enter  its  precincts. 

. r.i  •w.-hmumm— 

We  are  anxiously  looking  for  that  party  of,  evid~ 
ently  foreigners,  who  asked  the  porter  if  this  were 
the  Zoo.  Various  are  the  reports  as  to  which  build- 
ing they  alluded  ; but  one  thing,  however,  is  certain  : 
if  they  meant  our  building,  and  if  we  knew  it,  they 
would  really  think  they  struck  the  heart  of  the  Zoo. 

Our  opening  game  was  played  on  Sunday,  April 
13th.  The  score  by  inning  is  as  follows  : — 


Invincibles 6 3 1 5 8 4 x x x — 27 

Tribune  A.  C; 1 0 0 5 0 0 0 0 0—  6 


The  Invincibles  did  not  take  their  7th,  8th,  or  9th 
inning.  Invincible  battery — Cavinator,  Craig  and 
Lombard.  Tribune  battery — Fardette  and  Ehodt. 
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April  16th. 

We  must  confess  that  we  journeyed  to  Poughkeep- 
sie to  cross  bats  with  the  Riverview  Military  Acad- 
emy with  a little  of  fear  and  trembling  in  our  hearts, 
for  we  heard  it  said  that  for  the  past  four  years,  a 
visiting  team  never  took  victory  from  their  field.  W e 
must  admit  that  we  journeyed  home  simply  tired, 
for  they  made  us  run  the  bases  21  times.  We  thank 
them,  however,  for  the  kind  and  generous  attention 
they  showed.  The  story  of  the  game  is  as  follows:— 


INVINCIBLES. 

R.  H.  P.0.  A.  E.  1 
Peartree,  3b ....  1 3 3 4 1 

Farrell,  2b 2 1 2 3 0 

Carroll,  ss 5 4 2 4 0 

Kennedy,  lb.  ..3  2 9 0 1 

Francis,  c 3 1 2 1 2 

Oliver,  cf 4 1 3 2 0 

Maguire,  If..  ..2  3 3 1 0 

N.  Murray,  rf.  .1  2 0 0 0 ( 

Foley,  p 0 0 0 1 0 

Totals 2l"17  '24  16  4 

Two-base  hits— Peartree,  Farrel 


RIVERVIEW. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 

Hanlon,  c 0 2 3 1 0 

Spencer,  If . . . .0  2 2 1 1 

Robert,  lb 0 1 6 2 1 

Hogan,  p 1 1 1 2 0 

Sumtaro,  3b. . . .0  0 4 1 2 

Valilee,  rf 0 1 2 0 0 

Zweyart,  ss 0 0 4 2 3 

Chilchester,  cf . . 1 3 2 0 0 

Austin,  2b 0 1 3 1 1 


Totals 2 11  27  10  8 

l,  Kennedy,  Maguire.  Three-base 


hit — Kenuedy.  Sacrifice  hit— Carroll.  Base  on  balls — off  Hogan,  4 ; 
off  Foley,  2.  Struck  out— by  Hogan,  5 ; by  Foley,  9.  Stolen  bases — 
Francis,  Oliver,  Peartree  2,  Carroll,  Murray.  Wild  pitches— Hogan, 
2 ; Foley,  1.  Passed  balls— Hanlon,  3 ; Francis,  2. 


April  20th. 

Invincibles 0 1 0 0 2 1 2 0 0 — 6 

Bedford  A.  C 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 0—3 

This  is  our  last  Sunday  game.  Though  the  score 
denotes  a well-played  game,  yet  it  proved  a rather 
listless  game  to  the  onlookers. 

The  batteries  were: — Cavinato  and  Lombard  ; 
Lewis  and  McDonnell. 

April  30th. 

The  Morris  High  School  met  with  defeat  on  our 
grounds  on  Wednesday,  Apr.  30th,  by  score  of  10-2. 


Invincibles I 3010401  10 

Morris  High 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0—  2 


Batteries  : — Cavinato  and  Lombard  ; McCarten  and 
Van  Renselaer. 


Cecil  Fitch,  ’06. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


The  national  game  takes  up  the  greater  part  of 
our  recreation.  In  fact,  we  do  little  else  but  play 
ball  in  one  shape  or  other. 

The  Tyros  were  victorious  in  their  first  game. 
They  played  St.  Ann’s  2d  team  on  April  20th,  1902, 
beating  them  by  the  score  of  17  to  12.  Seiler’s  pitch- 
ing was  one  of  the  features  of  the  game.  He  struck 
out  20  men  and  only  gave  one  base  on  balls. 

The  score  is  as  follows  : — 


TYROS. 


R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E 

Zambrano,  If. 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gal’n,  &Bl’k  rfl 

1 

1 

0 

0 

V.  Gleises,  cf. 

.2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Beckett,  3b. . 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Murray,  ss... 

.1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

O’Brien,  2b. . 

.3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

Oswald,  lb.  . . 

.1 

0 

5 

2 

0 

Nolan,  c 

9, 

0 

20 

0 

1 

Seiler,  p 

.2 

2 

1 

22 

0 

Totals 

.17 

9 

27 

25 

4 

St.  Ann’s,  Jr 
Tyros 


ST.  ANN’S.  JR. 

R.  H.  RO.  A.  E. 

Davila,  cf 0 0 0 0 0 

T.  Murphy,  rf.  .2  10  0 0 

Tristani,  If 1 1 0 0 0 

Nickelson,  c. ...2  2 16  2 0 

Quesada,  lb ....  1 0 4 l 0 

Fitzsimmons, 3b  12  111 
J.  Murphy,  2b.  2 1 1 0 1 

Malujo,  p 2 2 I 15  0 

Patton,  ss 1 0 1 1 3 


Totals 12’.  9 24  20  5 

0 040  0 2 03  3—12 

3 9201  1 10  x— 17 


The  Tyros  Reserves  have  also  done  well  so  far  in 
their  games,  beating  the  Eagle  A.  C.  in  a very  exciting 
game  by  a score  of  10-9.  They  also  defeated  the 
Bedford  A.  C.  8-4,  and  on  April  26th  they  beat  the 
Tomahawk’s  by  a score  of  9-1.  The  Reserves  hope 
to  keep  up  this  good  work,  for  Manager  Joe  Higgins 
has  a good  schedule  made  out. 

The  team  is  as  follows  Pitchers,  R.  McGovern 
and  J.  Doyle;  catcher,  P.  Hohman;  1st  base,  V. 
O’Reilly  ; 2d  base,  J.  Higgins  ; 3d  base,  C.  Hoyt; 
shortstop,  J.  Curley  (capt.) ; left  field,  J.  O’Neill ; 
centre  field,  I.  Amor;  right  f'field,  H.  Haffen  ; 
subs.,  H.  Downing  and  J.  Campbell. 


P.  Gleises. 
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Fordham,  7;  Syracuse  University,  2. 

§N  April  12th,  Fordham  defeated  Syracuse  by 
the  score  of  7 to  2.  After  the  first  inning,  in 
which  Fordham  scored  five  runs,  the  game 
was  close  and  exciting.  Crossin  pitched  a good, 
steady  game,  notably  in  the  second  inning  when,  with 
two  men  out  and  three  on  base,  he  struck  the  batter 
out.  Mitchell,  in  the  ninth,  made  a fine  running 
catch  of  a difficult  foul  fly.  The  score:  — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.  O.  A. 

Keane,  c.  f 11  1 0 

Swetnam,  2 b. . 1 2 3 2 

Butler,  c 3 15  4 

O’Brien,  3b.  . . 1 1 1 4 

Mitchell,  1.  f . . 1 2 1 0 

Kennedy,  lb..  0 0 12  0 

Hartman,  s.  s.  0 1 2 4 

Dempsey,  r.  f.  0 1 1 0 

Crossin,  p. . . . 0 1 1 4 


E. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


SYRACUSE  UNIV. 


R. 

Walker,  c.  f . . .0 

Baker,  2b 0 

Sanford,  lb  . ..0 
Scanlon,  r.  f . . 0 
Henderson,  c . . 0 
House,  3b.  . . . 0 

Atwell,  1.  f 1 

Boyd,  s.  s 1 

Moore,  p 0 


H.  P.  O.  A.  E. 
0 10  0 

0 4 10 

2 7 0 1 

1 2 10 

0 5 0 0 

0 10  0 
0 10  1 

1 3 3 O' 

2 0 3 0 


Totals..  7 10  27  18  3 


Totals..  2 6 24  8 2 


Fordham 5 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 x— 7 

Syracuse 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 l — 2 


Two-base  hits — Butler,  Mitchell.  Sacrifice  hits— O’Brien,  Hart- 
man, Scanlon.  First  base  on  balls— Off  Crossin,  3 ; off  Moore,  4. 
Struck  out — By  Crossin,  4 ; By  Moore,  3.  Stolen  bases — Keane 
Double  plays — O’Brien,  Swetnam  and  Kennedy^Scanlon  and  Baker 
Umpire — Mr.  McKenna. 


Fordham,  i8  ; Xavier  Coll.,  o. 

In  an  uninteresting  and  one-sided  game,  Fordham 
defeated  Xavier  College  on  April  i6th  by  the  score 
of  18  to  o.  The  visitors  were  unable  to  get  a single 
hit,  while  White  was  hit  for  fifteen  safe  ones,  includ- 
ing two  three-baggers  by  Swetnam  and  Doscher 
and  a two-base  hit  by  Hartman.  The  score 
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R.  H.  E. 

Fordham 7 5 2 1 1 0 2 IS  15  1 

Xavier  College 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 


Batteries — Doscher,  Horan,  Crossin  and  Butler ; White  and  Norris. 


Fordham,  i ; Yale,  3. 

Five  hundred  people  saw  Yale  defeat  Fordham  on 
April  19th,  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  closely  con- 
tested games  that  has  ever  been  played  at  Fordham 
Field.  From  the  second  inning  until  the  end,  the 
game  was  nip  and  tuck,  each  team  having  scored  one 
run  in  the  second.  It  was  a brilliant  exhibition  of  ball 
playing  from  start  to  finish,  both  teams  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  slip  made  by  the  other.  The  fact 
that  Fordham  had  two  double  plays  to  her  credit  tells 
of  the  snappy  kind  of  ball  she  played,  while  several 
times,  with  a man  on  third,  the  visitors  played  such  a 
steady  game  that  he  was  unable  to  score.  Fordham’s 
playing  was  of  such  a character  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  of  any  one  man  in  particular;  but 
Doscher  deserves  mention  for  his  coolness  and 
masterly  pitching  at  critical  stages  of  the  game. 
For  the  visitors,  Barnwell  played  a fine  game  in  cen- 
tre field,  making  several  sensational  catches.  To 
Hartman  is  due  the  credit  of  Fordham’s  only  score, 
his  hit  to  right  field  bringing  in  Swetnam,  who  had 
reached  first  on  an  error  by  Wear  and  had  stolen 
second.  Yale’s  first  run  was  made  b)r  Wear,  who 
singled  to  right,  stole  second  and  scored  on  Garvan’s 
long  fly  to  deep  centre.  In  their  half  of  the  ninth 
Y ale,  by  the  aid  of  a double,  a single  and  a wild  throw 
scored  twice  and  won  the  game.  Fordham,  in  their 
half  of  the  ninth,  with  the  exception  of  a single  by 
Mitchell,  were  unable  to  recover  the  lost  ground. 
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FORDHAM. 


R. 

Keane,  cf.  . . .0 
O’Brien,  3b.. 0 

Butler,  c 0 

Robin’n,  lb.  .0 
Mitchell,  If . . 0 
Swetnara,  ss..l 
Kennedy,  rf..O 
Hartman,  2b.  0 
Doscher,  p.  ..0 


H.  0.  A.  B. 
0 2 0 0 

0 6 2 0 

0 5 10 

0 6 2 1 

110  0 
12  0 0 

1110 
13  3 2 

1110 


YALE. 

R.  H.  0. 
D’  S’lles,  2b. . . 0 0 1 

Barnwell,  el.  .0  0 3 

Cote,  If 0 1 0 

Guernsey,  3b. 0 1 0 

Winslow,  c.  . . 1 1 7 

Miller,  ss 1 1 0 

Has’n’kle,  lb.O  1 13 

Wear,rf 1 g.1  2 

Garvan,  p.  . . .0  0 1 


A.  E, 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 1 
1 1 
1 1 
2 1 


Totals 1 5 27  10  3 


Totals... 3 6 27  6 4 


Fordham 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—1 

Yale 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2—3 


Two-base  hit — Winslow.1  Three-base  hit— Swetnam.  Sacrifice 
hit — Keane.  Bass  on  balls — Off  Doscher,  5 ; off  Garvan,  0.  Struck 
out— By  Doscher,  4 ; by  Garvan,  6.  Stolen  Bases — Guernsey,  Wear,  2- 
Double  plays— Doscher,  Robinson  and  O’Brien  ; Robinson  and 
O’Brien,  Wear  and  Hasenwinkle.  Umpire — Frank  Golden. 


Fordham,  i ; Holy  Cross,  5. 

On  April  25th  Fordham  was  defeated  at  Worces- 
ter by  Holy  Cross,  the  score  being  5 to  1.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fourth  inning,  in  which  Holy  Cross 
scored  four  runs,  the  game  was  close  and  exciting. 
Fordham’s  only  score  came  in  the  seventh.  Mitchell 
opened  the  inning  by  hitting  to  left  for  two  bases, 
and  scored  on  Swetnam’s  single  to  right.  The 
features  of  the  game  were  a catch  by  Mitchell  of  a 
difficult  fly,  the  playing  of  Dyer  at  short  for  Holy 
Cross  and  the  throwing  of  Butler.  The  score 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

Keane,  cf 0 

O’Brien,  3b..  .0 

Butler,  c 0 

Mitchell,  If 1 

Swetnam,  2b.  ...0 
Robinson,  lb.  ..0 

Kennedy,  rf 0 

Hartman,  ss 0 

Crossin,  p..  ...  ..0 


H.  P.  0.  A.  E. 
110  0 
0 4 2 2 

0 6 6 0 

2 2 0 0 

12  0 0 
19  10 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 10 

0 0 0 0 


HOLY  CROSS. 


R. 

Baldwin,  If 0 

Dyer,  ss 0 

Noonan,  c 0 

Skellv,  rf 0 

Jim  Brennan, 2b  0 
Joe  Brennan,  3b  1 
McKeon,  cf. . . .2 

Connor,  lb 1 

McGehan,  p 1 


H.  P.  O.  A.  E. 

12  0 0 

13  5 1 

2 6 11 

0 10  0 

0 3 4 0 

0 0 0 2 

13  0 0 

19  0 0 

10  0 0 


Totals 


1 5 24  10  2 


Totals 


57  27  10  4 
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Fordham 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0—1 

Holy  Cross 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 1 x— 5 


Two-base  hits — McKeon,  Mitchell.  Double  plays— Jim  Brennan,  Dyer 
and  Connor,  2.  Base  on  balls — Off  Crossin,  4 ; off  McGehan,  2.  Struck 
out — By  Crossin,  5,  by  McGehan,  4.  Umpire — J.  H.  GafEney. 

Fordham,  2 ; Lafayette,  3. 

Fordham  lost  to  Lafayette  here  on  April  26th,  by 
a score  of  3 to  2.  Horan  pitched  a fine  game,  allow- 
ing the  visitors  but  three  hits,  while  Johnston, 
although  he  was  hit  oftener,  managed  to  keep  them 
scattered.  Kennedy  played  a good  game  at  second, 
accepting  ten  chances  without  an  error,  while  Craw- 
ford for  the  visitors  made  a one-hand  catch  of  a dif- 
ficult fly.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

LAFAYETTE. 

R. 

H. 

P.'O. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Keane,  cf . . . . 

.1 

1 

1 

0 

0’ 

Currier,  ss 

..0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

O’Brien,  3b. . . 

..0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Hubley,  2b. . . . 

..1 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Butler,  c 

..0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Crawford,  rf.. . . 

..0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  If... 

..0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Ernst,  lb 

.1 

0 

11 

1 

2 

Swetnam,  ss. . 

..0 

0 

1 

5 

3 

Stitzer,  3b.  . . . 

.0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Robinson,  lb. 

.1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Johnston,  p.  . . 

..0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Kennedy,  2b. . 

..0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

Irwin,  c 

..0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

Crossin,  rf. . . . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Brown,  If 

..0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

. 0 

o 

0 

4 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

2 

7 

27 

18 

3 t 

Totals 

3 

27 

12 

3 

Fordham 

0 1 0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 

0- 

—2 

Lafayette. . . . 

0 0 2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 

1- 

—3 

Three-base  hit — -Robinson.  Two-base  hit — Crossin.  Double  play — 
Currier  to’Irwing  to  Hubley.  Base  on  balls — Off  Horan,  1 ; off  Johnston, 
1.  Struck  out — By  Horan.  3 ; by  Johnston,  2.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 


Fordham,  4 ; Cornell,  i. 

Fordham’s  losing  streak  was  broken  on  May  1st, 
when  Cornell  was  defeated  by  the  score  of  4 to  1. 
Doscher  pitched  a wonderful  game,  allowing  the 
visitors  but  one  hit,  while  Bristol  was  hit  safely  ten 
times.  The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  brilliant 
playing  of  O’Brien  at  third  base,  who  accepted 
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twelve  chances  without  an  error.  In  the  last  inning 
Keane  by  a hard  run  pulled  down  a long  fly  from 
Lewis’  bat.  In  the  opening  inning  Swetnam  hit 
the  first  ball  pitched  for  two  bases  and  later  scored 
on  O’Brien’s  single.  By  a succession  of  hits  in  the 
seventh  Fordham  scored  twice,  and  in  the  eighth 
Butler  crossed  the  plate  with  the  last  run.  Whinery 
scored  Cornell’s  only  run  in  the  fourth.  The 
score : — 


FORDHAM. 


R.  H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Swetnam,  2b. . 

.1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Brewster,  If. . 

..0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Butler,  c 

.1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

Ferguson,  lb. 

..0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Keane,  cf 

.0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Lewis,  ss 

..0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

O’Brien.  3b.  . . 

..0 

2 

2 

10 

0 

Whinery,  c. . . 

..1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Mitchell.  If.  . . 

.1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Tydeman.  cf . 

.0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb. 

.1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

Drake,  rf . . . . 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Doscher,  p.  . . . 

.0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Brown.  2b. . . 

..0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

Kennedy,  rf . . . 

.0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Costello.  3b. . 

.0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Hartman,  ss. . . 

.0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Bristol,  p. . . . 

.0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Totals .... 

4 

11 

27 

21 

3 

Totals. . . 

1 

1 

24 

11 

6 

Fordham 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0 

2 1 

X- 

-4 

Cornell 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

-1 

CORNELL. 


Two-base  hit— Swetnam.  Sacrifice  hits— Kennedy,  Hartman,  But- 
ler and  Tydeman.  Stolen  bases— Whinery.  Base  on  balls— OH 
Doscher  2 ; oil  Bristol,  0.  Struck  out— by  Doscher,  3 ; by  Bristol,  2. 
Hit  by  pitched  ball— Whinery  and  Tydeman.  Double  plays— Lewis 
to  Ferguson ; Lewis  to  Brown  to  Ferguson.  Umpire — Mr.  Duff. 


Fordham,  19;  University  of  Vermont,  3. 

Fordham  easily  defeated  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont on  May  2d,  by  the  score  of  19  to  3.  Three 
pitchers  were  used  by  the  visitors,  but  to  no  advan- 
tage, as  the  number  of  hits  show.  The  features  of 
the  game  were  the  fielding  of  Keane  and  the  batting 
of  Mitchell  and  Butler,  both  having  five  hits  to  their 
credit,  each  having  a two-bagger.  The  score  : — 
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FORDHAM. 


UNIY.  OF  VERMONT. 


R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Swetnam,  2b. 

..2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Crumb,  If.  . . 

. .2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Butler,  c 

..3 

5 

3 

2 

0 

Fisher,  3b. . . 

. .1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Keane,  cf . . . . 

. .5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Tobin,  2b 

. ..0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

O’Brien,  3b. . . 

. .2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Orton,  c 

. ..0 

1 

6 

C 

0 

Mitchell.  If.  . . 

. .3 

5 

3 

0 

1 

Kin  lock,  rf.  . 

. .0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Robinson,  lb. 

...2 

3 

12 

1 

0 

Brooks,  cf.  . . 

. .0 

1 

4 

0 

0, 

Kennedy,  rf.  . 

. .1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Abbott,  lb... 

. ..0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss. . 

...0 

1 

4 

3 

0 

Oerrich,  ss.  & 

p..O 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Crossin,  p. . . . 

. .1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Clancy,  p. . . . 

. ..0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ewald,  2b. . . . 

. .0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Davidson,  p.  . 

. ..0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Doscher,  rf . . 

..0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals 

..  3 

6 

24 

11 

3 

Totals 

.19 

25 

21 

12 

4 

Fordham 

...4  6 4 2 

1 

1 

1 0 

X — 

-19 

Univ.  of  Vermont 

...1  0 10 

1 

0 

0 0 

0- 

- 3 

Two-base  hits — Butler.  Mitchell,  Robinson,  Crossin.  Sacrifice  hits — 
Kennedy  (2),  Hartman,  Fisher.  Stolen  bases — Tobin,  Swetnam,  Keane, 
O’Brien,  Mitchell  (2),  Kennedy.  Double  plays — Ewald  to  Robinson  to 
O’Brien,  Base  on  balls — Off  Crossin,  1 ; off  Clancy,  2 ; off  Davidson,  2. 
Struck  out — By  Crossin,  3 ; by  Davidson,  5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Abbott, 
O’Brien.  Umpire — Mr.  Duff. 


Fordham  Reserves,  13  ; St.  Alphonse  A.  C.,  11. 

The  Reserves  opened  their  season  at  home  on 
April  13th,  with  the  St.  Alphonse  A.  C.,  which  they 
defeated  by  the  score  of  13  to  11.  Healey  made 
several  good  catches  of  foul  flies  back  of  third. 
The  score  : — 

R.  H.  E. 

Fordham  Reserves 2 0 5 3 0 3 0 0 x — 13  9 5 

St.  Alphonse  A.  C 0 2 3 0 2 2 2 0 0—11  10  4 

Batteries — Radel  and  Dady ; Coleman  and  Stapleton. 

Fordham  Reserves,  5 ; Manhattanville  A.,  C.  3. 

On  April  20th,  the  Reserves  defeated  the  Manhat- 
tanville A.  C.  at  Fordham  in  a close  and  interesting 
game,  the  score  being  5 to  3.  The  features  of  the 
game  were  a three-base  hit  by  Dillon,  of  the  Reserves, 
and  a fine  one-hand  catch  by  Murphy, of  the  visitors. 
The  score  : — 


EXCHANGES. 
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R.  H.  E. 

Fordham  Reserves 30020000  x— 5 8 1 

Manhattanville  A.  C 3 0 0^0  0 0 0 0 0—3  6 2 

Batteries— McLaughlin  and  Dady  ; Madeen  and  Cohey. 

The  following  members  of  the  ball  team  have  been 
awarded  the  Varsity  F: — Mitchell,  Horan,  Butler, 
Hartman,  Keane,  O’Brien,  Swetnam,  Ewald. 

Fordham  Reserves,  ii  ; Worral  Hall  Acad.,  y. 

By  a steady  uphill  fight  the  Reserves  defeated 
the  Worral  Hall  Military  Acad,  at  Peekskill  on  April 
26th.  McLaughlin,  who  relieved  Radel  in  the  fifth 
inning,  pitched  a fine  game,  not  a hit  or  a run  being 
scored  against  him.  Murray,  also  of  the  Reserves, 
led  the  batting,  having  four  hits,  two  of  them  being 
two-baggers.  The  score  : — 


R.  H.  E. 

Fordham  Reserves 0 0021400  4 11  15  4 

Worral  Hall  M.  A 1 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0- V 6 5 


Batteries — Radel,  McLaughlin  and  Dady*;  Lane  and  Travers. 

V.  J.  Oldshue,  ’02. 


exchanges. 


SHE  Niagara  Rainbow  comes,  as  it  is  wont,  la- 
den with  entertaining  and  instructive  reading- 
matter,  in  which  articles  of  timely  interest  find 
a prominent  place.  Prince  Henry’s  visit  is  treated 
at  length  and  enhanced  by  full-page  cuts  of  his  trip 
to  the  falls  ; while  those  of  Alice  Roosevelt  and  win- 
ter scenes  at  Loretto  give  the  paper  a pleasing  and 
tasteful  aspect.  “ Thoughts  on  Government  by 
W omen  in  the  Past,”  has  real  interest,  both  on  account 
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of  its  masterly  review  of  woman’s  part  in  state  af- 
fairs in  earlier  days,  and  her  present  position  as  mis- 
tress of  the  household  ; but  as  to  her  being  better 
filled  to  be  ruler  of  the  domestic  circle  than  the  man, 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  writer’s  convictions.  The 
article  on  Westminster  Abbey  furnishes  a good 
historical  and  descriptive  review  of  that  famous 
edifice. 

The  Easter  number  of  Leaflets  from  Loretto,  which 
hails  also  from  the  Canadian  border,  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  mention.  The  “ Hymn  of  the  Wind  ” is  espec- 
ially noteworthy. 

“ And  the  wind  lulled  low  its  voice, 

And  proudly  it  answered  then  : 

1 I’ve  been  where  the  spheres  rejoice 
In  their  life  unknown  to  men  ; 

And  I kissed  the  clouds  of  gold, 

And  I chased  the  blue-domed  skies, 

And  I touched  the  brilliants  cold 

That  fell  from  the  moon’s  calm  eyes.’  ” 


We  note  with  interest  the  amusing  and  frequent- 
ly animated  controversy  being  carried  on  between 
the  exchange  editors  of  some  of  our  college  papers. 
He  of  the  Niagara  Index  easily  carries  the  palm  for 
carefully  constructed  and  elaborate  masterpieces  of 
stormy  invective  which  bewilder,  with  their  glowing 
array  of  choice  epithets,  caustic  irony  and  confiden- 
tial tone  of  superiority,  the  fellow-writer  who  has 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  his  displeasure. 
The  fight,  precipitated  by  one  of  his  awful  denuncia- 
tions, has  been  picked  up  and  carried  on  by  sympa- 
thizing editors,  so  that  universal  war  and  a clash  of 
wits  promises  to  reign  in  the  Exchange  columns. 

W.  Henky  Hoyt,  ’02. 
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Cbe  fireman's  Story. 


^rN  the  year  1880  I was  traveling  for  a large  sup- 
f ply  house  in  New  York,  and  had  been  assigned 
to  “ cover  ” the  central  districts  of  Pennsylvania. 
I had  left  New  York  on  the  7:55  train  for  Philadel- 
phia, where  I was  to  make  connections  with  another 
division  in  order  to  reach  my  destination.  I arrived 
in  due  time  and  made  the  proper  connections.  Af- 
ter an  hour  or  so  the  train  was  shunted  off  at  a small 
junction  for  some  unknown  reason,  and  I was  in- 
formed by  the  brakeman  that  I would  have  to  take 
the  next  train. 
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“ When  will  that  get  here?”  I asked. 

“ It’s  due  here  in  an  hour,”  he  replied. 

“ Well,”  I said,  “ there’s  no  help  for  it,  I suppose. 
I might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it.” 

I lighted  a cigar  and  strolled  up  and  down  the 
platform,  saying  things  about  railroads  in  general 
that  would  not  look  well  in  print.  My  walk  brought 
me  to  the  farther  end  of  the  platform,  where  a 
group  of  trainmen  were  sitting,  chatting.  As  I 
turned  to  retrace  my  steps,  a remark  made  by  one 
of  the  group  caused  me  to  stop  and  take  a seat  on  a 
vacant  bench  near  by. 

“ Well,  people  may  talk  as  they  will  about  the  life 
of  an  engineer.  They  speak  of  the  brave  engineer, 
and  what  nerve  he  must  have  to  run  such  great 
risks  as  he  does.  That’s  all  right ; but  they  forget 
about  the  poor  duffer  that  fires  the  locomotive  and 
who  is  in  as  great  danger  as  the  man  at  the  throttle. 
Of  course,  I ain’t  jealous  because  I’m  only  a fireman; 
but  all  the  same  they  ought  to  think  about  both. 

“ I mind  the  time  well  when  I fired  for  Jack 
Saunders.  He  was  the  pluckiest  man  I ever  saw 
handling  the  lever.  And  he  was  so  quick  to  know 
just  what  to  do  when  he  was  in  a tight  fix.  Poor 
fellow!  he’s  been  dead  nigh  on  ten  years,  and  often 
I feel  a queer  sort  of  a lump  in  my  throat  whenever 
I think  of  him.  He  drove  No.  90 — ‘ Old  90  ’ he  used 
to  call  it — and  indeed  it  was  pretty  old,  for  he 
handled  it  for  twelve  years,  and  it  wasn’t  new  when 
he  got  it.  I remember  how  he  was  killed.  It  was 
this  way.  One  day  we  were  standing  near  ‘ Old 
■90  ’ when  the  train  despatcher  came  down  to  11s. 

“ ‘ Saunders,’  said  he,  1 Brock  is  sick,  and  I want 
you  to  take  his  place.  You’re  the  most  reliable 
man  I have  off  duty.’ 
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“ ‘ All  right,  sir,  I’m  ready,’  replied  Jack.  ‘ Come 
along,  Frank,  we’ll  have  to  hustle.’ 

“ We  quickly  climbed  into  the  cab,  and  in  five 
minutes  were  slowly  creeping  along  to  where  the 
train  was  waiting.  In  another  five  minutes  we  were 
pulling  out  of  the  station  with  a heavy  train  attached. 
I served  on  Jack’s  engine  as  fireman,  because  he  and 
I had  been  like  brothers  ever  since  we  were  small 
boys.  Jack’s  parents  had  died  when  he  was  no  more 
than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  we  were  almost 
inseparable. 

“ My  father  was  conductor  on  the  fast  mail  that 
ran  between  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  many  a 
time  Jack  and  I would  pretend  we  were  running  an 
engine,  he  as  engineer  and  I as  his  fireman.  Even 
then  we  had  arranged  that  we  were  to  get  on  the 
road  when  we  grew  up.  Sure  enough,  when  we  did 
become  men,  we  secured  the  very  positions  which 
we  played  at  as  children.  I could  easily  have  had 
a place  in  the  office,  but  Jack  was  an  engineer,  and  I 
hated  to  part  with  him,  so  I secured  the  position  of 
fireman  under  him,  and  there  my  happiness  was 
complete. 

“ At  the  time  of  this  story  we  had  been  ten  years 
on  the  road,  and  Jack  was  known  as  one  of  the  best 
at  the  throttle.  We  arrived  after  an  hour’s  run  at 
an  important  junction,  where  we  had  to  attach 
several  passenger  coaches,  and  as  ours  was  the  only 
locomotive  with  steam  up,  we  were  obliged  to  switch 
to  the  other  track.  We  had  coupled  the  extra  cars 
and  started  back,  pushing  them  before  us,  when  I 
happened  to  look  around  and  saw  a spectacle  that 
almost  unnerved  me. 

“ ‘ My  God,  Jack,  look  at  that ! ’ I exclaimed.  There 
he  saw  the  fast  mail  bearing  down  on  us  at  a ter- 
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rific  rate  of  speed.  Crowding  on  all  steam,  he  told 
me  to  uncouple  the  cars  when  he  gave  the  word. 

“ The  dull  hum  of  the  train  had  greatly  increased, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I heard  him  call  to 
me  to  uncouple.  I quickly  did  as  he  told  me  and 
climbed  back  into  the  cab. 

“‘I’m  going  to  reverse  her,  Frank,’  said  he, 
‘ jump  ! ’ 

“ ‘ I’ll  stick  by  you,’  I replied,  ‘ no  matter  what 
happens.’ 

“ ‘ No,  Frank,  you  have  a family  to  provide  for,  and 
I have  no  one.  For  my  sake  jump.’ 

“‘Well,  as  you  wish.  Good-bye,  old  man,’  and 
just  as  I heard  the  shriek  of  the  on-coming  locomo- 
tive I jumped.  How  I landed  I could  never  tell, 
but  about  five  minutes  later  I came  to.  Shaking 
myself  together,  I rose  to  my  feet.  Not  fifteen  yards 
away  lay  a mass  of  scrap-iron  on  the  track,  with  an 
excited  crowd  of  trainmen  and  passengers  gathered 
about  it.  With  some  difficulty  I walked  over  to  the 
spot  just  as  they  were  lifting  Jack’s  body  from  among 
the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  finest  engine  on  the 
line.  They  carried  it  to  the  side  of  the  track  and 
gently  laid  it  on  the  ground.  Throwing  myself  be- 
side it,  I tenderly  lifted  his  head  and  placed  it  in  my 
lap,  while  the  bystanders  grouped  themselves 
around  us  in  sympathetic  silence.  A few  minutes 
later  he  opened  his  eyes  and  faintly  smiled. 

“ ‘ Good-bye,  Frank,  I’ve  made  my  last  run.’ 

“ ‘ No,  no,  Jack,’  I exclaimed,  the  tears  welling  in 
my  eyes  as  I spoke  ; ‘ you’re  not  going  to  die.  You’ll 
recover  and  will  be  running  your  engine  in  a couple 
of  months.’ 

“ ‘ No,’  he  replied,  ‘ I feel  it  here  ’ ; and  he  laid  his 
hand  over  his  heart.  ‘ So,  good-bye,  Frank,  I’m  go- 


WHEN  JENNIE  LAUGHS. 


Ulften  3ennie  Eaugbs. 


A light  foot  flits  adown  the  stair, 

A lilt  of  laughter  trills  the  air; 

She  comes  ; her  merry  music  swells 
Like  carol  from  deep  vvildwood  dells, 

Or  chime  from  dreamland’s  airy  bells, 

When  Jennie  laughs. 

In  sunlight  at  my  study  door 
Her  slender  shadow  flecks  the  floor  ; 

An  instant,  tip-toe  poised,  she  bides 
To  scan  if  aught  her  presence  chides  ; 

But  naught  save  welcome  there  betides; 

She  nods— and  laughs  ! 

Her  white  arms  round  my  neck  she  slips, 

She  prints  a warm  kiss  on  my  lips  ; 

What  sweet  persuasive  art  she  brings 
As,  nestling  to  my  heart,  she  clings. 

And,  softly  as  a linnet  sings, 

She  pleads— and  laughs  ! 

I try  to  frown — a sheer  pretense  ! 

1 quote  wise  saws— a fraud  prepense 
To  keep  my  lovely  captive  there  ! 

But  frown,  doubt,  scruple,  maxim  fair — 

E’en  rules  of  logic — melt  in  air 

When  Jennie  laughs  ! 

Who  could  resist  that  pleading  face  ? 

Who  daunt  that  timid,  winsome  grace  ? 

Long  ere  her  pretty  plea  be  done, 

Long  ere  my  cross-play  mood  be  gone, 

She  knows  right  well  her  cause  is  won — 

And  so — she  laughs  ! 

The  gracious  charm,  the  witching  wile, 

The  subtle  power  of  tear  and  smile, 

The  spells  that  sway  the  hearts  of  men, 

All  blend  their  potent  magic,  when — 

Her  mother’s  living  self  again  ! — 

My  Jennie  laughs. 

God  bless  the  child  ! As  off  she  goes, 

Her  gleeful  soul  in  song  outflows; 

The  old  house — yes,  the  old  world,  too — 

With  light  and  gladness  thrill  anew, 

And  life  takes  on  a brighter  hue 

When  Jennie  laughs. 

M.  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’6i 


New  York  Times , April  27th,  1902. 
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Politeness  in  College. 

v. 

OST  of  what  I said  on  politeness  toward  your 
parents  will  appl}-  to  your  behavior  in  col- 
lege. When  you  come  to  college  your 
professors  take  the  place  of  your  parents.  To  them, 
for  the  time  being,  your  parents  have  delegated 
their  authority.  You  are  bound,  therefore,  to  give 
them  the  same  reverence  and  obedience  which  are 
due  to  your  parents.  To  disobey  or  to  dishonor 
your  professors  or  prefects  is  a breach  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  which  in  its  spirit  requires  subor- 
dination to  lawful  authority.  Some  are  well  be- 
haved at  home,  but  not  so  in  college.  It  draws 
attention  to  them,  gets  them  a name,  makes  heroes 
of  them,  gives  them  notoriety  but  not  renown. 
Well,  try  to  find  some  better  means  to  earn  a rep- 
utation. Any  dunce  can  be  wild  or  bad.  Besides, 
the  behavior  of  students  in  college  tells  what  they 
are,  how  they  do  elsewhere,  what  kind  of  families 
they  belong  to,  and  the  class  of  people  to'whom  they 
belong.  Hence,  take  care  not  to  tell  tales  about 
yourself  and  your  home  training,  by  your  actions 
here. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  in  college  is  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  every  rule  of  the  institution 
as  a religious  duty,  and  obey  your  professors  with 
the  same  promptness  and  cheerfulness  that  you 
would  obey  your  parents.  You  should  be  too  care- 
ful of  your  reputation  to  permit  yourselves  to  be 
reprimanded  by  your  professors.  If  you  take  a res- 
olution to  be  so  diligent,  faithful  and  well  behaved 
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as  never  to  be  reproved,  you  will  find  it  a very 
wholesome  restraint  to  keep  you  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety. 

Be  careful  of  the  honor  of  your  professors.  Never 
call  in  question  their  arrangements,  and  never  in- 
dulge feelings  of  dissatisfaction.  Especially  never 
speak  slightingly  or  disrespectfully  of  them,  nor  of 
their  ways.  It  does  not  become  you  to  call  in  ques- 
tion their  arrangements,  or  their  mode  of  teaching. 

If  you  are  wiser  than  they,  you  had  better  not 
seek  instruction  from  them  ; but  if  not,  then  you 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  dictates  of  their  super- 
ior wisdom.  Don’t  argue  with  them  when  they  re- 
quire you  to  do  anything.  Be  careful  also  not  to 
carry  home  tales  from  college,  because  such  a 
practice  tends  to  cultivate  a disposition  to  tattle, 
and  often  leads  to  much  mischief.  Yet  when  your 
parents  make  inquires,  it  is  your  duty  to  answer 
them.  Don’t ^enter  the  college  or  class  rooms  with 
your  hands  in  your  pockets,  as  if  you  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Salute  your  professor  or 
other  officer  when  you  enter.  Never  answer  no  or 
yes , always  add  Father  or  Sir.  In  closing  doors,  in 
taking  your  seats,  make  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
Keep  yourselves  and  what  belongs  to  you  in  order 
in  class.  No  lounging,  lazy  attitudes  ; no  lolling,  or 
sprawling^  no  feet  up,  no  hands  at  the  back  of  your 
heads  ; no  yawning  publicly.  When  your  professor 
is  teaching,  keep  silence,  be  attentive.  Avoid  cough- 
ing and  foghorn  blowing  of  your  noses  when  dic- 
tations, recitations  and  explanations  are  going  on. 
In  going  up  and  down  stairs,  walk  smartly  if  it  is 
required  ; but  do  not  race  up  or  tumble  down. 

Be  diligent  in  your  studies  from  principle,  not 
from  fear  or  mere  emulation.  Remember,  you  are 
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placed  at  college  for  your  benefit.  It  is  not  for  your 
parents’  advantage,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  your  pro- 
fessors that  you  are  required  to  study  ; but  for  your 
own  good.  Your  parents  suffer  much  pains  to  give 
you  this  opportunity.  They  give  up  your  time, 
which  they  have  a right  to  employ  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  they  spend  money  for  the  support  of 
schools  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  attain 
useful  learning.  You  should  not  think  it  a task  that 
you  are  compelled  to  study  ; but  regard  it  as  a price 
put  into  your  hands  to  purchase  wisdom.  In  class 
hours,  therefore,  you  ought  to  put  away  all  thoughts 
of  play,  all  distractions,  and  give  yourselves  strictly 
and  closely  to  your  studies. 

In  the  intervals  of  class  hours  you  can  throw  off 
restraint,  but  never  to  the  extent  of  forgetting  prop- 
er behavior.  In  your  intercourse  with  your  fellow 
students  be  kind  and  obliging.  Treat  them  cour- 
teously; avoid  everything  that  is  rough  and  coarse. 
Avoid  the  company  of  the  rough  and  the  coarse, 
but  especially  the  profane  and  the  obscene  in  con- 
versation. You  will  insensibly  imbibe  their  vulgar- 
ity if  you  associate  with  them.  In  your  sports  or 
plays  be  fair  and  honorable.  The  boy  who  is  unfair 
and  dishonest  in  play,  when  he  becomes  a man  will 
drive  a hard  bargain  or  be  dishonest  in  business.  In- 
deed, it  is  in  your  moments  of  relaxation  that  your 
true  character  will  appear.  Saint  Frances  De  Sales 
was  remarkable  for  his  noble  deportment.  Some 
people  thought  it  was  all  a sham — a part  played  in 
public  that  he  laid  aside  as  soon  as  he  got  into  his 
private  apartment.  They  made  a hole  in  the  wall 
of  his  room — see  what  suspicion  and  curiosity  will 
do! — so  that  they  might  peep  at  him  when  they 
pleased;  but  they  found  that  the  great  bishop  was, 
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when  alone  in  his  study,  just  what  he  was  under  the 
eye  of  men.  The  eye  that  he  feared  was  the  eye  of 
God,  and  that  eye  is  always  upon  us. 

In  coming  in  and  going  from  college  never  for- 
get what  you  ought  to  be.  In  coming  to  it,  punctu- 
ality is  of  great  importance.  It  is  a habit  you 
should  cultivate.  Indeed,  you  should  make  it  a 
matter  of  principle  to  be  always  in  your  seats  a 
few  minutes  before  the  opening  of  class.  A failure 
to  do  this  will  rob  you  of  many  advantages  and 
greatly  embarrass  college  authority.  It  will  also 
give  you  the  habit  of  tardiness,  which  will  be  a 
great  injury  to  you  as  long  as  you  live,  whatever  may 
be  your  occupation.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  be  in  time  as 
late,  when  one  wills  it.  But  some  people  must  be 
late  everywhere.  Thev  are  abstracted,  or  lazy,  or 
bungling,  or  something  else  that  is  not  good,  and 
hence  they  are  often  or  always  late.  It  is  the  height 
of  bad  manners  to  keep  others  waiting  or  to  disturb 
by  coming  after  hours.  There  are  nobler  ways  to 
attain  celebrity. 

When  you  leave  college,  the  sooner  you  report  at 
home  the  better.  You  know  not  what  your  parents 
may  have  for  you  to  do.  Lingering  on  the  way  ex- 
poses you  to  temptation.  You  ma}^  meet  with  some 
bad  fellows  who  will  lead  you  astray  and  involve 
you  in  some  mischief  that  will  get  you  into  serious 
difficulty. 

A boy  was  walking  along  in  a street  of  Boston, 
and  another  boy  who  knew  him  by  name,  called  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  saying:  “Come 
over,  John,  and  we’ll  have  some  fun.  ” “ No,  I can’t,” 

John  replied,  “ I must  go  home.  ” “ But  just  come 

over  here  a minute.”  “ No,  I can’t ; I am  expected 
home.  ” But  the  boy  still  urged  him,  and  at  length 
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prevailed  on  him  to  cross  the  street.  They  then  went 
into  a hardware  store,  and  the  boy  who  called  John 
over  stole  some  knives  and  disappeared.  John  was 
taken  for  the  theft,  because  he  was  with  the  other  boy 
at  the  time,  and  put  in  jail.  Thus  by  stopping-  on  the 
way  and  going  across  the  street  he  got  into  jail.  If 
he  had  made  it  his  invariable  rule  to  go  directly  on 
his  way,  and  not  linger  and  idle  away  his  time,  he 
would  have  been  saved  from  his  suffering  and  dis- 
grace. If  you  indulge  in  the  habit  of  lingering  by 
the  way,  you  will  be  exposed  to  similar  temptation 
and  trouble. 

At  all  events,  as  you  go  home,  indulge  in  no  roy- 
stering,  no  shouting,  no  pulling  of  one  another,  no 
quarrelling — in  a word,  be  every  one  of  you  a gentle- 
man. 

In  conversation,  do  not  talk  too  loud.  Don’t  absorb 
all  the  talk  for  yourself.  Converse,  but  do  not  har- 
angue. Conversation  is  not  speech-making.  Avoid 
cant  phrases  as  : “you  know,’’  “ well,  do  you  mind 
me,”  “ says  he.”  Sit  decently,  keep  your  hands 
from  your  mouth,  make  no  faces,  don’t  gesticulate 
too  much,  or  scratch  your  head.  Let  others  talk, 
listen  to  them,  do  not  interrupt  them.  Avoid  what 
is  called  horse-laughing.  When  you  sneeze,  do  not 
shake  the  whole  house.  Do  not  annoy  others  by  queer 
coughs.  Some  cough  as  though  they  were  never  to 
cough  again,  and  wanted  to  exhaust  the  subject  by 
one  immense  crash.  Others  cough  as  though  they 
were  yelping  foxes.  Others  again  are  close  imita- 
tions of  big  hogsheads  ; while  others  have  a vicious 
little  hectic  cough  like  the  smart  click  of  a clock. 
There  are  better  things  to  emulate.  Shall  I say 
anything  about  nose-blowing?  It  is  always  to  be 
done  with  a handkerchief  and  without  investigating 
results. 


Sanctum* 


-^ri'r^7'ELL,  the  school  year  is  over.  When  this 
a/u/9  present  number  comes  from  the  press,  there 
will  be  but  a few  days  left  before  Commence- 
ment— and  after  the  Commencement,  Vacation! 
Yet,  while  this  may  be  the  view  of  some  of  us,  there 
are  a few  among-  us  who  cannot  entirely  entertain 
this  rosy  view  of  the  matter.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  pronounce  a valedictory,  never- 
theless, those  of  our  number  who  are  about  to  depart 
from  Fordham  forever  cannot  help  feeling  some 
regret,  intermingled  with  their  joy  and  pride  at 
having  manfully  fought  their  way  up  to  Senior  Class, 
and  crowned  their  labors  by  winning  their  A.  B. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  regret  : the  fact 
that  the  dramatic,  athletic  and  other  collegiate 
honors  we  have  won  in  the  past,  and  which  we  can- 
not help  believing  will  prove  the  sweetest  we  shall 
ever  enjoy,  are  never  more  to  be  ours;  that  we 
must  cease  from  the  college  life  to  which  we  have 
grown  so  accustomed,  and  leave  behind  us  what  has 
been  a second  home  for  a number  of  years ; and, 
lastly,  and  what  is  most  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
large  number  of  sincere  friends  we  have  at  Alma 
Mater  must  all  be  left  behind, — these  are  the  reasons 
for  our  sorrow  at  leaving  Fordham.  We  are  also 
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proud  to  graduate  from  such  a famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing, proud  to  have  the  friends  that  we  have  made, 
proud  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  so  well  equipped 
and  trained.  It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  everyone  of 
us  who  is  now  about  to  leave  Fordham  forever, 
that  the  dear  old  College  may  always  enjoy  every 
blessing  and  advancement,  and  continually  grow  in 
strength  and  in  renown  until  it  becomes  the  great 

Catholic  university  of  America. 

* 

■k  * 

It  would  be  an  important  duty  left  undone  were 
the  Monthly  to  neglect  to  congratulate  our  base- 
ball team.  Our  nine  has  done  honor  to  themselves 
and  the  College,  besides  gladdening  the  hearts  of  all 
by  many  a hard  earned  brilliant  victory.  The  secret 
of  their  success — the  phrase  may  be  excused — was 
team  work  and  a warm  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
among  the  various  players.  The  past  has  un- 
doubtedly proven  that  an  “all-star”  aggregation 
of  ball  players  that  does  not  possess  these  two 
essential  qualities  cannot  hope  to  hold  its  own 
against  a far  inferior  team  that  does  possess  them. 
The  Monthly  wishes,  in  the  names  of  the  students, 
the  Alumni  and  the  faculty — for  we  are  positive  that 
all  agree  with  us, — to  congratulate  our  captain  and 
manager  and  all  who  devoted  every  effort  to  the 
success  of  the  team.  Next  year’s  team,  it  is  hoped, 
will  even  surpass  this  year’s  record,  since  the  team 
will  be  composed  of  practically  the  same  men  who 
have  played  this  year,  probably  much  improved  by 
another  year  together.  The  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently expressed  that  Fordham  has  as  fine  a team 
as  it  has  ever  boasted.  Certainly  we  may  not  close 
without  congratulating  our  three  pitchers  on  their 
fine  work.  Everyone  is  honestly  convinced  that  no 
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“twirler”  who  ever  threw  the  ball  for  the  “dear  old 
Maroon,”  or,  in  fact,  none  among  the  great  pitchers 
of  the  various  colleges,  can  at  all  surpass  our  won- 
derful star  “ south-paw  ” pitcher  of  this  season. 


Hew  Scholarship 


Rev.  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  ’86,  assistant  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  New  York  City, 
has  generously  donated  $50  towards  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Gockeln  Scholarship  Fund.  Though  this  fund  is 
well  under  weigh,  $2,000  are  necessary  to  found  a day 
scholarship,  and  unless  others  among  the  old  boys 
who  knew  and  revered  Fr.  Gockeln  send  us  in  their 
contributions,  we  can  do  no  more  than  found  a 
medal  in  Fr.  Gockeln’s  memory.  The  following  are 


the  contributors  to  date 

Mr.  J.  J.  Doherty, $100.00 

Student  of  ’81 25.00 

Rev.  J.  T.  Flood,  ’80 50.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Gavin 25.00 

Rev.  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  ’86 50.00 


Dews  of  the  month. 


Mr.  William  Redmond,  M.  P.,  who 
Ron-  Ulilliam  has  spent  the  last  three  months  in 
Redmond  the  United  States  organizing,  and 
with  great  success,  branches  of  the 
United  Irish  League  in  this  country,  dined  with  the 
faculty,  Rector’s  Day,  May  6th.  This  was  Mr.  Red- 
mond’s first  visit  to  Fordham,  though  it  is  his  fourth 
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visit  to  America.  His  brother,  John  E.  Redmond, 
M.  P.,  the  Irish  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
spent  a day  looking  over  the  College  in  1890. 

The  Redmond  brothers,  as  their  fathers  for  gen- 
erations before  them,  are  Jesuit  boys,  and  were  edu- 
cated at  Clongowes  Wood,  Kildare.  Mr.  Redmond 
is  a quiet,  amiable  gentleman,  easy  of  approach  and 
a ready  talker.  He  represents  the  County  Clare 
in  Parliament,  and  of  course  had  to  meet  Bro.  H., 
who  is  partial  to  Clare  men.  The  meeting  took 
place  in  the  recreation  room,  and  it  was  a pleasure 
to  see  the  Irishman  38  years  in  America  as  Irish  as 
the  visitor  just  over.  All  the  good  things  we  have 
heard  about  the  Lismore  in  general,  and  the  Black- 
water  in  particular,  were  corroborated  by  Mr.  Red- 
mond, and  the  doubting  Thomases  will  have  to  forego 
their  doubts  now  and  forever.  A remark  of  Bro.  H. 
brought  out  a little  local  Irish  history,  Mr.  Redmond 
furnishing  the  information.  The  Wexford  men — and 
Mr.  Redmond  is  from  Wexford — are  known  to  Irish- 
men from  other  counties  by  a title  very  liquid  and  al- 
literate and  popular,  though  hardly  proper.  Hurling 
is  a great  Irish  game,  and  at  a meet  the  hurlers  from 
different  counties  were  recognized  by  their  different 
colors.  The  Wexford  men  wore  around  the  waist 
a yellow  sash  or  belt.  In  the  heat  of  the  game,  when 
the  onlookers  were  worked  up  to  the  shouting  point, 
and  the  deserving  champion  happened  to  be  a Wex- 
ford man,  the  cry  was,  “ Bravo,  Yellow  Belt,”  and  the 
transition  from  yellow  belt  to  the  euphoniously 
alliterative,  but  not  nice  title  the  Wexford  men 
bear  now,  was  quit  easy  and — natural.  Get  Bro. 
Hallahan  to  tell  you  the  name.  He  says  it  well  ; 
and  if  he  is  in  the  humor,  get  him  to  add  the  account 
of  how  he  saved  the  Hon.  Timothy  Healy,  or,  as 
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he  calls  him,  Tim  Healy,  from  drowning  long  ago 
in  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Blackwater. 

Mr.  Redmond  was  accompained  by  Mrs.  Red- 
mond and  Rev.  Charles  McCready,  L.L.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Maynooth  Alumni.  On  May  23d  Mr.  Red- 
mond sailed  for  home — “ for  the  land  of  Eire,  very  old, 
yet  full  of  perpetual  youth  ; a thousand  times  dark- 
ened by  sorrow,  yet  with  a heart  of  living  gladness ; 
too  often  visited  by  evil  and  pale  death,  yet  well- 
ing ever  up  in  unconquerable  life — the  youth  and 
life  and  gladness  that  thrill  through  earth  and  air 
and  sky,  when  the  whole  world  grows  beautiful  in 
the  font  of  spring.” 

From  Club  Life,  a journal  devoted  to 
1)©H-  Trank  D-  the  interests  of  Southern  clubdom,  we 
CbfCtten  clip  the  following  account  of  Hon-. 

Frank  D.  Chretien: — Judge  Chretien 
was  born  in  1849.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Chre- 
tien, a prominent  sugar  planter  along  the  upper 
Teche.  Judge  Chretien  received  his  education  at 
St.  John’s  College  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1873,  and  the  year  later  was 
elected  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Calcasieu. 
He  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  1876.  He  served  as 
a member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1880  for  one 
term.  During  this  time  he  was  a member  of  the 
State  Printing  Board.  During  Governor  F.  T. 
Nicholl’s  administration  he  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  School  Board,  being  reappointed  each  time 
until  1901.  During  Governor  Foster’s  second  term 
of  office,  Judge  Chretien  was  appointed  examiner  of 
Public  Accounts  for  the  State.  In  1901,  Judge  Chre- 
tien was  appointed  Judge  of  Section  B,  Criminal 
District  Court,  which  office  he  has  conducted  with 
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rare  dignity  and  judicial  wisdom.  Judge  Chretien 
has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Choctaw  Club  ; besides  being  one  of  its  charter  mem- 
bers he  was  one  of  the  members  of  its  first  Board  of 
Governors,  and  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing named  it  the  Choctaw  Club.  He  has  served  as 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  for  two  terms.  He  is  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Y.  M.  G.Club.  Judge  Chretien 
takes  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  all  public-spirited 
movements  tending  to  advance  the  best  interest  of 
this  city. 

Our  distinguished  Alumnus,  Hon. 
’74  Thomas  B.  Minahan,  National  Presi- 

dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies,  has  been  winning  new  laurels  for 
himself  among  the  Catholic  young  men  of  Boston. 
At  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  Sunday  evening,  May 
4th,  he  delivered  an  address  notable  for  its  eloquence, 
force  and  thought.  He  handled  his  subject — The 
Reason  for  and  Aim  of  the  Federation — in  an  able 
manner,  and  was  frequently  applauded  during  its 
delivery  and  at  its  close.  The  Boston  Pilot  says  of  it  ; 
“ It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a better  presentation 
of  the  movement  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Minahan  : 
or  one  marked  with  so  good  a combination  of  cour- 
tesy, firmness,  courage,  delicacy  and  judgment.” 

The  Monthly  sends  its  congratula- 
' 97  tions  to  the  Rev.  John  B.  Murphy,  ’97, 

who  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  by  Bishop  O’Connor,  of 
Newark,  Saturday,  May  4th.  Mr.  John  Byrne  and 
Mr.  Louis  P.  F.  Bossard  are  also  to  be  congratulated. 
John  is  now  a subdeacon,  and  Louis  a fu\l  minor. 
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The  news  of  our  revered  Archbishop’s 
Bi$bOP  'fai’ky  death  reached  Bishop  Farley  at 
Lourdes.  He  hastened  home  im- 
mediately ; and  it  must  be  a consolation  to  the 
bereaved  priests  and  people  of  New  York  to  have  in 
their  midst  again  one  who  for  so  long  shared  the 
burdens  and  trials  of  the  great  archbishopric,  and 
who  knew  so  intimately  and  loved  so  truly  our  dear 
departed  Archbishop.  Bishop  Farley  is  administra- 
tor of  the  archdiocese. 

Mr.  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  in  resi- 
dence  here  during  ’66-67,  Paid  us  a 
visit  June  1st.  Mr.  Lee  was  on  his 
way  to  Europe  for  an  extended  tour.  He  is  collec- 
tor of  the  Port  of  Galveston,  Texas. 

It  will  come  with  a shock  to  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  class  of  ’99  who  knew  the 
light-hearted  Attilio  Deferrari,  to  hear 
that  he  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  May 
30th.  Mr.  J.  Frank  Quinlan,  ’9 7,  who  sends  us  the 
information,  adds  that  he  believes  consumption  was 
the  cause  of  Attilio’s  death.  We  are  sure  it  will  re- 
quire no  urging  on  our  part  to  induce  those  who 
knew  Deff.  to  pray  fervently  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul. 

In  the  New  York  Freemans  Journal 
’67  for  Saturday,  May  31st,  Mgr.  James  S. 

Lynch,  ’67,  of  Utica,  tells  of  a wonder- 
ful cure  recentl)'  wrought  at  the  famous  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  at  Lourdes.  Fr.  Lynch  is  at  present  travel- 
ing with  his  brother  in  Europe.  The  article  in  Free- 
mans is  gathered  from  letters  sent  from  Lourdes  to  a 
friend  of  Fr.  Lynch.  The  letters,  besides  telling  of  the 
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cure  of  a French  nun  whom  the  doctors  had  given 
up  as  being  a consumptive  in  the  last  degree,  supply 
a fund  of  information  about  Lourdes  and  its  surround- 
ings. From  them  we  clip  the  following  : — 

“ This  is  my  fifth  visit  to  Our  Lady’s  favorite 
shrine,  and  I think  the  place  never  looked  so  charm- 
ing. The  improvements  which  have  been  made 
since  I first  saw  it  many  years  ago,  are  perfectly 
wonderful. 

“To  the  artistic  eye,  the  panorama  presented  by 
the  Basilica,  with  the  Church  of  the  Rosary  facing 
it  across  the  thousand  feet  or  so  of  magnificent  piazza, 
the  harmonious  architectural  designs  of  this  unique 
combination  of  churches, — all  this,  viewed  from  the 
Hill  of  Calvary,  up  the  side  of  which  the  fourteen 
Stations  of  the  Cross  are  visible,  is  truly  superb. 

“ But  the  changes  which  are  likely  to  be  made  in 
the  future  bid  fair  to  be  still  more  striking.  The 
Fathers  contemplate  changing  the  course  of  the 
river,  which  now  runs  in  front  of  the  grotto,  and 
filling  up  the  bed  so  as  to  leave  a large  piazza  for  the 
approach.  Meanwhile  the  devotion  is  constantly  on 
the  increase.  Happy  those  who  will  live  and  be 
present  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centen- 
nial of  the  first  apparition — now  less  than  six  years 
off — February  nth,  1908.” 

One  of  the  most  appreciative  tributes 
'79  to  Archbishop  Corrigan  we  have 
seen,  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  J.  Clifford,  ’79,  editor  of  the  Providence 
Visitor.  We  quote  the  concluding  sentences: — 

“ As  a student  at  Rome  he  had  been  called  the 
American  Aloysius ; chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because 
of  a certain  engaging  charm  of  innocence  and  a 
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religious  sweetness  of  manner  that  undoubtedly  re- 
called the  young  Jesuit  saint.  The  likeness,  indeed, 
was  more  than  a mere  surface  one.  In  his  evangel- 
ical prudence,  in  his  indefatigable  and  scientific 
adherence  to  the  forms  of  priestly  piety,  all  his  life 
long  he  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  great  Jesuit  Order, 
to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached,  and  which  never 
failed  in  its  turn  to  give  proof  of  its  attachment  to  him. 
He  passed  away  in  the  ripeness  of  his  powers,  with 
the  consolation  of  hearing  his  friends  declare  that  he 
had  ruled  wisely  and  well,  even  if  many  of  them  felt 
that,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  Church  at  large,  the  years  of  his  pontificate 
had  been  all  too  brief.” 

In  the  June  Messenger  there  is  a fine 
Rev.  Cbos.  J\  article  entitled,  “ The  University  of 
Retldrick  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Re- 
gents,” by  our  distinguished  alumnus, 
Rev.  Thos.  A.  Hendrick,  that  is  well  worth  reading. 
Fr.  Hendrick  is  one  of  the  regents.  He  is  to  ad- 
dress the  graduates  Commencement  Day. 

Mr.  Edmund  Barnard,  ’49,  died  in 
’49  Montreal  in  the  early  part  of  May. 

This  leaves  us  now  with  Andrew  J. 
Smith,  ’47,  of  Nyack  ; Augustine  O’Neill,  49,  of  Brook- 
lyn ; Rev.  James  Moran,  ’50  ; and  Rev.  David  A.  Mer- 
rick, S.  J.,  ’50. 

Mr.  Hugh  Kelly  sent  us  a small  vial 
lilt.  Peke  filled  with  volcanic  dust  from  Mt. 

Pelee.  The  dust  was  gathered  from 
the  deck  of  a vessel  one  hundred  miles  from  Martin- 
ique. The  vial  will  add  one  to  the  curiosities  in  our 
cabinet,  but  it  is  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Kelly  in 
sending  it  that  takes  us. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  May  20th  Capt. 
inspection-  Hoyle,  U.  S.  Arty.  Corps,  inspected 
the  battalion,  and  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  corps 
made  a good  showing  The  ceremonies  of  Review, 
Inspection  and  Dress  Parade  were  gone  through 
with  a snap  and  vigor  that  has  characterized  the 
battalion’s  work  throughout  the  year.  These  cere- 
monies were  followed  by  evolutions  of  the  1st 
battalion  under  Cadet  Major  Edebohls  and  company 
drill  under  the  respective  company  commanders. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  inspection 
was  carried  through  very  nicely,  and  barring  a few 
minor  faults,  the  work  of  the  companies  was  first 
class. 


Rector’s  Day, 


SHE  annual  games  of  the  Fordham  Track  Asso- 
ciation were  held  on  Rector’s  Day,  May  6th. 
The  day  was  an  ideal  one  for  outdoor  games, 
and  the  meet  was  a success  in  every  way.  The 
track,  owing  to  the  labors  of  Manager  J.  Clark,  ’04, 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and  in  all  the  races  good 
time  was  made.  M.  O’Toole  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  day  by  winning  the  100  and  the  220-yd.  dashes 
and  coming  third  in  the  running  broad  jump.  In 
the  shot-put  Kennedy  won  easily,  with  an  actual 
put  of  39  ft.,  3 inches.  C.  Dady  was  the  surprise  of 
the  day,  winning  the  broad  jump  by  a margin  of 
three  feet,  with  an  actual  jump  of  20  ft.,  6%  inches. 
Mr.  Irving  K.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion high  jump  in  which  he  cleared  6 feet.  In  the 
exhibition  throwing  the  16-lb.  hammer,  Mr.  John 
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Flanagan  equalled  his  own  world’s  record  of  171 
ft.,  9 inches. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officials  : Referee,  James 
E.  Sullivan,  K.  A.  C.  ; Judges  at  Finish,  Hugh  S. 
Simm,  R.  G.  V.  Delaney,  John  McTigue ; Field 
Judges,  Irving  K.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  Joseph  Kelly, 
John  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  D.  Madigan,  Ed.  J.  Mit- 
chell, ’02  ; Timers,  Charles  Dieges,  K.  A.  C.,  R.  T. 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  A.  €.,  Maxwell  W.  Long,  N.  Y.  A.  C.; 
Starter,  J.  Clarke,  ’04  ; Clerk  of  Course,  Maurice 
McCarthy  ; Assistant  Clerks,  James  Fitzpatrick,  ’02, 
Valentine  Oldshue,  ’02  ; Scorers,  Robert  Maloney, 
’02,  Eugene  McGee,  ’03  ; Announcer,  John  Harvey  ; 
Marshals,  John  Blauvelt,  ’03,  John  R.  Desmond,  ’04, 
Dominic  O’Reilly,  ’04,  Robert  C.  Maher,  ’05. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  events  : — 
100-yard  dash,  Senior: — Won  by  M.  O’Toole* 
second,  F.  Reilly  ; third,  J.  O’Brien.  Time,  io| 
seconds. 

100-yard  dash,  Junior  : — Won  by  C.  Fitch  ; second, 
S.  Agen  ; third,  J.  Duharte.  Time,  1 1\  seconds. 

880-yard  run  : — Won  by  J.  Gargan  ; second,  G. 
Dillon  ; third,  E.  Grimley.  Time,  1 min,  55J  seconds. 

60-yard  dash,  St.  John’s  Hall: — Won  by  A.  Zam- 
brano; second,  C.  Hoyt;  third,  V.  Seiler.  Time, 
8 seconds. 

220-yard  run: — Won  by  M.  O’Toole;  second,  J. 
Murray  ; third,  R.  Barber.  Time,  245  seconds. 

440-yard  run  : — Won  by  John  Hinchliffe  ; second, 
A.  Hurley  ; third,  S.  Agen.  Time,  5 1|  seconds. 

Running  broad  jump : — W on  by  C.  Dady,  distance, 
21  feet,  6\  inches  ; second,  W.  O’Brien,  distance,  18 
feet,  2\  inches  ; third,  M.  O’Toole,  distance,  17  feet 
1 1^  inches. 

Putting  the  shot : — Won  by  W.  Kennedy,  distance, 
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41  feet,  3 inches;  second,  W.  Rafferty,  distance,  38 
ft.,  7 inches  ; third,  J.  Butler,  distance,  38  ft.,  f inches. 

College  relay  : — Won  by  Sophomore  ; second, 
Freshman  ; third,  Eng.  Sophomore.  Time,  1 minute, 
275  seconds. 

St.  John’s  Hall  relay  : — Won  by  Zambrano,  Cur- 
ley, Milligan,  Clark.  Time,  1 minute,  43*  seconds. 

C.  J.  M.,  ’03. 


Annual  Debate. 


SHE  Annual  Debate  of  the  St  John’s  College 
Debating  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  May  20th,  and  was  attended  by  a 
large  and  select,  as  well,  highly  critical,  audience. 
The  subject  in  question  was  : “ Resolved — That  the 
Classics  are  indispensable  to  Higher  Education.” 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03,  and  Mr.  James  B.  McLough- 
lin,  ’03,  spoke  eloquently  for  the  affirmative.  Their 
arguments  and  subtle  reasoning  convinced  the  un- 
prejudiced that  the  decision  should  be  awarded  in 
favor  of  the  Classics.  Mr.  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  ’03, 
and  Mr.  Eugene  F.  McGee,  ’03,  tried  hard  to  defend 
the  negative  side  of  the  question,  but  perished  igno- 
miniously  “ beneath  the  little  mound  of  arguments 
they  had  endeavored  to  raise”  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  defenceless  cause.  The  negative  side  had  a 
few  friends,  who  constantly  persisted  in  applauding 
their  empty  arguments.  The  upholders  of  the  de- 
fenceless side  deserve  credit  for  the  courage  they 
displayed  in  pleading  so  vehemently  against  the 
Classics.  Even  though  they  offered  laughable  ar- 
guments, they  spoke  clearly  and  distinctly  ; this  un- 
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doubtedly  was  the  cause  of  their  “ going  to  their 
last  resting  place  satisfied.”  But  to  return  to  the 
pleasing  part  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Murn’s  speech  was 
perfectly  logical,  and  he  ably  showed  how  advan- 
tageous a classical  education  is  to  those  who  wish 
to  do  conscientious  work.  Never  once  did  he  try 
to  prejudice  his  hearers  against  the  sciences,  but  all 
through  his  speech  he  held  a middle  course.  A 
number  of  disinterested  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
both  classics  and  sciences  declared  that  Mr.  Murn 
easily  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  evening.  Their 
prolonged  applause  showed  their  earnestness.  Con- 
sidering everything,  the  debate  was  indeed  an  en- 
joyable affair.  The  delightful  music  by  the  College 
orchestra  made  amends  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
negative  side. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  ’02,  Chairman  of  the 
Society,  very  readily  awarded  the  decision  to  the 
affirmative. 

Wm.  J.  Murray,  ’02. 


memorial  Day. 


SHE  Annual  Memorial  Mass  for  the  deceased 
Alumni  and  our  beloved  Archbishop  was 
celebrated  on  Decoration  Day,  Friday,  May  30th, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Reverend  Faculty,  many  of 
the  students,  a number  of  Ford  ham’s  old  parish- 
ioners, and  about  sixty  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Rev.  Daniel  H.  O'Dwyer,  ’84,  celebrated  the 
Mass,  assisted  by  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Halpin,  '86,  dea- 
con, and  Rev.  John  J.  Barrington,  ’94,  subdeacon. 
Rev.  Michael  J.  McEvoy,  ’77,  was  master  of  cere- 
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monies.  At  the  close  of  the  Mass,  Rev.  David  A. 
Merrick,  S.  J.,  ’50,  preached  an  effective  sermon,  in 
which  he  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  deceased 
Archbishop,  pointing  out  his  untiring  efforts  to  set 
forth  the  absolute  necessity  of  Catholic  education 
of  youth,  and  its  worth  and  success  in  producing 
men  of  character,  purpose  and  perseverance. 

After  the  Mass  luncheon  was  served  to  the  Al- 
umni in  the  College  refectory.  At  the  close  of  the 
luncheon,  Mr.  John  P.  Dunn,  ’80,  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  requested  Mr.  Robert  McDon- 
nell, ’97,  the  chairman  of  the  Fordham  Promenade 
Committee,  to  read  his  committee  report,  which  was 
very  gratifying.  The  sum  of  $487.  7 5 was  stated  to  be 
the  profits  of  the  second  Promenade,  which  through 
excellent  management  netted,  moreover,  exceptional 
enjoyment  to  all  its  happy  participants. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  those  present  : — 


Rev.  David  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  ’50, 
Gen.  Martin  J.  MacMahon,  ’55, 
Francis  V.  S.  Oliver.  '60, 

Michael  J.  A.  McCaffery,  ’61, 
William  J.  Joyce,  ’61, 

John  Roche,  ’62, 

M.  Neville,  ’63, 

Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69. 

Hon.  John  Whelan,  A M., 

Hugh  Kelly,  A.  M., 

Dr.  James  Pech,  A.  M., 

Rev.  George  Quin,  '73, 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Henry,  ’75, 

Rev.  Michael  J.  McEvoy,  ’77, 
Rev.  John  A.  McKenna,  ’79, 

Rev.  Henry  Roche,  S.  J., 

John  P.  Dunn,  ’80. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Duffy,  '80, 

John  M.  Dempsey.  ’81, 

Rev.  P.  J.  Cormican,  S.  J., 

Dr.  Albert  Michaud.  ’83, 

Charles  L.  Nagle,  ’83, 

Rev.  Peter  J.  O’Carroll,  S.  J., 


Dr.  T Joseph  Dunn,  ’84, 

Rev.  Daniel  H.  O'Dwyer,  '84, 
Dr.  James  N.  Butler,  84, 

Rev.  Thos.  R.  Halpin,  ’86, 

Jos.  Kelly,  ’87, 

Rev.  John  P.  M.  Walsh,  S.  J., 
Thos.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90, 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Conniff,  S.  J., 

Rev.  John  J.  Barrington,  ’94, 
Francis  O'Neill,  ’96. 

Robert  E.  McDonnell,  ’97, 

P.  Paulding  Brant,  ’97, 

John  E.  Claffy,  ’98, 

George  A.  Daly,  1900, 

Janies  A.  Treacy,  1900, 

Charles  E.  Sterling,  A.  B.,  ’99, 
James  V.  Harwood,  ’01, 

Dennis  J.  Haggerty,  ’01, 
Alfred  Rowan, 

Rev.  Daniel  Quinn,  S.  J., 
Charles  Deane, 

John  McTigue, 

Prof.  F.  J.  Halm. 
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Baseball. 


Fordham,  6 ; Bucknell,  4. 

a game  full  of  sensational  catches,  Fordham  de- 
W feated  Bucknell  here  on  May  8th.  Bucknell 
scored  their  first  run  in  the  second  inning,  and 
in  Fordham’s  half  of  the  same  inning  Robertson  tied 
the  score  by  making  a home  run,  the  first  seen  on 
the  grounds  this  year.  Bucknell  scored  once  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  ninth  innings,  while  Fordham  scored 
five  runs  in  the  fifth.  The  features  of  the  game  were 
the  catches  of  Keane  and  Mitchell  for  Fordham,  and 
of  Smith  and  Teufel  for  the  visitors  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.0.  A.  E. 
Swetnam,  2b. . .0  112  0 

Butler,  c 0 0 5 2 0 

Keane,  cf 1 2 2 0 0 

O’Brien,  3b....  0 2 3 4 1 

Mitchell,  If..  . .1  12  0 0 

Robertson,  lb.  .2  1 12  0 0 

Kennedy,  rf. ..  1 0 1 0 0 

Hartman,  ss. ..  1 0 15  1 

Horan,  p 0 2 0 1 0 

Totals 6 9 27  14  2 


BUCKNELL. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 
Grinniger,  3b.  .0  2 10  0 

McCormick,  rf.O  0 0 0 0 

Milligan,  lb...O  1 1 1 1 

Hendersaul,  2b.  1 2 6 0 0 

Smith,  ss 0 1 3 1 0 

Teufel,  If 0 1 4 0 0 

Cockill,  cf 1 14  0 0 

Staiton,  c 1 1 5 3 1 

Veil,  p 1 1 0 0 0 

Totals  4 10  24  0 2 


Fordham 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 0 x — 6 

Bucknell 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 — 4 


Two-base  hits — Horan,  Keane.  Three-base  hits — Grinniger,  Veil. 
Home  run— Robertson.  Stolen  bases— Horan, ^ Grinniger,  Cockill. 
Base  on  balls— Oil  Horan,  2 ; off  Veil,  1.  Struck  out— By  Horan,  5 ; 
by  Veil,  5. 


Fordham,  6 ; West  Point,  2. 

Fordham  defeated  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  on 
May  10th,  by  the  score  of  6 to  2,  in  an  interesting 
game,  on  the  latter’s  grounds.  The  game  was  one  of 
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brilliant  plays  throughout,  but  the  features  were 
one-handed  stops  by  Doscher  and  O’Brien  and 
Robertson’s  catch  of  a high  fly.  Doscher  pitched  a 
steady  game,  being  undisturbed  by  the  cheers  of  the 
West  Pointers,  especially  in  the  ninth  inning,  when 
by  two  singles  West  Point  had  two  men  on  bases. 
The  next  two  men  to  face  him  were  struck  out,  then 
the  bases  were  filled  by  the  next  man  getting  his 
base  on  balls,  but  the  next  man  proved  an  easy  victim 
to  Doscher’s  curves  by  fanning  the  air  three  times, 
and  making  the  third  strike-out  in  the  last  inning. 
Fordham  batted  well  and  at  opportune  times,  having 
a total  of  ten  hits,  two  of  them  being  two-baggers. 
West  Point’s  only  score  came  in  the  fourth,  the 
result  of  a base  on  balls  and  two  singles  by  Hackett 
and  Winston.  The  game,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  of  baseball  played  by  Fordham 


this  year. 

The  score 

FORDHAM. 

WEST  POINT. 

R.  H.  P. 

O.  A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Swetnam,  2b.. 

.1  2 1 

2 

0 

Abbott,  2b. 

..0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Butler,  c 

.1  1 10 

2 

0 

Zell,  If 

.0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

Keane,  cf 

.0  25  1 

0 

0 

Graves,  rf... 

...0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

O’Brien.  3b. . . 

.12  0 

6 

0 

Hobson,  lb. 

..1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Mitchell,  If . . . 

..0  0 0 

0 

0 

Cooper,  3b. 

..0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb. 

.1*  1 11 

0 

1 

Winston,  cf 

..1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Doscher.  p. . . . 

.0  1 1 

0 

0 

Hackett,  c. . 

.0 

2 

7 

3 

0 

Kennedy,  rf. . . 

.10  2 

0 

0 

Gasber.  ss. . 

..0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Hartman,  ss  . 

.1  1 1 

1 

1 

Hessing,  p. 

..0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

6 10  27 

11 

2 

Totals. ... 

..2 

6 

26* 

7 

3 

* Doscher  out,  hit  by  batted  ball. 

Fordham 

...2  1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1- 

-6 

West  Point. . . 

O 

o 

o 

2 

0 

0 

0 0 

0- 

-2 

Two-base  hits — Swetnam,  Butler.  Sacrifice  hits — Mitchell,  Doscher, 
Hartman.  Base  on  balls — Off  Doscher,  4 ; off  Hessing',  1.  Struck  out — - 
By  Doscher,  10  ; by  Hessing,  3.  Balk — Hessing. 


Fordham,  12  ; Columbia,  o. 

Fordham  easily  defeated  Columbia  here  on  May 
4th  by  a score  of  12  to  o.  Columbia  was  unable  to 
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hit  Crossin,  who  pitched  a fine,  steady  game,  allowing 
them  but  four  hits.  Fordham’s  fielding  was  of  the 
finest,  not  an  error  being  made  by  them,  while  at 
times  the  visitors  played  rather  loosely.  O’Brien  at 
third  played  his  usual  fine  game,  making  two  diffi- 
cult catches  and  also  a double  play  at  a time  when 
it  looked  as  if  Columbia  would  score,  while  Robert- 


son made  a difficult  catch  of  a foul  fly  back  of  first. 
Fordham  batted  well,  having  fourteen  hits,  one  of 


them  being  a home  run  by  Mitchell.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.  0.  A.  E. 
Swetnam,  2 b. . 2 2 3 3 0 

Butler,  c 1 2 6 1 0 

Keane,  c.  f 1 2 2 0 0 

O’Brien,  3b.  . . 1 1 4 3 0 

Mitchell,  1.  f . . 1 1 0 0 0 

Robertson,  lb.. 2 1 11  0 0 

Kennedy,  r.  f..3  2 1 0 0 

Hartman,  s.  s.  0 1 0 3 0 

Crossiu,  p 1 2 0 2 0 

Totals..  12  14  27  12  0 

Fordham 

Columbia 


COLUMBIA. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 
Donahue,  2b.. 0 1 4 1 0 

Ladd.  1.  f 0 0 10  1 

Goodman,  c. . .0  0 4 1 0 

Bloomfield.  s.s.O  0 12  0 

Adams,  cf 0 1 4 0 0 

O’Neil,  rf 0 0 l 0 0 

Denisen,  3b.  ...0  113  1 

Mehler,  p 0 1 2 1 1 

Tilt,  lb 0 0 6 0 1 


Totals..  0 4 24  8 4 

....0  4 3 0 0 2 1 2 x— 12 
...00000000  0—0 


Two-base  hits — Butler  and  Swetnam.  Home  run — Mitchell. 
Sacrifice  hits— Butler,  O’Brien  3,  Hartman.  Stolen  bases— Swet- 
nam, Butler,  Keane,  O’Brien,  Robertson,  Kennedy  2.  Base  on  balls— 
off  Crossin,  1 ; off  Mehler, '4.  Struck  out— By  Crossin,  6 ; by  Mehler, 
1.  Double  plays — O’Brien  to  Robertson  ; : O’Brien,  Hartman  to 
Robertson. 


Fordham,  17 ; Penn.  State  College,  i. 

With  Fordham’s  recent,  defeat  of  Columbia  staring 
them  in  the  face,  Penn.  State  made  a feeble  effort  to 
bring  defeat  to  the  wearers  of  the  Maroon,  but  were 
unsuccessful,  as  the  score  shows.  The  game  was  a 
continuation  of  the  heavy  hitting  and  brilliant  fielding 
which  has  marked  the  last  four  or  five  games  played 
by  Fordham.  Horan  pitched  a fine  game,  allowing 
the  visitors  but  four  hits.  His  steadiness  was  shown 
in  the  third  inning,  when  Penn.  State  had  a man 
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on  third  with  nobody  out.  He  struck  the  next  three 
men  out.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the  playing 
of  Keane,  Hartman  and  Robertson  and  the  batting 
of  Mitchell,  Keane,  Swetnam  and  Kennedy.  The 
score  : — 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

Swetnam,  2b.  .3 

Keane,  c 4 

O’Brien.  3b... 3 
Mitchell,  If... 2 
Robertson,  lb. 2 
Kennedy,  cf..2 
Hartman,  ss.  . .0 
Crossin,  rf....l 
Horan,  p 0 


H.  0.  A.  B. 

3 0 5 0 

3 6 10 

2 4 10 

4 10  0 

2 12  0 1 

3 10  1 

13  4 2 

0 0 2 0 

0 0 0 0 


PENN.  STATE. 


R. 

Rohrbach,  cf . . 0 
Teakle,  lb.  . . .0 
Sharpe,  p.  &rf  ..0 

Huber,  c 0 

Landis,  3b 0 

Hewitt,  2b  ...  0 
Eld’n,&M’ler,ss.0 

Merkle,  If 0 

Bradley,  rf.  & p.l 


H.  0.  A E. 
13  0 0 
18  12 
0 10  1 
0 110 
0 2 11 
13  12 
0 13  2 
0 4 0 1 
110  0 


Totals 11  18  21  13  4 


Totals...  1 4 24  1 9 


Fordham 4 3 0 3 5 2 0 0 x — 11 

Penn.  State 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0—  1 


Two-base  hit — Keane.  Three-base  hits — Mitchell,  Swetnam.  Home 
Tuns — Kennedy,  Swetnam.  Sacrifice  hits — O’Brien,  Horan,  Hewitt. 
Stolen  bases—  Keane,  Mitchell,  Robertson  2,  Kennedy  3,  Hewitt.  Base 
on  balls — OS  Horan,  0 ; ofi  Sharpe,  1 ; oS  Bradley,  1.  Struck  out — By 
Horan,  4 ; by  Sharpe,  1.  Balk — Bradley.  Umpire — Mr.  McTigue. 


Fordham,  5 ; Holy  Cross,  i. 

Holy  Cross  came  here  on  May  17th  with  the  inten- 
tion of  duplicating  their  victory  over  us  which  oc- 
curred earlier  in  the  season.  The  score,  it  is  true,  was 
the  same,  only  the  big  end  of  it  was  in  Fordham’s 
favor.  Doscher  pitched  a wonderful  game,  keeping 
the  visitor’s  hits  well  scattered  and  striking  out  nine 
men,  while  Fordham  managed  to  hit  Coakley  when 
hits  meant  runs.  The  support  given  Doscher  was 
of  the  best,  only  one  error  being  scored  against 
Fordham.  Holy  Cross’  only  score  came  in  the  first 
inning,  while  Fordham  was  unable  to  score.  In  the 
second  inning  Mitchell  hit  for  three  bases  and  later  on 
scored,  tying  the  score.  In  the  fourth,  a home  run 
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by  Mitchell  put  Fordham  in  the  lead.  No  scoring 
was  done  after  that  until  the  eighth,  when  singles  by 
Butler,  O’Brien  and  Mitchell,  and  a three-bagger  by 
Robertson  netted  Fordham  three  runs.  The  feat- 


ures of  the  game  were  the  playing  of  Hartman,  Swet- 
nam  and  Keane  and  the  batting  of  Capt.  Mitchell, 
who,  out  of  four  times  at  bat,  had  a single,  a three- 
bagger,  a home  run  and  a sacrifice  hit,  and  scored 
three  of  the  five  runs.  The  attendance  was  proba- 
bly the  largest  of  the  season.  The  score  : — 


HOLY  CROSS. 


R. 

Baldwin,  If 0 

Dyer,  ss 1 

Noonan,  c.  & rf.O 
Skelly,  rf.  & c.  0 
McGelian,- 2b . ..0 
Quigley,  3b.  . . .0 
McKeon,  cf. . . .0 
Connors,  lb. . . .0 
Coakley,  p 0 


H.  P.  0.  A.  E. 
0 10  0 

2 2 0 1 

0 6 0 0 

0 10  0" 
10  2 1 
0 5 10 

3 10  0 

0 7 10 

0 13  0 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

Swetnam,  2b.  ...0 

Butler,  c 1 

Keane,  cf 0 

O’Brien,  3b..  .1 

Mitchell,  If 3 

Robertson,  lb.  .0 
Doscher,  p. ....  0 

Kennedy,  rf 0 

Hartman,  ss 0 


H.  P.  O.  A.  E. 

0 4 3 0 

1 12  1 0 

13  0 1 

110  0 
3 0 0 0 

15  0 0 

0 0 3 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 2 2 0 


Totals 1 6 24  7 2 


Totals 5 7 27  9 1 


Fordham J 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 3 x— 5 

Holy  Cross 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 1 


Three-base  hits — Mitchell,  Robertson.  Home  run — Mitchell.  Sacri- 
fice hits — O’Brien,  Mitchell.  Stolen  bases — McKeon.  Base  on  balls — 
Off  Doscher,  Oj  off  Coakley,  2.  Struck  out — By  Doscher,  9 ; By  Coakley,  4. 
Umpire — Mr.  Breidenbach. 


Fordham,  22  ; Trinity,  2. 

The  largest  score  of  the  season,  up  to  the  present 
writing,  was  made  by  Fordham  against  Trinity  here 
on  May  21st,  there  being  a total  of  twenty-two  runs 
and  twenty-four  hits.  As  the  score  shows,  the  game 
was  one-sided,  but  was  enlivened  at  times  by  brilliant 
playing  by  Fordham,  especially  on  the  part  of 
Robertson,  Hartman  and  O’Brien.  Robertson  also 
batted  well,  having,  out  of  six  times  at  bat,  five  hits, 
while  O’Brien  and  Swetnam  both  had  home  runs. 
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Trinity’s  only  score  came  in  the  fourth.  Horan  gave 
three  bases  on  balls  and  two  hits,  and  they  scored 
two  runs.  Horan  pitched  a good  game,  the  visitors 
being  unable  to  solve  his  delivery  except  in  the  one 
inning.  The  score: — 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Swetnam.  2b. . 

. 3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Butler,  c . . . . 

9, 

3 

6 

2 

0 

Keane,  cf.  . . 

. .3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

O'Brien,  3b. . . 

.4 

2 

1 

4 

0 

Mitchell,  If... 

. .4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Robertson,  lb. 

..3 

5 

15 

0 

0 

Kennedy,  rf . . 

..1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss.  . 

. .0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Horan,  p 

. .2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

.22 

24 

21 

13 

2 

Ford  ham 


Trinity 


TRINITY. 


R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Barton,  cf . . . . 

..1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Mann,  ss 

. .1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Goodridge,  p. 

. .0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Henderson,  c. 

. .0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

Brigham,  lb.  . 

. .0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Allen,  2b.  ... . 

..0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

Clement,  If.  . . 

. .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Syghax,  ss. . . . 

. .0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Wheeler,  rf. . . 

. .0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Totals 

9 

2 

24 

9 

9 

50820430  x— 22 
00020000  0—2 


Two-base  hits — Robertson,  2.  Three-base  hits — Keane,  Horan.  Home 
runs — O’Brien,  Swetnam.  Stolen  bases — Swetnam,  Keane,  2;  0 Brien,  2; 
Robertson,  3 ; Kennedy,  Brigham.  Base  on  balls — Off  Horan,  5;  off 
Goodridge,  1.  Struck  out— By  Horan,  4;  by  Goodridge,  2.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball— Keane.  Umpire — Mr.  Breidenbach. 


'STz' 


Fordiiam  3 ; Georgetown,  4. 

EFORE  the  largest  audience  that  has  witnessed 
a game  on  Fordham  field  in  years,  George- 
town defeated  Fordham  on  May  24th,  the  score 
being  4 to  3.  The  game,  in  point  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, was  the  equal  of  any  played  here  since  the 
days  when  Fordham  and  Manhattan  were  wont  to 
fight  out  their  desperate  battles  for  supremacy  on 
the  diamond.  Both  teams  played  a magnificent 
game,  Georgetown  probably  having  a shade  the  bet- 
ter of  the  argument.  Doscher  and  Mackay  both 
pitched  splendid  ball,  neither  suffering  by  compar- 
ison with  the  other,  while  the  infield  and  outfield  of 
both  teams  played  as  fine  a game  as  could  be  seen 
anywhere.  Fordham’s  scores  were  all  made  in  the 
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first,  while  Georgetown  scored  twice  in  the  third, 
once  in  the  fourth,  and  once  in  that  inning  which  has 
proved  the  stumbling-block  in  games  past — the 
ninth.  Swetnam  opened  Fordham’s  half  of  the  first 
by  singling  to  centre.  Butler  was  hit,  advancing 
Swetnam  to  second.  Both  runners  advanced  a base 


on  Keane’s  sacrifice.  O’Brien  struck  out,  but  Apper- 
ious  dropped  the  third  strike,  and  in  trying  to  catch 
him  at  first  threw  wild,  and  before  the  ball  returned 
Swetnam  and  Butler  had  scored,  followed  by  O’Brien, 
who  had  time  to  make  the  circuit.  In  the  third,  four 


singles  netted  Georgetown  two  runs,  and  in  the 
fourth  O’Hara  scored  on  a fly  to  deep  centre.  In 
the  ninth  Apperious,  the  first  man  up,  was  hit.  He  was 
advanced  to  second  and  third  on  sacrifices  by 
O’Hara  and  Golden.  In  an  attempt  to  catch  Drake 
at  second,  who  had  got  his  base  on  balls,  Doscher 
threw  wild,  and  Apperious  scored  what  proved  to 
be  the  winning  run. 

Fordham  was  unable  to  do  anything  in  their  half 
of  the  ninth,  and  the  game  ended  4 to  3 in  George- 


town’s favor.  The  score: 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.  0.  A.  E. 
Swetnam,  2b...  1 2 2 3 0 

Butler,  c 1 1 1 2 0 

Keane,  cf 0 2 3 1 0 

O’Brien,  3b 1 0 2 10 

Mitchell,  If 0 0 0 0 0 

Robertson,  lb..O  2 10  0 0 

Doscher,  p 0 0 1 0 0 

Kennedy,  rf. ..  .0  0 10  1 

Hartman,  ss . . . . 0 1 1 2 0 

Totals 3 8 27  9 1 

Fordham 

Georgetown 


GEORGETOWN. 

R.  H.  P.  0.  A.  E. 
Dowling,  lb. ..  .1  1 10  0 0 

Gorman,  2b.  . . .0  1 2 1 0 

Morgan,  3b 1 0 1 6 0 

Moran,  ss 0 1 2 4 0 

Apperious,  c . . . 1 1 8 1 1 

O’Hara,  cf 1 2 10  0 

Golden,  If 0 0 2 0 0 

Drake,  rf 0 0 1 0 0 

Mackay,  p 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals 4 6 27  12  1 

3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—3 

0 0 2 1 0 0 0 0 1—4 


Runs  earned — Georgetown,  2.  Three-base  hit — O’Hara.  Two-base 


Flit — Robertson.  Stolen  bases — Keane,  2 ; Swetnam,  2 ; Moran.  Struck 
out  —By  Doscher,  8 ; by  Mackay,  8.  Base  on  balls  Off  Doscher,  2 , off 


Mackay,  2.  Umpire — Mr.  Golden. 
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Fordham  journeyed  to  Syracuse  on  Decoration 
Day,  but  were  unable  to  play  on  account  of  rain. 


Fordham,  i ; N.  Y.  A.  C.,  4. 

On  May  31st  New  York  A.  C.  defeated  Ford- 
ham by  the  score  of  4 to  1.  The  features  of  the 
game  were  the  playing  of  Hartman,  Swetnam  and 
Kennedy  for  Fordham,  and  a fine  catch  by  Cowan 
of  the  visitors.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.0.  A.  E. 
Swetnam,  2b ...  0 1 0 3 0 

Keane,  c 0 0 8 0 0 

Robertson,  lb.  .0  1 13  0 0 

Mitchell,  If 0 0 0 0 0 

Kennedy,  3b.  ..0  0 0 2 0 

Doscher,  rf 0 1 1 0 0 

Hartman,  ss 1 1 5 5 0 

Ewald,  cf 0 0 0 0 1 

Crossin,  p 0 0 0 0 0 


Totals 1 4 27  10  1 

Fordham 


N.  Y.  A.  C. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 
Lambert,  3b.  . . 0 2 0 0 0 

Phillips,  2b. ..  .1  14  7 0 

Powell,  ss . . . . 0 0 0 1 0 

Richardson,  lb..l  3 14  0 0 

Henriquez,  If..  0 1 0 0 0 

Molloy,  c 0 0 7 2 0 

Cowan,  cf 1 0 2 0 0 

Barnes,  rf 0 0 0 0 0 

Kebler,  p 1 0 0 3 0 

Totals 4 7 27  13  0 

0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0—1 


N.  Y.  A.  C 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 0—4 

Home  run — Richardson.  Three-base  hits — Richardson,  Henriquez. 
Sacrifice  hits — Cowan,  Crossin.  Base  on  balls — Ofi  Crossin,  2 ; off  Keb- 
ler, 2.  Struck  out — By  Crossin,  6 ; by  Kebler,  7.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dempsey. 


Fordham  Reserves,  20 ; Morris  High  School,  4. 

The  Reserves  easily  defeated  Morris  High  School 
on  May  7th,  b}r  the  one-sided  score  of  20  to  4.  The 
features  of  the  game  were  the  pitching  of  McLough- 
lin  and  the  playing  of  Dady  at  second  base.  The 
score : — 

R.  H.  E. 

Reserves 5 3 2 0 2 0 7 1 x — 20  14  3 

Morris  High  School  0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 — 4 7’  9 

Batteries — McLoughlin  and  Cabrera  ; McCarten  and  Yan  Rensselaur. 
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heart^y  congratulate  our  fellow  students, 
Victor  Krauss  of  Senior  Class,  and  John 
Doscher  of  English  Sophomore,  on  their  re- 
ception into  the  Church.  Victor  Krauss  was  baptized 
in  the  College  church  by  Rev.  Fr.  Renaud,  S.  J.,  his 
professor,  and  John  Doscher  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector. 
Both  had  the  happiness  of  making  their  first 
Communion  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  Victor 
in  the  sodality  chapel,  and  Jack  in  the  College 
church. 

Florodora  seems  bound  to  always  make  a hit. 
Everyone  knows  of  the  long  run  this  play  had  in. the 
city.  The  Florodora  cigars  are  now  having  a long 
run  at  Fordham.  Cigarettes  have  at  last  seen  their 
day.  They  are  now  only  smoked  when  the  tobacco 
shop’s  supply  of  Florodoras  is  exhausted. 

Although  we  had  but  little  rain  during  the  month 
of  May.  yet  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  boys 
with  their  clothes  wet  through  and  through.  It 
may  be  easy  enough  to  get  in  out  of  the  rain,  but  it 
is  hard  to  tell  from  which  window  the  shower  will 
come. 

The  hand-ball  courts  have  been  put  into  good 
shape,  and  many  exciting  games  are  daily  played  by 
the  devotees  of  this  sport. 

Although  the  tennis  courts  are  in  their  usual  good 
condition,  as  yet  very  few  games  have  been  played. 
It  is  said  that  ping  pong  is  responsible  for  this  lack 
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of  interest  in  tennis,  as  the  boys  who  were  most 
often  seen  on  the  courts  last  year  can  now  be  found 
in  the  billiard  room  playing  ping  pong. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Junior  Debating  Society 
was  held  on  May  17th.  No  debate  was  held,  as  the 
time  was  spent  in  receiving  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  a new  constitution. 
The  committee  was  as  follows:  A.  Hurley,  Chair- 
man ; J.  Walsh,  R.  C.  Maher,  A.  Sibbel,  and  T. 
Dillon.  The  constitution  which  they  presented  was 
adopted  unanimously- 

The  Senior  Debating  Society  held  its  last  meeting 
on  May  20th.  A public  debate  was  then  given,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
the  Monthly. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  ’03. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


Though  our  baseball  schedule  called  for  twenty- 
five  games,  yet  we  shall  be  able  to  play  but  twelve 
of  them  this  vear.  Those  who  keep  the  Sabbath  as 
did  the  Puritans  of  old,  have  cancelled  eight  games 
for  us.  Our  challenged  opponents  have  cancelled 
four,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cancel  but  one,  the 
St.  Aloysius  Cadet  team,  who  were  to  meet  us  on 
Decoration  Day  morning.  Our  record,  too,  cannot 
equal  the  Invincibles  of  ’01,  as  we  have  lost  two 
games — one  to  Lawrenceville  and  the  other  to 
Heffely  Institute.  We  would  like  to  meet  Heffely 
again,  for  we  were  half  asleep  on  Saturday.  We  did 
not  win  from  Lawrenceville  simply  because  Law- 
renceville was  too  strong  for  us. 
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The  following  is  the  result  of  our  labors  on  the 
diamond  : — 

May  3d. 


R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 4 1 1 0 6 0 0 0 x — 12  11  3 

Polytechnic  Inst .0  0000001  0—  1 5 3 


Batteries — Craig  and  Dady ; Bassell  and  Boughton. 


May  10th. 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 2 2 0 2 3 2 0 0 x— 11  9 3 

Englewood  F.  C 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1—  3 3 7 


Batteries — Foley  and  Dady ; Foxen  and  Robinson. 

May  14th,  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 


R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 2 5 

Lawrenceville 0 4 1 0 l 1 0 0 x — 7 7 2 


Batteries — Foley,  McLane  and  Dady  ; Westervelt  and  Butler. 

May  28th,  at  Stamford,  Conn. 


R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 3—5  4 1 

Betts  Academy 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 — 4 6 6 


Batteries — McLane  and  Dady ; Stambaugh  and  Biddle. 

During  this  game  14  men  were  struck  out  by  our 
pitcher. 

May  30th. 


R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 0 1 3 0 0 3 0 6 x — 13  13  6 

Tiger  A.  C 00000123  0—  6 10  8 


Batteries — Craig  and  McLane  ; Hayes  and  Shade. 


May  31st. 

R.  H.  E. 

Invincibles 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 4 8 12 

Heffely  Institute 0 1 0 2 5 2 1 0 0— II  8 2 


Batteries— McGuire  and  Kenney ; Foley  and  Cabrera. 

Judging  by  the  costly  errors  made,  it  is  evident 
that  we  grew  tired  too  soon. 
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Have  you  ever  read  “ Don’t?  ” If  you  have,  or 
have  not,  please  read  the  following : — 

Don’t  hide  behind  the  wall  watching  one  prefect 
for  fully  fifteen  minutes  who  does  not  know  you 
are  there,  while  another  prefect  for  the  same  amount 
of  time  has  been  standing  within  five  yards  of  you 
enjoying  your  graceless  antics. 

Don’t  enjoy  a quiet  sun-bath  on  the  pleasant 
sward  of  the  Park  unless  you  are  sure  that  the  head- 
prefect  is  miles  away. 

Don’t  steal  across  lots  toward  the  Vesper  hour 
looking  only  to  the  East ; danger  may  come  from 
the  setting  sun.  Better  still,  look  straight  ahead 
occasionally  ; the  danger  might  be  there.  Having 
observed  all  these  things,  don’t  look  so  foolish 
should  you  even  then  be  caught. 

On  W ednesday , June  4th,  we  took  our  first  bath — 
our  first  salt  water  bath  I mean — of  the  season.  The 
water  was  decidedly  cold,  but  we  shivered  until  we 
grew  warm  again.  Then  sass,  cold  clams,  and 
crackers  and  a crazy  ride  home  completed  our  hap- 
piness. The  hind  wheels  of  the  stage  got  caught 
in  the  car-tracks,  the  axle  was  sprung,  the  hub  soon 
caught  fire,  the  horses  had  to  walk,  and  we  desert- 
ed the  stage  at  our  back  door  and  walked  in  just  as 
the  bell  rang  for  supper.  With  all  this  we  were 
not  hungry,  for  there  was  a bake-shop  by  the  way, 
and  with  cakes,  even  wedding-cakes,  in  such  abun- 
dance that  we  walked  on  them. 

“ What’s  in  a name  ? ” W ell,  who’s  name  is  it  first, 
then  I’ll  answer.  We  must  be  rather  circumspect 
with  certain  names ; that  is,  we  must  know  our  man 
before  we  call  him  by  name.  Hence  it  was  that  a 
well-meaning  professor,  whose  days  at  Fordham 
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must  have  antedated  the  time  of  Narcisse,  told  one 
of  his  disciples  to  ask  Br.  Hallahan  for  a certain 
book.  But  who  is  Br.  Hallahan?  Long  years  have 
passed  since  he  has  graced  the  Fordham  flags;  so 
our  puzzled  youth  sought  a certain  learned  anti- 
quarian and  propounded  to  him  his  difficulty.  Now 
the  lore  of  this  antiquarian  has  come  down  to  him 
through  other  channels,  not  through  Fordham’s;  in 
the  tomes,  not  the  fossils,  of  antiquity,  is  he  a sage. 
Thus  as  the  way  is  with  the  truly  wise,  he  referred  the 
weary  seeker  to  another.  “Go,  my  boy,”  he  said, 
“to  Br.  Hooley,  and  tell  him  that  I have  sent  thee; 
he  perchance  has  met  the  man.”  The  youth  went. 
Did  he  get  his  answer?  Misericordia , man,  you  might 
ask  him. 

On  Monday,  June  gth,  one  of  our  number,  Lindsey 
Johnston,  received  his  first  Communion.  We  con- 
gratulate him  from  our  hearts.  A priceless  pre- 
mium has  he  received  at  the  end  of  his  year  at  Ford- 
ham. 

Cecil  Fitch,  ’06. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


§(JR  Hall  looks  much  brighter  at  night  since 
the  elevated  railroad  has  been  extended 
through  our  grounds,  for  the  station  and  the 
approach  to  it  are  brilliant  with  electric  lights. 

We  congratulate  our  fellow  students  of  the  Hall, 
the  Blanco  brothers,  Armando,  Andres,  and  Floren- 
tine, their  cousin  Alfredo  Blanco,  Cosme  Blanco,  (no 
relative  of  the  others,  by  the  way)  the  Rowe  bro- 
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thers,  James  and  Belmont,  Richard  O’Gorman,  John 
Galvin,  Charles  Demainville,  Charles  Rogers,  Jos- 
eph Daly,  Ferdinand  Cabeza,  Sidney  Duffv,  Howard 
Downing  and  Frederick  Kranich,  on  making  their  first 
Communion,  Friday,  June  6th,  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  first  Communion  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
Rev.  Fr.  O’Carroll,  S.  J.,  at  8 o’clock  in  the  College 
church.  Vincent  O’Reilly  and  Ignatius  Amor  served 
the  Mass.  During  the  Mass  Prof.  Halm  played  the 
organ.  There  was  no  singing.  Among  those  present 
at  the  Mass  were  : Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Gorman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Downing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kranich,  Mrs.  Galvin, 
and  Mr.  Demainville.  The  altar  was  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  vases  filled  with  white  peonies.  This 
day  and  its  accompanying  circumstances  will  be  one, 
as  Fr.  O’Carroll  said  in  his  little  talk  to  the  boys 
after  the  Gospel,  to  which  they  will  look  back  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  bringing  to  them  as  it  did,  the 
greatest  gift  that  God  could  give  them — Himself. 
May  the  happiness  of  this  day  spread  its  sweetness 
and  joy  through  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  until  our 
Lord,  satisfied  with  the  work  they  have  done  for 
Him  on  earth,  calls  them  back  to  heaven  ! 


The  Tyros  went  to  Throgg’s  Neck,  May  7th,  to 
play  the  Excelsiors  of  St.  Joseph’s  Institute.  The 
Tyros  were  beaten,  9 to  8.  The  game  was  a very 
close  one  after  the  fourth  inning,  in  which  inning  the 
Excelsiors  got  in  eight  runs.  After  that  the  Tyros 
settled  down  and  did  good  batting,  but  could  not 
make  up  the  entire  loss.  After  the  game  we  were 
invited  to  a little  feast,  which  we  enjoyed  immensely 
and  for  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  ladies  who  provided  it.  The  score  is  as  follows  : — 
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TYROS.  EXCELSIORS. 


R.  H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

R.  H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Zambrano,  If. . 

..0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Henry,  c 

. .1 

1 

9 

2 

0 

V.  Gleises,  cf. 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hausen,  3b  . 

..2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Galvin,  rf 

.1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Lynch,  p 

..1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Beckett,  3b. . . 

..1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Quinn,  ss. . . . 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Murray,  ss. . . . 

..1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Schmidt,  2b. . 

. .1 

1 

5 

0 

1 

P.  Gleises,  2b. 

. .2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Buckley,  If. . 

..0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oswald,  lb. . . 

.1 

1 

10 

2 

0 

Reilly,  cf . . . 

. ..1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nolan,  c 

..1 

2 

7 

3 

1 

Goeltz,  lb. . . 

. ..1 

1 

9 

3 

0 

Seiler,  p 

..1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

Kizeral,  rf . . . 

. ..0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Totals. . . 

..8 

12 

24 

12 

5 

Totals. . . 

..9 

6 

27 

8 

2 

Tyros 1 0 0 2 0 0 3 1 1—8 

Excelsiors 0 1 0 8 0 0 0 0 0 — 9 


There  have  been  quite  a few  teams  up  on  Sun- 
days, but  we  could  not  play  them,  as  the  law  pre- 
vents. 

The  Eagle  A.  C.  of  Yonkers  beat  us  17-7.  How- 
ever, it  speaks  well  for  us  to  have  batted  out  7 runs, 
as  they  were  large  enough  for  the  Actives  or 
the  Invincibles. 


A team  from  the  Preparatory  Department  of  St. 


Francis  Xavier  College  played  the  Tyros  on  May 
29th,  and  were  badly  beaten  by  the  following 


score  : — 

TYROS. 

R.  H.  P.0  A.  E. 
Zambrano,  If ...  A 1 0 0 0 

Galvin,  rf 3 1 0 0 0 

V.  Gleises,  cf 2 10  0 0 

Beckett,  3b 0 0 0 2 0 

Murray,  ss 2 3 1 3 0 

O’Brien,  2b 1 1 3 4 0 

Oswald,  lb 3 3 8 2 0 

Nolan,  c 2 1 12  10 

Seiler,  p 2 2 0 11  0 

Totals..  19  13  24  23  0 


T . FRANCIS. 

R.  H.  P.O.  A.  E. 


E.  Ostendorf,  If . . 0 1 

E.  Sluess,  ss  . . 1 1 

F.  Walsh,  cf....O  1 

A.  Sluess,  rf. . . .0  1 

H.  Walsh,  p. . . . 0 1 

Nilks,  c 0 0 

Gerry,  2b 0 1 

O’Hare,  lb 0 0 

A.  Ostendorf,  3b. 0 0 


10  0 
3 3 1 

0 0 0 

1 0 1 

3 3 2 

6 2 1 

4 4 1 

7 1 1 

2 2 0 


Totals.  . . 1 6 27  15  7 


Tvros  2 6 2 1 1 5 1 1 x— 19 

St  Francis. . .V 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 


The  Division  thanks  Fred  Kranich  for  the  enjoya- 
ble feast  which  he  gave  on  his  birthday. 

^.,jP.  J.  Gleises, 

Second  Academic. 
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3obn  Bernard  Stallo. 


German-American  Philosopher,  Jurist  and 
Statesman. 

X T would  be  difficult  to  conceive  encomiums  more 

if  superlative  than  those  lavished  upon  Stallo  in 
the  memorial  speech  recently  delivered  before 
the  German  Literary  Club  of  Cincinnati,  and  prefixed 
to  the  twelve  volumes  of  his  writings. 

“ No  German,”  says  Gustave  Korner  in  his  book, 
The  German  Element  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America  from  1 8 1 8 to  1848,  “of  those  in  our  land 
upon  whom  the  light  of  publicity  has  fallen,  unites  in 
himself  such  comprehensive  knowledge  with  uncom- 
mon acumen  of  intellect,  profound  reason  with  a fine 
sense  of  art,  restless  activity  with  amiable  sociability, 
a right  understanding  of  the  questions  of  the  day 
with  the  gift  of  giving  them  in  speech  and  writing 
their  clearest  and  most  pregnant  expression.” 

John  Bernard  Stallo  was  born  on  May  16th,  1823,  in 
Sierhausen  in  South  Oldenburg,  where  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  school  teachers. 

After  a course  in  the  Normal  school  of  Vechta  he 
set  sail  for  America  in  1839  to  escape,  as  he  said,  the 
avocation  of  school  teaching.  But  in  vain.  Finding 
no  other  course  open  to  him,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
the  position  in  a parish  school  in  Cincinnati. 

In  this  capacity  he  wrote  a text  book  which  proved 
most  acceptable  to  the  German  schools  throughout 
the  states.  During  the  same  period  he  wrote  several 
meritorious  poems.  In  1841  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  German  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  St. 
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Xavier,  Cincinnati,  and  when  his  ability  was  recog- 
nized he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  professor 
of  Classics  and  Mathematics. 

The  College  of  St.  Xavier’s  possessed  a rich  library 
and  an  excellent  laboratory,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Jesuit  teacher,  Stallo,  who  had  long  ambi- 
tioned  an  opportunity  to  delve  into  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, made  such  rapid  progress  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry that  in  three  years  he  was  judged  competent  to 
take  a position  as  teacher  of  elementary  science  and 
mathematics  at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham.  This 
post  he  held  for  three  years,  and  in  1848  appeared  his 
‘‘  General  Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.” 
In  the  following  year  Stallo  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  soon  after  (1853)  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio.  Not  finding 
this  office  sufficiently  lucrative,  he  resigned  in  1855* 
with  the  intention  of  practising  law.  Urged  by  his 
friends  to  accept  the  nomination  of  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,— an  office  but  recently  established — he 
accepted,  and  would  surely  have  been  elected  had  he 
not  published  his  own  weakness  and  faithlessness. 
Accused  by  the  Times-Siar  of  being  a Catholic,  a pupil 
of  the  Jesuits  and  a teacher  in  their  college,  and  in- 
capable as  a servant  of  popery  to  fill  the  office  of  just- 
ice, Stallo  answered  that  he  was  no  longer  a Catholic, 
but  had  been  married  to  a Protestant  by  a minister. 
This  confession,  without  winning  him  a single  Protest- 
ant vote,  turned  alltheCatholics  againstthe  professed 
pervert  and  caused  his  humiliating  defeat. 

His  great  activity  was  evinced  by  his  frequent  ora- 
tions and  by  the  numberless  articles  which  he  contrib- 
uted to  various  magazines  and  in  his  “The  Concepts 
and  Theories  of  Modern  Physics.  ” In  1885  he  was 
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appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Rome  by  President 
Cleveland. 

After  dwelling  in  Rome  for  some  time,  he  retired 
to  the  “Villa  Romana”  in  Florence,  where  his  only 
companions  were  his  wife  and  daughter.  Here  he 
died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1900.  Let  us  hope  that 
as  he  profited  by  the  scientific  training  of  his  Jesuit 
professors,  he  did  not  at  the  last  moment  neglect 
to  avail  himself  of  their  moral  principles  and  that  he 
died  in  peace  with  his  Maker. 


man  ana  Shoes. 


“ How  much  a man  is  like  his  shoes  ! 

For  instance,  both  a soul  may  lose  ; 

Both  have  been  tanned  ; both  are  made  tight 
By  cobblers;  both  get  left  and  right  ; 

Both  need  a mate  to  be  complete, 

And  both  are  made  to  get  on  feet. 

They  both  need  heeling,  oft  are  sold, 

And  both  in  time  will  turn  to  mold. 

With  shoes  the  last  is  first  ; with  men 
The  first  shall  be  the  last  ; and  when 
The  shoes  wear  out  they’re  mended  new. 
When  men  wear  out  they’re  men  dead  too  ! 
They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath  ; 

Both  have  their  ties,  and  both  incline, 

When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine 
And  both  peg  out.  Now,  would  you  choose 
To  be  a man  or  be  his  shoes  ? — Ex. 
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fifty-seventh  Annual  Commencement  Day 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  was  ideal. 
Could  we  have  had  the  day  made  to  order, 
we  could  not  have  ordered  a more  glorious  one. 
Down  in  front  of  the  old  church,  a platform  richly 
decorated  was  occupied  by  the  twenty-one  young 
graduates,  in  cap  and  gown,  all  fluttering  with 
emotion,  and  searching  with  restless  eyes,  flushed 
cheeks  and  beating  hearts  among  the  multitude 
which  filled  the  aisles  under  the  arching  maples,  for 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  to  be 
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the  witnesses  and  participants  of  their  triumph. 
In  the  centre  of  the  platform,  seated  in  state  and 
surrounded  by  the  professors  of  the  College  and 
many  distinguished  sons  and  well-wishers  of  old  St. 
John’s,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Farley,  administrator  of 
the  Archdiocese,  presided  over  the  exercises. 

The  Commencement  was  brilliant  and  the  setting 
as  pretty  as  a picture.  In  front  of  St.  John's  Hall, 
the  old  seminary  building  of  the  Archdiocese,  the 
waters  leaped  in  the  fountains  and  ran  murmuring 
through  the  basins  ; the  winds  whispering  through 
the  ivy  that  covered  the  Hall  from  base  to  turret 
added  the  lisping  of  leaves  to  the  rippling  of  the 
water,  while  the  happy  voices  and  happier  faces  of 
the  gay  throng  in  holiday  attire,  lent  a charm  to  the 
scene  that  must  surely,  for  many  a day,  rise  up  be- 
fore the  mind’s  eye  and  soothe  and  comfort  the 
hearts  of  those  whoseCommencement  Day  will  come 
again  no  more. 

The  space  in  front  of  the  platform  was  filled  with 
the  parents  and  friends  of  the  graduates,  all  happy 
and  satisfied,  looking  at  each  other  and  smiling; 
friends  and  strangers  alike,  as  if  the  paternal  senti- 
ment abridged  the  distances  and  heightened  the 
relations,  awakening  in  every  soul  the  same  glad- 
someness, the  same  happiness,  and  a mutual  desire 
to  look  upon  one  another  as  brothers. 

The  graduates,  those  who  were  to  receive  honor- 
ary degrees,  the  invited  guests  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  assembled  in  the  parlors  of  the  old  Rose 
Hill  Manor,  and  thence  marched  in  procession  to  the 
beautiful  spot  which  custom  has  consecrated  to  the 
exercises  of  Commencement.  The  orchestra  opened 
the  exercises  sweetly,  playing  as  overture  the  “ Poet 
and  Peasant.”  Scarcely  had  the  notes  died  away, 
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when  Mr.  Haggerty  stepped  forward  to  pay  a trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  dear  departed  Archbishop, 
whose  presence  had  so  often  graced  our  Commence- 
ment exercises.  The  deep  silence  that  followed  the 
announcing  of  the  title  of  the  poem  (for  it  was  not 
on  the  program),  and  the  reverent  attention  with 
which  the  verses  were  listened  to,  gave  proof  that 
the  Most  Rev.  Michael  Augustine  Corrigan  still 
lives  with  love  in  the  memory  and  hearts  of  the 
flock  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  tended.  The 
poem  contains  beautiful  sentiments  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, and  we  print  it  in  full  : — 


In  ltiemoriam. 


Michael  Augustine  Corrigan,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 

1. 

The  minstrelsy  of  grief  hath  stilled  its  pealing. 

Save  in  the  secret  shrine  of  memory  ; 

And  Time,  that  wounded,  lays  his  hand  in  healing 
Upon  a people’s  voiceless  agony. 

2. 

Tho’  ceased  at  last  be  life’s  high-wrought  endeavor, 
Tho’  closed  the  portals  which  may  not  reope, 

“Who  trusts  in  Me,  tho’  dead,  shall  live  forever” — 

O blessed  root  of  our  immortal  hope  ! 

3- 

Not  statued  bronze,  nor  laurel-wreath  caressing 

The  conqueror’s  brow,  not  these  shall  guard  his  fame; 

The  furtive  tear,  the  prayer,  the  heart’s  deep  blessing 
Ten  thousand  thousands  shower  on  his  name  ! 
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4- 

Beside  the  running  streams  Christ’s  flock  he  tended, 

By  day  their  guide,  by  night  their  watch  and  ward 
And  when,  long  duty  done  and  sojourn  ended, 

He  heard  the  call  and  went  to  meet  his  Lord. 

5- 

Ah  ! not  alone  adown  death's  vale  he  wended  : 

If  deeds  of  just  men  sleep  not  in  their  tomb, 

Angelic  forms  his  passing  steps  attended, 

To  sentinel  his  way  and  light  its  gloom  ! 

6. 

Then  why  to-day  weave  we  the  warp  of  sorrow  ? 

Have  we  no  share  in  thy  surpassing  joy, 

Whose  flooding  tides  await  no  ebbing  morrow, 

Whose  bliss-crowned  cup  is  mixed  with  no  alloy  ? 

7- 

Not  darkly  now,  as  in  a glass,  thy  seeing  ! 

Thy  gaze  is  satiate  in  that  Sovereign  Good 
“ In  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

Who  knows  no  shadow  of  vicissitude  ! ” 

8. 

Strong  hand  of  Time,  dim  not  his  life’s  grand  story 
Reverberant  now  in  each  revering  breast, — 

In  Christ  he  lived,  Christ  was  his  shield,  his  glory  ; 

In  Christ  he  died  ; Christ  be  his  lasting  rest  ! 

Q.  Reus. 

The  applause  that  followed  the  reading  of  the 
poem  was  neither  loud  nor  long,  but  one  felt  that 
it  was  due  not  to  any  want  of  sympathy  or  apprecia- 
tion, but  rather  to  the  eloquent  silence  of  hearts  full  of 
sorrow  that  cannot  trust  themselves  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings  without  a burst  of  tears. 

The  discourses  on  Rationalism  that  follow  were 
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well  written  and  delivered  in  loud,  clear  tones.  Mr. 
McLaughlin  especially  delivered  his  with  a vigor 
and  earnestness  that  elicited  round  and  round  of 
applause. 


Rationalism  in  tbe  Press. 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop , Rev.  Fathers , Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 
GLANCE  at  the  programme  tellsyou  that  our 


general  subject  is  Rationalism,  and  that  mine 


in  particular  is  Rationalism  in  the  Press.  I 
shall  try  to  explain : first,  what  Rationalism  is  in  itself, 
and  how  it  stands  in  relation  to  Faith  ; secondly, 
how  it  is  propagated  through  the  press,  and  what  is 
its  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  community  ; and 
lastly,  I shall  suggest  an  obvious  and  efficacious 
remedy. 

By  Rationalism  we  mean  a wrong  use  of  reason  ; 
that  is,  a use  of  it  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  never 
intended,  and  for  which  consequently  it  is  entirely 
unfitted.  To  rationalize  in  matters  of  Revelation, 
is  to  make  our  judgment  the  standard  and  measure 
of  the  doctrines  revealed  ; to  accept  just  so  much  as 
commends  itself  to  our  way  of  thinking,  and  to 
reject  whatever  does  not  tally  with  our  habits  of 
thought,  our  mode  of  life  or  our  early  prejudices. 
It  is  Rationalism  to  accept  Revelation,  and  then  to 
explain  it  away  ; to  speak  of  it  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  treat  it  as  the  word  of  man  ; to  claim  to  be  told 
the  why  and  the  how  of  God’s  dealings  with  us,  and 
to  assign  to  His  every  act  a motive  and  scope  of  our 
own  ; to  put  aside  what  is  obscure  or  unpalatable  as 
if  it  had  not  been  said  at  all ; to  accept  one-half  of 
what  has  been  told  us  and  to  reject  the  other  ; to 
frame  some  gratuitous  hypothesis  about  particular 
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passages  or  whole  books,  and  then  to  turn  and  twist 
things  in  order  to  make  them  fit  in  with  our  pet 
theory.  This  is  an  abuse  of  reason  ; this  is  Ration- 
alism in  its  elementary  form. 

It  is  clear  that  such  an  attitude  of  mind  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Faith.  Faith  accepts  every- 
thing revealed,  whether  plain  or  mysterious,  whether 
important  or  trivial,  simply  and  solely  on  the  author- 
ity of  God.  His  word  stands  for  the  least  as  well  as 
for  the  greatest,  for  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most 
profound.  Moreover,  Faith  realizes  that  if  God  be 
infinite  and  man’s  intellect  finite,  there  must  be,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  many  things  in  Revelation 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  understand  nor  fully 
comprehend.  Hence  we  are  prepared,  as  a matter 
of  course,  for  mysteries,  and  we  accept  them  on  the 
authority  of  Him  who  is  incapable  of  deception. 
Therefore  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pick  and 
choose,  to  select  and  reject  at  will.  In  one  word,  we 
do  not  admit  of  the  principle  of  private  judgment 
in  dealing  with  Revelation  ; we  condemn  it  as  an 
abuse  of  reason,  and  set  it  down  as  the  parent  of 
modern  Rationalism. 

Yet  faith  is  not  a blind  instinct  which  supersedes 
the  use  of  reason  altogether.  Even  in  Revelation 
reason  finds  a legitimate  province.  It  is  well  to  be 
able  on  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  the  faith  that 
is  in  us.  It  is  not  Rationalism  to  examine  the  claims 
of  revealed  religion,  to  determine  what  proofs  are 
necessary  for  its  acceptance,  and  to  reject  a sup- 
posed revelation  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  proof. 
After  accepting  a body  of  revealed  truth  as  a whole, 
it  is  not  Rationalism  to  examine  the  coherence  of 
its  several  parts,  to  trace  their  mutual  relations  and 
define  their  inter-dependence.  Neither  is  it  Ration- 
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alism  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  obscure  passages 
with  the  aid  of  tradition  and  the  definitions  of  the 
Church  ; or  to  harmonize  apparent  contradictions 
and  make  them  parts  of  a consistent  whole.  This  is 
the  work  of  Christian  apologists  and  theologians  ; 
this  is  the  legitimate  use  of  reason,  which  is  con- 
formable with  the  firmest  faith,  and  which  affords 
scope  for  the  highest  intellectual  gifts.  And  yet 
nowadays  faith  is  thought  to  be  good  enough  only 
for  the  simple  folk — those  whose  minds  have  not  that 
development  which  modern  higher  education  af- 
fords. But  in  the  case  of  the  educated  class,  and 
especially  of  the  so-called  original,  thinkers,  an  un- 
questioning, simple  faith  in  Revelation  is  an  ex- 
ploded and  an  absurd  idea.  Faith,  if  it  is  to  exist 
at  all  among  scientific  men,  must  be  of  the  eclectic 
kind,  which  culls  a text  here  and  jx  text  there,  and 
rejects  the  remainder  as  false  and  useless.  Absolute, 
unwavering  faith  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
modern  progress  and  fatal  to  intellectual  freedom. 

I need  scarcely  remind  you,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
that  as  God  is  the  author  of  all  truth,  both  natural 
andrevealed,  reason  can  never  contradict  Revelation, 
nor  has  the  Bible  anything  to  fear  from  modern 
progress,  nor  modern  progress  from  the  Bible. 
Truth  may  restrain  the  license  of  lawless  thinking, 
but  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  intellectual  freedom. 
Your  modern  scientist,  intoxicated  with  his  success, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  chafes  at  the  idea  of  dic- 
tation on  the  part  of  God  or  man.  He  claims  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  heaven  as  well  as  the  secrets 
of  earth  ; and  though  he  takes  a thousand  things 
daily  on  human  faith,  he  will  take  nothing  at  all  on 
divine.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  when  men  deny  the 
teaching  of  Revelation,  which  lays  down  the  true 
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code  of  morality,  which  teaches  us  that  God  is  the 
ultimate  foundation  of  society,  of  authority  and  of 
the  state,  man  will  err  in  his  obligations  to  the 
first  and  fail  in  his  fidelity  and  his  obedience  to  the 
others.  For  Revelation  ascribes  to  all  a divine 
foundation;  Rationalism,  a mere  human  origin. 
Hence  it  is  that  those  civil  disorders  in  society, 
manifested  by  the  deep  and  bitter  feelings  of  the 
Socialists  against  the  state,  by  the  murderous  and 
shocking  deeds  of  the  Anarchists  against  lawful  au- 
thority, witnessed  by  the  scandalous  and  open  ap- 
proval of  divorce,  and  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press ; hence  it  is,  I say,  that  the  first  corruption  of 
th's  existing  state  of  morality  can  be  traced  to  the 
teachings  of  Rationalism. 

It  is  through  the  secular  press  of  to-day  that  the 
spirit  of  Rationalism  has  been  so  widely  propagated 
and  so  firmly  rooted  in  society.  The  press  by  its 
irresistible  publicity  has  imbued  the  masses  with 
the  errors  consequent  upon  those  principles  which  it 
advocates,  and  as  a natural  sequence,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  has  come  to  mean  simply  lawlessness  of 
thought  and  unlimited  license  in  utterance.  The 
press  is  fast  losing  its  place  among  human  institutions 
as  an  educator  of  the  people,  by  its  growing  tendency 
to  pander  to  the  lower  tastes  of  the  masses  rather 
than  inculcate  a desire  for  higher  things.  Its  mor- 
ality is  tempered  and  moulded  according  as  the 
times  demand  and  as  new  conditions  may  seem  to 
require.  For  its  opinions,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be,  must  be  pleasing  to  the  majority.  Andwhy? 
Because,  first  and  foremost,  a paper,  magazine  or 
novel  of  to-day  is  essentially  a commercial  enterprise. 
It  must  be  a money-maker.  And  so  with  all  the 
gravity  of  an  ancient  oracle  without  its  ambiguitjq  the 
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average  editor  gives  out  the  wildest  themes  as  sober 
truth ; and  he  lends  his  sanction  to  Anarchy  or  Mor- 
monism,  to  divorce  or  homicide,  sectarianism  or  re- 
ligiousindifference,  accordingto  the  whimsofthehour 
or  the  needs  of  his  purse.  There js  not  a truth  in  Rev- 
elation which  is  not  denied  by  some  editor  or  other 
who  likes  to  dabble  in  theology  and  thinks  he  has  a 
special  mission  to  expound  the  Scriptures.  There  is 
scarcely  an  error,  however  ancient  or  absurd,  which 
does  not  count  its  advocates  in  the  secular  press. 
Here,  too,  history  but  repeats  itself.  The  human 
mind,  when  left  to  itself,  can  fall  into  the  greatest 
errors  amid  its  grandest  achievements.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  these  rationalistic  principles  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  progressive  thought  through  the 
evolution  of  reason. 

What  now  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  all  this  ? How 
are  we  to  eradicate  these  false  teachings  from  the 
press  and  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  again  into 
the  proper  channels  of  true  thought  ? Protestant- 
ism, with  its  hundreds  of  jarring  sects,  is  the  parent 
of  Rationalism,  and  assuredly  can  offer  no  solution. 
The  moral  means  we  are  to  use  to  wipe  out  such  a 
widespread  and  prevalent  evil  must  have  unity  of  prin- 
ciple, universality  of  scope  and  action,  and  be  based 
on  truth.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  Catholic  Church 
represented  by  a Catholic  press  is  the  logical  con- 
servator of  public  morality.  As  it  stands  to-day, 
we  must  admit  to  our  shame  that  the  Catholic  press 
is  not  supported  as  it  should  be.  Yet  it  is  a praise- 
worthy institution,  and  struggling  as  it  is  against 
odds,  it  has  accomplished  great  and  decided  good. 
Not  only  is  the  moral  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  Catholic  laity  demanded,  but  their  material  aid 
should  be  freely  given  by  their  subscription  and 
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patronage.  Then  will  Catholic  editors  be  enabled 
to  engage  and  reward  the  best  talent ; then  will  a field 
of  journalism  be  opened  to  our  young  writers  of 
ability,  which,  under  the  existing  condition  of  the 
secular  press,  is  closed  to  them,  because  of  the  great 
temptations  to  violate  and  disregard  moral  princi- 
ples ; then  will  a decided  step  have  been  taken  in  a 
much  needed  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the 
legitimate  Catholic  press  preserve  its  integrity  of 
purpose,  its  steadfastness  to  those  principles  of  the 
Church  which  at  all  times  must  distinguish  it;  let  it 
by  its  pureness  of  motive,  its  unceasing  devotion  to 
the  welfare,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  its  readers, 
by  sheer  force  of  example  draw  the  trend  of  secular 
thought  into  the  safe  channels  of  truth  and  morality  ; 
in  the  words  of  the  venerable  Leo,  let  it  be  “ a per- 
petual mission.” 

Edward  J.  Mitchell,  ’02. 


Rationalism  in  the  Schoolroom. 


SO-DAY  we  hear  a great  deal  about  this  progres- 
sive age.  Progress  is  its  striking  character- 
istic. The  influence  of  this  progressive  spirit 
is  felt  not  only  in  the  material,  but  also  in  the  intel- 
lectual world,  and  anything  that  has  not  the  stamp 
of  progress  upon  it  is  looked  upon  as  slow  and  anti- 
quated, and  unworthy  of  our  consideration  or  notice. 
Now  it  is  not  my  intention  or  desire  to  condemn 
altogether  this  progressive  spirit ; T merely  intend  to 
show"  to  what  fatal  extremes  it  may  carry  us.  One 
of  these  extremes  is  Rationalism. 

Man,  elated  by  discoveries  in  science,  in  manufac- 
tures and  in  the  arts,  now  calmly  places  himself  on 
a high  pedestal,  and  refuses  to  believe  anything 
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that  his  own  self-sufficient  reason  cannot  solve. 
Hence  he  rejects  some  of  the  sublimest  truths  of 
Christianity,  because  with  his  meagre  intellect  he 
cannot  comprehend  them.  This  is  one  of  the  fatal 
results  of  miscalled  progress,  and  it  is  at  present 
making  itself  felt  in  our  schoolrooms.  The  ten- 
dency now  is  to  separate  completely  the  child’s 
intellectual  and  religious  training,  to  develop  the 
child’s  reasoning  powers  only,  and  neglect  the  moral 
side  of  his  being.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  reason  is 
above  faith,  and  that  to  accept  things  on  authority, 
whether  human  or  divine,  is  little  better  than  intel- 
lectual slavery.  The  child,  forsooth,  is  to  judge  of 
everything  for  himself.  This  is  the  tendency  of 
modern  education,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
Rationalism  in  the  schoolroom. 

Most  writers  of  pedagogy,  it  is  true,  touch  upon 
the  moral  training  of  the  young,  but  being  imbued 
with  rationalistic  doctrines,  they  believe  this  can  be 
attained  by  such  artifical  means  as  courses  in  sing- 
ing, literature  and  nature  study.  To  develop  the 
child’s  moral  nature  by  such  means  is  an  utter  impos- 
sibility, and  educators  who  imagine  it  feasible  are 
deluding  themselves  with  false  hopes.  Moreover,  the 
literature  of  to-day  is  declared  by  a competent  au- 
thority to  be  “ the  worst,  the  vilest,  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  the  most  criminal  literature  that  has  ever 
disgraced  civilization.”  How  can  a literature  which 
is  vile,  degraded  and  criminal  have  a good  influence 
on  the  young?  How  can  studies  that  are  entirely 
devoid  of  a religious  element  be  fit  means  to  culti- 
vate a religious  sentiment?  An  old  maxim  in 
education  is,  “ Learn  to  do  by  doing.”  Why  not  be 
consistent  here  ? Why  offer  any  substitute  ? Why 
not  let  the  child  learn  to  love,  by  loving  God,  learn 
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to  believe,  by  believing  in  God  ; and  how  can  this 
be  done  save  through  religion?  The  progress  of 
the  age  can  find  no  substitute  for  religion  ; there  is 
none,  there  can  be  none.  It  is  only  bv  teaching 
Christianity  in  our  schools  that  we  can  make  our 
children  good  Christians.  Our  teachers  may  doubt 
this,  but  their  doubts  arise  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  saturating  themselves  with  the  philosophy, 
principles  and  methods  of  such  men  as  Rousseau, 
Hegel,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Herbert.  TheEdu- 
cational  Review  says,  that  from  these  five  men  have 
come  the  main  influences  which  have  shaped  edu- 
cation for  a hundred  years.  Two  of  these  men, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  were  Christians,  though  as 
educators  they  were  personal  failures;  Hegel  and 
Herbert  were  pantheists,  while  the  one  who  heads 
the  list,  the  notorious  Rousseau,  was  an  avowed 
rationalist.  His  ideas  on  education  should  be  fol- 
lowed, for  he  showed  such  love  for  children,  that  as 
soon  as  his  own  were  born  he  sent  them  to  a found- 
ling asylum  and  never  saw  them  afterwards.  Rous- 
seau was  not  only  a heartless  but  also  a Godless 
man.  He  absolutely  forbade  religion  to  be  taught  to 
children,  and  he  said  : “ IfJ  had  to  paint  a picture  of 
disgusting  stupidity,  I would  paint  a pedant  teach- 
ing catechism;  and  if  I wanted  to  make  a child  a fool, 
I would  oblige  him  to  explain  what  he  says  in  recit- 
ing his  catechism.” 

It  is  in  conformity  with  these  men’s  views  that  our 
teachers  are  trained,  it  is  these  men’s  principles  which 
they  are  following,  and  these  men’s  methods  which 
they  have  adopted.  In  all  their  training,  the  teachers 
never  hear  one  word  of  the  necessity  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children.  They  are  falsely  led  to 
believe  that  a child’s  moral  nature  can  be  developed 
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without  it,  and  that  a teacher’s  only  duty  is  to  train 
the  child’s  reasoning-  powers. 

Educated  by  such  means,  the  teachers  are  taking  a 
wrong  conception  of  their  duties,  they  are  forgetting 
their  true  mission  and  the  true  meaning  of  education. 

Education  in  the  true  sense  is  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties,  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral.  Hence  that  education  is  one-sided  and 
defective  which  tends  to  fit  the  child  for  this  world, 
but  not  for  the  next ; to  improve  his  mental  faculties, 
but  not  his  moral  ; to  train  him  to  care  lor  the  body, 
but  not  for  the  soul;  to  cultivate  the  head,  but  not 
the  heart. 

The  aim  of  the  school  at  present  is  to  turn  out  the 
practical,  but  not  the  Christian  American.  The 
modern  idea  is  that  the  school  should  teach  only  the 
truths  of  this  life  and  leave  entirely  neglected  the 
sublime  truths  of  heaven.  In  taking  this  course,  the 
school  is  parting  with  its  highest  and  noblestfunction. 
It  is  not  true  to  its  calling,  and  it  is  not  properly 
safe-guarding  the  future  of  our  country.  The  child 
is  father  to  the  man,  and  if  the  seeds  are  not  planted 
in  his  young  soul,  is  he  likely  in  after  life  to  put  a 
check  upon  his  passions,  his  avarice  and  his  ambition  ? 
The  safety  of  a country  depends  upon  the  virtue  of 
its  citizens.  What  is  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  future 
American  whose  moral  training  has  been  conducted 
on  false  lines  and  who  is  ignorant  of  religious  truths? 
These  truths,  you  may  say,  can  be  taught  in  church  ; 
but  what  is  to  prompt  the  child  to  seek  such  learning 
there?  His  parents?  But  of  our  75,000,000  people, 
only  23,000,000  belong  to  any  Christian  denomination. 
With  the  child  thus  left  to  his  own  promptings, 
with  the  relatives  indifferent,  with  the  schools  un- 
faithful to  their  trust,  what  is  to  be  our  future  national 
morality  ? 
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Gladstone  and  many  other  great  men  have  said, 
where  there  is  no  national  morality,  there  is  nation- 
al ruin,  and  the  ruin  of  our  country  will  follow  the 
downfall  of  our  morality.  Our  system  of  education, 
instead  of  a blessing,  will  have  become  a curse.  This 
is  a dark  foreboding,  but  it  is  one  which  is  verified 
by  facts.  Crime  is  increasing  and  divorces  are 
becoming  more  numerous.  The  American  youth  is 
accused  of  being  lacking  in  stability  and  ambition. 
We  are  told  that  he  is  not  provident  or  thrifty,  but 
is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures.  Such 
are  the  charges  made  against  the  young  of  America, 
and  whether  they  are  true  or  not  at  present,  they 
undoubtedly  will  be  true,  sooner  or  later,  unless  we 
teach  our  children  the  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

Since  Christianity  means  so  much  to  our  country, 
let  us,  in  educating  our  youth,  strive  to  make  them 
not  only  learned,  but  also  pious  men  ; not  only  mem- 
bers of  society,  but  also  conscientious  Christians  ; not 
only  men  of  this  world,  but  above  all,  men  of  God. 
Let  us  consider  not  only  the  present,  but  also  the 
future — the  future  of  our  children,  the  future  of  our 
country.  Rationalism  means  ruin  to  both,  religion 
means  their  salvation. 

The  Catholic  Church  recognizes  these  facts  ; she 
sees  the  evils  that  will  follow  if  Rationalism  pre- 
vails in  our  schools ; she  recognizes  that  such  a system 
must  bring  on  us  national  ruin ; and  her  teaching  is 
re-echoed  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  Wash- 
ington when  he  says  : “ Reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principles.”  The  two 
thousand  years  experience  of  the  Catholic  Church 
taught  her  the  sad  fate  of  all  countries  that  have 
ignored  the  moral  training  of  the  young.  She  loves 
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the  young  and  she  loves  America  ; and  it  is  on  account 
of  this  love  that  she  prefers  the  Christian  to  the 
practical  American.  She  however  wisely  favors  the 
combination  of  both  ; but  if  we  are  to  have  only  one, 
then  she  says,  for  the  sake  of  our  children,  for  the 
sake  of  our  country,  for  the  sake  of  God,  give  us  the 
Christian. 

James  H.  McDonald,  ’02. 


Rationalism  in  the  Pulpit, 


Your  Grace , Reverend  Members  of  the  Clergy , Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  : — 

'rf^T'HEN  those  rebellious  spirits,  Luther,  the  ren- 
egade  monk,  and  Calvin,  the  gloomy  fanatic, 
attacked  the  Catholic  Church  and  sought  to 
disintegrate  the  religion  from  which  they  had  apos- 
tatized by  forming  a new  belief,  Rationalism,  so  long 
a mere  possibility,  became  an  actual  fact.  Centuries 
had  passed,  and  paganism,  infidelity  and  schism  had 
in  turn  fruitlessly  assailed  the  bulwarks  of  Catholic 
Christianity  ; in  the  so-called  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, however,  there  arose,  not  only  the  most  terrible 
and  hostile  schism  that  ever  warred  against  the 
Church  of  God,  but  also,  as  the  Vatican  Council  so 
impressively  declared,  a false  school  of  reason  and 
morality  destined  to  become  a mighty  power  for 
evil  that  would  drag  vast  numbers  of  believers 
down  to  absolute  infidelity.  Had  no  such  religious 
rebellion  occurred,  it  is  morally  certain  that  Ration- 
alism would  now  be  but  the  peculiar  theory  of  some 
few  eccentric  dreamers,  rather  than  the  creed  of  a 
multitude  of  men  who  are  still  professedly  Chris- 
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tians.  From  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  our  own 
time  it  has  spread  wherever  Protestantism  is  found, 
and  in  proportion  as  atheism  has  become  more  uni- 
versal. Beneath  its  baneful  influence  have  fallen 
countless  victims,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  assert 
that  the  number  slain  in  wars  during  the  last  three 
centuries  is  hardly  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  its  exponents. 
Nor  should  any  one  wonder  that  the  principal  doc- 
trine of  Rationalism  is  supremacy  of  intellect,  for  all 
experience  has  shown  that  if  intellectual  attainments 
be  not  guided  and  chastened  by  a trustful  faith  in 
God’s  will,  pride  will  so  blind  man  that  he  will  make 
his  intellect  a supreme  arbiter,  superior  even  to  the 
word  of  the  Almighty.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a bril- 
liant though  erring  philosopher,  Immanuel  Kant,  and 
of  all  those  ministers  and  preachers  who  strive 
almost  daily  to  surpass  one  another  in  bazaar  notions 
and  illogical  theories.  Each  week  some  new  hypo- 
thesis, some  grotesque  interpretation  of  a Biblical 
passage,  is  advanced  in  the  various  Churches  as  a 
new  article  of  belief,  and  discussed  in  the  daily 
papers  as  though  worthy  of  grave  consideration  ; 
no  statement  however  absurd,  no  reasoning  however 
illogical,  can  be  passed  by  as  undeserving  of  cred- 
ence. 

How,  then,  may  we  justly  assert  that  the  Refor- 
mation is  the  prime  cause  of  this  most  destructive 
belief  ? A momentary  consideration  of  one  of  the 
first  doctrines  exploited  by  Luther  will  show  how  un- 
deniable such  a statement  really  is  ; for  unrestrained 
liberty  to  interpret  the  oftentimes  mysterious 
sayings  of  Sacred  Scripture  must  necessarily  lead  to 
Rationalism,  which  might  well  be  defined  as  a license 
to  believe  what  we  can  understand,  and  to  reject 
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what  is  inexplicable  by  the  imperfect  light  of  reason. 
The  distinction  between  license  and  liberty  in  religion 
is  only  too  strikingly  manifest,  yet  the  flattering  de- 
lusion of  private  interpretation  has  been  so  long 
enjoyed  and  defended,  that  error  has  at  length 
arrogantly  assumed  the  very  “ head  and  front  ” of 
truth.  And  thus  we  find  that  an  impertinent  and 
impious  curiosity  and  pride  have  led  many  on  to  a 
study  known  as  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible,  a 
system  which  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a con- 
founding of  God  with  the  creature,  a system  which 
is  a connected  series  of  groundless  suppositions,  a 
system  which  has  induced  men  of  considerable 
notoriety  to  regularly  advance  new  beliefs  that 
might  well  be  considered  ridiculous,  did  not  their 
terrible  hostility  to  all  true  religion  demand  a more 
serious  consideration.  Conditional  immortality,  an- 
nihilation for  the  wicked,  a denial  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, of  the  existence  of  Adam,  of  eternity  itself, 
and  the  very  divinity  of  Christ — these  are  some  of 
the  theories  evolved  from  the  brains  of  illogical 
rationalists.  Those  who  combine  in  themselves  the 
contradictory  characters  of  politicians  and  ministers 
may  disagree  with  us,  yet  experience  and  reflection 
both  declare  that  such  insane,  revolting,  immoral 
teachings  can  only  ultimately  lead  both  layman  and 
minister  to  gross  infidelity.  Freedom  of  private  in- 
terpretation has  then  been  the  prolific  source  of  this 
evil,  which  is  commonly  known  as  Rationalism  ; pri- 
vate interpretation  has  caused  millions  to  hate  and 
discard  truth,  to  foster  error  and  materialism,  to 
deny  eternallifeandthedivinity  of  our  Saviour.  And 
what  do  we  find  are  the  material  results  of  all  this? 
Selfishness  and  paganism  in  the  individual,  war  and 
rapine  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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When  another  hundred  years  had  rolled  away,  and 
mankind  paused  to  consider  theprogressand  triumphs 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  great  indeed  were  the 
jubilations  that  everywhere  resounded,  and  many 
were  the  voices  lifted  up  in  exultation  at  the  splendid 
strides  in  civilization  during  that  momentous  epoch. 
Truly  great  was  our  universal  material  progress,  and 
all  were  wise  to  rejoice  ; but  there  was  as  much,  yea, 
more,  to  lament,  than  there  was  to  praise  ; there  were 
deeds  in  that  nineteenth  century  that  trampled  under 
foot  every  law,  human  anddivine — deeds  of  bloodand 
conquest,  of  injustice,  bigotry,  and  brutality — deeds 
that  stained  so-called  Christian  nations  with  the 
blackest  infamy  and  disgrace  that  could  fall  to  the  lot 
of  savages  ; yet  mankind  sought  to  glaze  over  the 
bitter  shame  by  falsely  declaring  that  civilization  and 
Christianity  had  progressed  hand  in  hand.  Positive 
facts  will  soon  satisfy  the  thoughtful  person,  that  no 
statement  could  be  more  absolutely  false  than  this, 
which  asserts  the  equal  advance  of  Christianity,  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  our  material  pro- 
gress. Gaze  upon  the  page  of  history,  and  you  will 
find  on  the  blood-stained  scroll  a story  of  fearful 
injustice  and  crime,  of  brutal  oppression  and  conquest, 
that  makes  this  boast  a hollow  mockery  ; gaze  upon 
the  avarice,  the  self-seeking,  the  entire  forgetfulness 
that  we  are  fellow  travellers  to  the  grave,  among  the 
great  and  rich  of  this  world  ; gaze  upon  the  scene  of 
life,  as  we  have  it  before  our  eyes  to-day,  upon  the 
tragedy  of  the  destruction  of  that  brave,  noble,  God- 
fearing people  in  South  Africa,  the  last  sad  act  of 
which  has  passed  unchecked  before  the  selfish  nations 
of  the  world,  and  you  find  an  answer  that  will  give 
the  lie  to  any  such  absurd  statement. 

Unnecessary,  unjustifiable  wars  are  in  no  way  com- 
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patible  with  Christianity,  as  it  was  taught  us  by  the 
divine  Son  of  Mary  ; yet  no  century  has  been  marked 
by  as  many  of  these  wars  as  the  one  which  has  just 
passed  into  memory.  Such  are  the  deadly  fruits  of 
Rationalism,  the  parent  of  godlessness. 

And  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  reason  that  Rational- 
ism has  caused  such  a wide-spread  desecration  of 
God’s  word,  such  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  entire 
decalogue  ? Why  has  the  first  commandment  of  our 
entire  modern  civilization  become : “ Love  thyself 
above  all  others,”  and  the  second  : “ Love  the  goods 
of  this  world  as  thyself?”  It  is  because  the  su- 
premacy of  intellect  and  the  rejection  of  revelation 
have,  through  the  constant  crusade  of  false  teachers, 
spread  like  a plague  among  civilized  and  Christian  na- 
tions, until  any  other  than  a Catholic  could  well  doubt 
whether  the  law  of  love  and  mercy  left  by  Christ 
may  not  finally  perish  from  the  earth  ; it  is  because 
Rationalism,  the  outgrowth  of  freedom  of  individual 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  parent  of  godless- 
ness and  atheism,  has  been  preached  and  heralded  by 
the  high-priests  of  error  so  insistently  from  the  pul- 
pit ; because  by  free  interpretation  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, any  sin,  however  heinous,  may  be  palliated  and 
even  defended. 

No,  we  may  not  say  that  godlessness  has  arisen 
merely  through  the  wicked  passions  of  man,  for  those 
passions  can  be  subjugated  and  supplanted  by  pur.ity 
and  humility  through  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  is  that  the  faith  in  whose  defence  mil- 
lions  of  martyrs  have  embraced  death,  rejoicing;  it  is 
that  the  sublime  teachings  of  revelation,  o.f  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  spoken  in  Galilee,  and  for  sixty 
generations  cherished  as  dearer  than  life,  more 
precious  than  all  this  world  can  give ; it  is  because 
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the  faith  of  our  fathers  has  been  denied  and  distort- 
ed,— that  paganism  has  in  our  own  day  attained  its 
hideous  growth.  Not  alone  do  we  find  in  the  opin- 
ions of  private  individuals  that  revelation  is  denied 
as  incredible,  incomprehensible  and  consequently 
unreasonable  ; were  such  the  case,  the  evil  would  not 
have  assumed  one-tenth  of  its  present  magnitude  ; 
but  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  rostrum  or  lecture  platform, 
men  who  profess  to  be  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  min- 
isters of  His  word,  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  mil- 
lions with  Rationalism,  have  taught  what  was  easy  to 
believe  and  what  they  imagined  the  layman  would  be 
willing  to  believe — have  actually  been  the  apostles 
of  godlessness  and  error.  This  is  Rationalism  in  the 
pulpit. 

And  must  we  bow  our  heads  in  mute  despair  be- 
fore this  overwhelming  evil  that  has  instilled  into 
individuals  its  insidious  poison,  and  tainted  even 
nations  with  its  necessary  results — injustice,  violence 
and  hypocrisy?  Such  has  been  the  course  of  minis- 
ters of  discordant  sects,  who  have  done  so  much  to 
foster  its  awful  growth,  who  have  discarded  the 
beliefs  that  Christ  was  more  than  an  ideal  man,  that 
religion  is  above  a mere  series  of  interesting  philo- 
sophical problems,  and  who  doubtless  will  end  by 
exclaiming : “ What  matters  it ! Mankind  has  drifted 
into  paganism, — why  should  we  strive  longer  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  salvation?”  But  with  us  it  is 
not  so,  for  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  a beacon 
of  safety  still  burns  brightly,  and  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished by  doubt  or  unbelief.  Layman  and  pas- 
tor outside  our  faith  have  reason  to  despair  for  the 
Christian  religion,  since  they  do  not,  they  will  not, 
place  trust  in  an  unerring  teacher,  an  infallible  cus- 
todian of  the  word  of  God.  But  while  in  every  land 
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is  spread  the  Catholic  faith,  while  there  is  no  one,  I 
care  not  what  his  denomination  may  be,  who  seeks 
to  deny  that  the  Church  of  God  has  steadily  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  Catholicity,  even  to  the  trackless 
jungle  and  the  arctic  fields  of  ice,  verifying  ever 
more  clearly  the  sublime  prophesy  of  our  Redeemer 
when  He  declared  that  there  shall  be  one  fiock  and 
one  shepherd,  that  long  shall  we  have  an  unshaken 
assurance  that  error  must  finally  be  annihilated  and 
the  divine  truths  of  Christianity  be  universally  em- 
braced. Wherever  there  has  been  dissension  there 
has  been  error;  but  we  have  one  infallible  teacher 
that  will  finally  enlighten  all  the  children  of  men. 
Nations  may  fall  and  perish,  dynasties  may  flourish 
or  sink  into  obscurity,  presidents  may  guide  the 
destinies  of  millions  or  die  beneath  the  weapon  of 
some  fanatical  assassin,  but  the  divine  religion  that 
God  gave  to  fallen  nature,  unchanged  and  unheed- 
ing the  exigencies  of  this  world,  and  guided  by  the 
hand  of  one  infirm  old  man,  goes  onward  in  its 
magnificent  course,  unchecked,  forever,  until  time 
shall  be  no  more.  When  doubt  and  fear  take  pos- 
session of  us,  at  the  sight  of  violence  and  crime 
triumphant,  let  us  remember  that  the  Catholic 
Church  still  stands  as  an  immovable  rock,  against 
which  all  the  powers  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  as  a 
protecting  guardian,  as  a mighty  prophet,  crying 
aloud  to  sinful  humanity,  “ Sursum  corda ! ” and 
pointing  ever  upward  and  onward  “ unto  the  per- 
fect day ! ” 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 

The  task  of  saying  good-bye  fell  to  Mr.  Swetnam, 
and  in  tones  trembling  with  emotion  and  in  words 
that  came  from  the  heart,  he  performed  the  difficult 
task  manfully.  Here  is  his  speech  • — 
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Ualedictory, 


Right  Rev.  Bishop , Reverend  Clergy , Gentlemen  of  the 
Alumni  of  St.  John’s , Classmates  and  Fellow  Students: — 

actas  spokesman  for  a classon  such  an  occasion 
as  this  has  always  been  deemed  an  honor  wor- 
thy  of  the  aspiration  of  a college  student.  As 
such  I accept  and  appreciate  it,  but  it  comes  to  me 
not  merely  as  an  honor,  but  also  as  a sad  duty.  You 
to  whom  college  days  are  only  a pleasant  memory, 
their  sorrows  forgotten,  their  joys  treasured,  you  can 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  my  task,  you  can  under- 
stand how,  in  spite  of  the  happiness  graduation 
brings,  there  is  present  also  in  true  hearts  at  such 
moments  a sorrow  deep  and  sincere.  Much  as  we 
may  have  longed  for  this  hour  in  our  undergraduate 
days,  when  we  beheld  many  of  you  receiving  the 
honorable  consideration  that  is  now  our  privilege, 
the  thought  that  so  many  ties  are  now  to  be  broken 
fills  our  leave-taking  with  a painful  sadness.  And 
the  pain  and  the  sadness  are  the  greater,  because  we 
find  ourselves  the  object  of  such  honor  from  our 
beloved  Alma  Mater;  from  you,  her  loyal  sons,  who 
hail  us  as  your  future  associates  in  your  loyalty  ; from 
you,  fellow  students,  who  are  soon  to  follow  us ; from 
you,  our  reverend  teachers,  who  have  labored  for  us 
with  generous  and  toilsome  affection. 

A sad  word  at  all  times  is  farewell,  whenever  it  is 
said  to  those  we  love  and  cherish  ; but  when  it  means 
the  severance  of  the  long  and  intimate  companion- 
ship, the  taking  on  of  weightier  cares  with  fewer 
joys,  not  even  the  bright  fancies  that  a youthful  hope 
indulges  can  make  the  utterance  of  farewell  a pleasant 
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task.  We  breathe  then  the  word,  in  spite  of  the  joy 
of  the  moment,  with  sadness,  in  quitting  this  home  of 
our  young  days;  we  breathe  it  tenderly,  because  our 
love  for  our  College  is  sincere  and  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions we  have  received  ; we  breathe  it  reverently  as  a 
blessing  and  a prayer,  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
our  Alma  Mater  are  among  the  dearest  of  our  wishes. 

That  we  bring  with  us  to  our  life-struggle  a youth- 
ful manhood,  full  of  hope  and  promise,  with  minds 
well  cultivated  by  solid  learning,  with  hearts  taught 
to  aspire  to  the  realization  in  our  lives  of  the  ideal 
Catholic  gentleman,  with  habits  and  principles  that 
can  preserve  us  from  defeat  in  the  struggle,  this  we 
owe  to  you  our  Alma  Mater.  To  you  be  the  glory  of 
our  victory,  to  you  the  honor  we  may  win  in  the 
various  walks  of  life  by  unsullied  lives  as  well  as  by 
professional  or  business  success.  To  you,  reverend 
faculty,  on  this  day  on  which  you  have  so  honored  us, 
to  you  do  we  expressour  heartfeltgratitude,  to  you  do 
wepledge  ourundyingfealty  asloyal  sons  toour  Alma 
Mater,  and  pledged  to  her  alone,  we  are  pledged  to 
every  principle  she  has  taught  us  to  revere  and 
esteem.  In  your  keeping  our  College  rests.  Faith- 
ful have  you  been  to  the  trust  in  our  regard.  Long 
years  will  not  make  us  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  you, 
nor  will  our  hearts  ever  cease  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  your  noble  example.  May  your  devotedness  to 
the  principles  with  which  you  have  striven  to  imbue 
us,  inspire  us  with  a courage  and  strengthen  us  with 
a constancy  that  no  sacrifice  can  weaken.  We  know 
that  our  success  in  the  future  will  be  your  joy.  God 
grant  you  suffer  no  disappointment. 

To  you,  our  fellow  students,  whom  we  are  to  leave 
behind,  whose  names  and  hearts  are  dear  to  us,  the 
companions  of  a thousand  happy  days,  to  you  we  say 
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our  sad  farewell  and  pass  on  to  you  the  loving  trust 
we  received  of  cherishing  and  defending  the  honor  of 
Alma  Mater.  We  know  you  and  esteem  you  well 
enough  to  feel  confident  that  Alma  Mater  will  not 
suffer  by  the  change,  and  though  we  may  regret  that 
we  have  not  served  her  glory  better,  still  envy  shall 
never  make  less  our  joy  for  every  glory  that  your 
lives  may  bring  her.  May  the  glories  be  many  and 
great ! 

To  you,  the  loyal  sons  of  our  Alma  Mater,  who 
hail  us  to-day  as  your  brothers  and  extend  to  us  the 
honor  of  fellowship  in  your  esteemed  association,  we 
must  also  express  our  gratitude  in  our  own  name 
and  in  the  name  of  all  the  present  students  of  St. 
John’s  for  the  encouragement  given  to  us  by  kindly 
wordsand  kindly  deeds,  by  your  example  of  loyalty  to 
AlmaMater  and  to  her  principles.  The  painof  leaving 
the  home  of  our  youth  has  in  part  compensation  in 
the  fact  that  through  association  with  you  we  shall 
still  be  linked  by  solid  ties  with  Alma  Mater,  and  find 
for  the  companions  we  have  left  behind  others  formed 
in  the  same  mould,  with  the  same  true  hearts,  whom 
we  can  approach  with  the  confidence  due  to  men 
who  have  proved  their  worth.  With  you,  while  life 
lasts,  shall  we  join  in  our  heart’s  dearest  wish,  pros- 
perity, glory  and  every  honor  to  Alma  Mater.  Vivat , 
Horeat , Crescat. 

Edward  T.  Swetnam,  ’02. 

The  Rev.  Rector  then  read  the  names  of  those  to 
be  graduated.  They  went  up,  flushed  with  triumph, 
to  receive  their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-alumnus,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  amidst  the 
applause  of  their  companions,  the  sound  of  music,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  audience;  and  as  they  came  down 
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to  take  their  places  in  front  of  the  platform,  they 
sought  in  the  eyes  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  that 
look  of  love  and  rightful  pride  which  was  for  them 
the  completion  of  the  triumph. 

The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows: — 

Doctor  of  Laws. — The  Rev.  James  Dougherty,  ’63 ; 
A.  M.,  ’64,  Ph.  D.,  ’91.  Thomas  B.  Connery,  ’53  ; 
A.  M.,  ’69.  Hugh  Kelly,  A.  M.,  ’01. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Joseph  I.  Kelly,  ’87  ; A.  M., 
’91  ; C.  E. 

Master  of  Arts. — The  Rev.  Richard  Ormond 
Hughes  ; the  Rev.  John  B.  McHugh  ; John  McTigue, 

A.  B.  ; John  Condon,  A.  B. ; Jeremiah  N.  Martin,  A. 

B. ,  M.  D. ; Thomas  F.  Kelley,  Arthur  McAleenan, 
Joseph  M.  Macdonough;  and  Dennis  J.  Haggerty, 
A.  B.,  and  James  V.  Harwood,  A.  B.,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Post-graduate  Course. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — Joseph  E.  Dempsey,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ; Francis  F.  Donnelly,  Alphonse  J.  Edebohls, 
Andrew  J.  Ewald,  James  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Charles  T. 
Horan,  Victor  P.  Krauss,  James  H.  McDonald,  Sel- 
den  B.  McLaughlin  and  Edward  J.  Mitchell,  all  of 
New  York  City;  W.  Henry  Hoyt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Edward  T.  Swetnam,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; and  Thomas 
F.  Walsh,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Bachelor  of  Science. — Joseph  P.  Murphy,  Gabriel 
Malhami,  New  York  City7  ; Robert  F.  Maloney, 
Valentine  Oldshue,  William  F.  Rafferty,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  ; John  E.  Sheehy,  Charles  F.  Williams,  New 
York  City;  and  James  J.  White,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

When  all  had  received  their  diplomas,  the  class 
of  1902  filed  down  and  stood  in  line  before  the  plat- 
form. Then  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Hendrick,  LL.  D., 
Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
arose  and  thus  addressed  them  : — 
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Right  Reverend  Bishop , Very  Reverend  and  Reverend 
Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy , Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :■ — 
ffik  S this  College  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  as 
c the  Venerable  Chancellor  of  the  University, 

Anson  Judd  Upson  is,  as  we  are  gathered  here,  re- 
ceiving the  last  honors  of  earth,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  give  him  that  remembrance  of  honor  which 
is  due  to  him  personally  and  to  the  State  so  ably 
represented  by  him.  He  was  a clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  and  each  succeeding 
position  that  he  filled  was  graced  by  his  occupation, 
by  his  gentle  manners,  by  his  purity  of  life,  by  his 
loftiness  of  purpose,  as  shown  in  his  intercourse  with 
men;  by  his  wise  counsel,  by  his  forbearance,  by  all 
those  qualities  which  go  to  make  a scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  he  drew  from  all  who  knew  him  the 
tribute  of  veneration  and  respectful  friendship.  He 
was  broad-minded.  It  is  a simple  but  a rare  vir- 
tue. We  Catholics  are  often  misunderstood  in  our 
efforts  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Christian  education.  As  a Regent  of  the  University, 
it  is  worthy  and  just  that  I should  say  that  Chan- 
cellor Upson  never  misunderstood  Catholics,  but 
in  all  his  utterances  gave  us  his  most  generous  and 
abundant  sympathy.  He  wrote  me  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  last  January,  saying:  “ It  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  me  to  understand  how  there  can  be  any 
who  can  cherish  a spirit  of  distrust  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the 
noble  work  of  education.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  by 
my  influence  and  by  my  vote,  to  represent  every 
citizen  of  the  State,  and  thus  to  aid  it  in  securing; 
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equal  rights  to  all,  regardless  of  “ race,  creed  and 
condition.” 

These  noble  words  are  the  expression  of  his  con- 
stant action  and  effort.  St.  John’s  College,  and  every 
Catholic  school  in  this  State,  has  lost  a good  friend, 
and  the  State  has  lost  a good  citizen,  in  the  death 
of  Anson  Judd  Upson. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  I congratu- 
late you  upon  the  completion  of  many  years  of  well 
directed  effort.  I congratulate  you  upon  the  di- 
ploma which  you  hold  in  your  hand.  It  is  an  honest 
diploma.  It  signifies  to  the  world  honest  work  on 
your  part,  competent  and  conscientious  work  upon 
the  part  of  the  learned  men  who  have  guided  your 
footsteps.  It  represents  an  honest  course,  a defi- 
nite standard,  a fair  trial  and  an  honest  judgment. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  will  fully  appre- 
ciate your  opportunities  until,  being  in  the  thick  of 
life’s  battle,  you  see  plainly  the  great  assistance 
they  will  give  you.  When  you  are  able  to  measure 
the  strength  of  your  efforts,  their  success,  by  those 
of  others  not  given  such  advantages,  then  you  will 
be  able  to  return,  as  we  do,  in  thankfulness  to  these 
halls  with  full  appreciation.  You  will  then  see  how 
superior  has  been  your  instruction  in  the  study  of 
words,  in  the  construction  of  language,  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  all  the  studies  which  are  called  liberal 
arts  ; but  above  all,  you  will  appreciate  your  courses 
in  philosophy.  At  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  halls 
of  government,  in  the  study  and  practice  of  learned 
professions,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  you  will  be  credited 
with  genius,  whilst  you  will  know  that  you  have 
been  well  trained. 

All  this  is  good.  Other  men  in  other  days  have 
learned  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics  and  the 
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rest.  These  are  the  separated  members  which 
help  toward  the  making  of  an  educated  gentleman, 
but  that  which  makes  them  a complete  whole,  which 
gives  them  the  essential  life,  is  God.  You  will,  in 
those  future  days,  be  grateful  above  all  because  you 
have  learned  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
who  is  our  model  of  manliness. 

I speak  of  manliness,  because  hereafter  you  will 
live  in  a different  atmosphere,  and  you  will  succeed 
in  life  with  this  training  because  of  your  manliness, 
or  you  will  fail  because  you  have  it  not. 

Manliness  is  that  in  a man  which  gives  him  a con- 
stant and  clear  view  of  his  obligations  to  himself,  to 
his  neighbor  and  to  God,  and  constant  and  effective 
devotion  toward  their  discharge.  Manliness  is  not, 
like  genius,  the  gift  of  few — any  and  all  may  have  it. 
Its  characteristic  marks  have,  separately  or  joined 
in  groups,  been  held  up  to  man  as  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  light  the  way.  Among  them  courage, 
loyalty,  breadth  of  mind,  honor,  are  a few. 

In  the  state  library  at  Albany  there  hangs  a frame 
containing  the  pages  of  a sad  story  in  the  nation’s 
history.  They  are  the  papers  taken  from  Major 
Andre.  Their  story  brought  one  brave  man  to  the 
gallows  of  a spy  and  drove  another  from  his  coun- 
try in  disgrace.  Creasy  says  that  the  battle  of 
Saratoga  was  one  of  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  ability,  the  intrepid  valor,  the 
heroic  self-immolation  of  Benedict  Arnold  that  won 
this  battle  and  made  these  United  States  a place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  He  had  followed 
the  flag  of  the  united  colonies  in  hunger,  in  self- 
denial,  across  the  unbroken  wilderness  to  Canada; 
he  had  led  his  soldiers  in  battle  with  great  ability; 
he  had  turned  him  back  to  the  North,  and  at  Sara- 
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toga  h-e  made  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  terrible 
years  of  war.  If  soldierly  qualities  and  self-sacrifice 
are  marks  of  manliness,  then  Arnold  was  manly,  yet 
he  could  not  stand  the  steel  of  injustice,  neglect  and 
insult,  and  his  name  stands  as  the  synonyme  of 
treachery. 

The  unit  of  the  social  fabric  is  the  family.  He 
who  strikes  at  the  family  strikes  at  society,  at  the 
nation  ; and  to-day,  the  great  peril  which  confronts 
us  and  threatens  our  being  is  immorality.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  in  many  ways  a great  man,  a great 
statesman  ; and  this  state  owes  him  much  for  his 
work  in  the  establishment  of  its  educational  struct- 
ure. Yet  the  public  example  of  immorality  which 
he  gave  more  than  offset  his  great  services  to  state 
and  nation.  Why  should  Hamilton  be  honored,  and 
Arnold,  for  a lesser  fault,  be  dishonored  ? It  is  be- 
cause the  standards  are  at  fault.  It  is  not  becoming 
to  us  to  wander  blindly.  For  a type  of  God-like 
manliness  we  need  a man  more  constant  and  more 
devoted  than  Arnofd,  and  one  less  beastly  than 
Alexander  Hamilton.  We  meet  them  around  us  in 
every  condition,  we  meet  such  men  in  every  walk 
and  condition  of  life.  Associated  with  Arnold  and 
Hamilton  in  the  making  of  this  nation  was  one  who 
was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  George  Washing- 
ton, Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

I propose  to  you  for  your  study,  for  your  following, 
the  life  and  character  of  Charles  Carroll,  because  he 
was:  1.  Atypical  Christian  gentleman.  2.  A Catho- 
lic layman  trained  by  the  Jesuits.  3.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Americans. 

Among  the  factors  which  work  for  the  making  of 
a Christian  gentleman  are  heredity,  environment, 
education,  politics,  or  the  science  of  public  affairs, 
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marriage,  domestic  life,  the  outer  life,  the  spiritual 
or  inner  life  and  character. 

It  is  said  that  the  making  of  a man  commences  a 
hundred  years  before  he  is  born.  The  forming  of 
Charles  Carroll,  so  far  as  history  tells,  commenced 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  for  his  an- 
cestor in  the  fourteenth  remove,  Florence  O’Carroll, 
King  of  Ely,  died  in  the  year  1205  in  the  King’s 
County,  Ireland.  He  was  the  sum  of  his  ancestors, 
and  there  was  no  unworthy  link  in  the  chain. 

His  grandfather,  Charles  Carroll,  Secretary  to 
Lord  Powis,  one  of  the  ministers  of  King  James, 
on  account  of  foreseen  religious  disabilities,  came 
to  America  in  1688,  and  settled  in  the  Catholic 
province  of  Maryland.  The  family  of  Charles  Car- 
roll  as  well  as  the  collateral  branches  were  estated 
gentlemen,  with  all  the  wealth  and  culture  implied 
in  the  term. 

On  account  of  religious  disabilities,  the  father  of 
Charles  Carroll,  the  signer,  was  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated  under  the  Jesuits,  and  finished  his  education 
in  the  Inner  Temple,  in  London.  This  was  the  course 
which  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  took,  for  the 
same  reasons.  Although  he  was  a constant  student 
of  the  liberal  arts,  acquiring  that  taste  for  the  clas- 
sics which  was  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  after 
life,  his  chief  concern,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father, 
was  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in  spiritual 
wisdom.  His  criticisms  upon  the  public  morals 
in  England  and  in  France  show  that  he  learnt  well 
the  lessons  of  the  spiritual  life  while  abroad.  It  is 
a curious  comment  of  his,  showing  what  Protestant 
England  was,  and  what  Catholic  France  was  at  the 
same  time,  even  under  the  lax  administration  of  the 
Bourbon  kings,  and  affording  a measure  to  show 
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what  infidelity,  and  “ liberty,  equality  and  frater- 
nity ” have  done  for  France,  where  he  says  that  im* 
moral  plays  at  which  the  aristocracy  of  England  at- 
tended would  be  hissed  off  the  stage  in  France,  and 
that  common  topics  of  conversation  in  polite  circles 
in  England  were  absolutely  tabooed  in  France. 

His  education  in  politics  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  master,  his  father.  The  letters  still  existing 
show  the  views  and  judgments  of  the  father,  and  the 
life  of  the  signer  showed  their  influence  upon  him. 
I will  tell  you  young  gentlemen  who,  I hope,  will 
be  soon  seeking  a partner  for  life,  for  the  sake  of 
caution,  and  also  for  your  encouragement,  that  the 
great  George  Washington,  the  well-bred  gentleman, 
the  valiant  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  knight  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  and  his  intimate  friend, 
the  signer,  were  each  twice  refused  in  marriage. 
I need  not  tell  any  college  boy  that  a man  is  entitled 
to  three  attempts  before  being  declared  out,  and  it 
will  encourage  you  to  be  constant  in  effort,  and 
valorous  in  action,  to  know  that  upon  the  third 
attempt,  each  made  a home  run.  He  secured  for 
his  help-mate  a lady  well  fitted  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, Mary  Darnell,  a relative  of  his  grandmother. 
He  was  blessed  to  the  utmost  in  his  home  life.  He 
trained  his  son  as  he,  his  father,  and  grandfather  had 
been  trained,  sending  him  abroad  at  the  age  of  ten 
to  beeducated  by  the  Jesuits.  His  letters  are  full  of 
paternal  wisdom  and  solicitude,  especially  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  boy.  Writing  on  a business 
matter,  his  letter  is  a model.  He  was,  at  the  writ- 
ing, by  far  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  colonies,  his 
fortune  being  estimated  afterward  by  George  Wash- 
ington at  three  million  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  our  money.  He  says  Do  not  neglect  to 
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attend  to  this  matter.  It  was  not  by  procrastina- 
tion this  estate  was  acquired,  but  by  activity,  perse- 
verance, and  economy,  and  by  this  means  it  must  be 
preserved  and  prevented  from  melting-  away.”  It  is 
easy  to  see,  by  a comparison  of  practice,  why  wealth 
brings  a curse  to  some,  to  others  a blessing. 

His  public  life  was  characterized  by  straightfor- 
ward and  undeviating  adherence  to  the  principles  he 
represented.  A very  few  instances  must  illustrate. 
In  a province  founded  by  Roman  Catholics  on  a 
basis  of  religious  toleration,  theeducationof  Catholics 
in  their  own  schools  had  been  prohibited  by  law. 
Not  only  were  Catholics  banned,  but  all  persons,  of 
every  faith  and  of  no  faith,  were  taxed  to  support 
the  established  Church,  which  was  the  Church  of 
England.  The  discussion  of  the  right  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  religion  passed  from  the  legislature 
to  the  press,  and  Charles  Carroll,  over  the  signature 
“ First  Citizen,”  in  a series  of  masterly  articles  at- 
tacked the  validity  of  the  law  imposing  the  tax. 
These  famous  letters  received  the  thanks  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  public  meetings  assembled,  all  over  the  prov- 
ince. Promotions  to  public  office  followed  one  an- 
other rapidly  until  in  1788  he  was  elected  Senator,  the 
first  from  the  State  of  Maryland  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Whilst  in  the  provincial 
Congress,  in  New  York,  he,  though  a slave-holder 
and  owner,  seeing  clearly  the  dangers  to  the  young 
nation  from  slavery,  introduced  the  first  measure 
known  in  the  legislative  annals  of  the  nation.  It 
may  be  here  noted  that  another  Catholic,  an  Alum- 
nus of  Georgetown  College,  a jurist  of  national  re- 
pute, and  a native  and  citizen  of  North  Carolina, 
Judge  Gaston,  the  author  of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina,  and  of  its  code  of  laws,  plainlv 
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told  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  denounc- 
ing it  as  a social  and  economical  curse,  and  opposed, 
in  an  oration  at  Chapel  Hill  College  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1838,  the  taking  away  from  free  negroes  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  which,  he  contended,  was  the 
essential  right  of  a free  man. 

I mention  these  public  acts  and  utterances  not 
merely  because  they  were  wise,  and  because  events 
have  proved  their  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  which 
prompted  them,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  fruits 
of  Catholic  education,  and  because  you,  too,  being 
educated  under  the  same  influences,  in  the  same 
courses,  will  be  expected  to  be  as  wise,  as  patriotic 
and  as  manly  as  Carroll  and  Gaston. 

The  inner  life  of  this  venerable  patriot  was  the 
secret  of  the  marvellous  symmetry  of  his  existence. 
Harmony  with  God  and  with  man,  with  nature  and 
with  himself,  seemed  ever  to  prevail  in  the  many 
and  active  years  of  his  life.  Father  Pise  tells  us 
“of  those  rare  virtues  which  adorned  him,  of  his 
simplicity  of  heart  and  of  manner,  his  urbanity,  ele- 
gant hospitality,  social  intercourse  with  his  friends, 
his  solicitude  for  and  care  of  his  domestics  and 
slaves,  his  suavity,  alacrity,  charity,  liberality, 
piety  and  religion.”  His  early  Mass  in  the  family 
chapel  was  followed  by  a serene  and  peaceful  day. 
The  classics  had  their  charm  for  him  to  the  end. 

“ After  the  Bible  and  the  “Following  of  Christ,”  he 
said  one  day  with  peculiar  emphasis,  “give  me,  Sir, 
the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero.”  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  son,  he  says  : “ In  writing  to  you  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  short, 
ness  of  this  life,  and  the  certainty  of  death,  and  the 
judgment  we  must  all  undergo.  The  impious  has 
said  in  his  heart,  ‘ There  is  no  God.’  He  would 
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willingly  believe  there  is  no  God  ; the  passions,  the 
corruption  of  his  heart,  would  fain  persuade  him 
there  is  none.  The  stings  of  conscience  betray  the 
emptiness  of  the  delusion.  The  heavens  proclaim  the 
existence  of  God,  and  unperverted  reason  teaches 
that  He  must  love  virtue  and  hate  vice,  and  reward 
one  and  punish  the  other.  My  desire  to  induce 
you  to  reflect  on  futurity,  and  by  a virtuous  life  to 
merit  heaven,  have  suggested  the  above  reflections. 
The  approaching  festival  of  Easter,  and  the  merits 
and  mercies  of  our  Redeemer,  have  led  me  into  this 
chain  of  meditation.” 

This  honest,  manly  piety  shown  throughout  the 
life  of  Charles  Carroll,  is  the  strongest  answer  to  the 
suggestion,  prevalent  in  our  day,  that  great  learning 
and  a close  touch  with  public  affairs  is  inconsistent 
with  humble  faith  and  sincere  piety. 

The  death  of  this  statesman  and  Christian  philos- 
opher was  consistent  with  his  life.  His  last  words 
acknowledged  the  services  of  those  about  him. 
Shortly  before  he  died  he  said  : — “ I have  lived  to 
my  ninety-sixth  year;  I have  been  blessed  with  great 
wealth,  prosperity  and  most  of  the  good  things 
which  the  world  can  bestow — public  approbation, 
esteem,  applause  ; but  what  I now  look  back  upon 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  myself  is,  that  I 
have  practiced  the  duties  of  my  religion.” 

One  of  the  most  admirable  characters  known  to 
American  History  is  here  presented  for  our  appre- 
ciation and  imitation.  His  magnanimity  of  soul  is 
expressed  in  that  memorable  sentence  relative  to 
persecutions  in  the  past: — 

“We  remember  and  forgive.” 

Another  trait  was  the  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  “ there  is  good  in  all.”  Sound,  practical  Catho- 
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licity  never  made  a man  narrow  or  superstitious, 
least  of  all  the  man  we  here  propose.  The  broadest  of 
all  men  was  Christ  Himself.  Charles  Carroll  says : — 
“ The  nation  had  aright  to  resist  and  to  secure  its  civil 
and  religious  liberties.  I am  averse  to  having  re- 
ligion crammed  down  peoples’  throats  as  a proclam- 
ation. These  are  my  political  principles,  in  which  1 
glory — principles  not  hastily  taken  up  to  serve  a turn, 
but  what  I have  always  avowed  since  1 became  cap- 
able of  reflection.  I have  not  the  least  dislike  toany 
Church,  none  to  the  Church  of  England,  though  I 
am  not  within  her  pale.  Knaves  and  bigots  of  all 
sects  and  denominations  I hate  and  despise.” 

In  closing,  let  me  ask  you  to  be  loyal — loyal  to 
yourself,  which  is  hardest  of  all  Joyal  to  your  neigh- 
bors at  all  times,  loyal  to  the  governing  powers, 
to  the  flag  which  we  love,  and  which  is  the  emblem 
of  good  government,  loyal  to  your  Alma  Mater.  She 
has  been  good  to  you,  be  good  to  her,  work  for  her 
prosperity,  for  that  means  God’s  cause  and  the  welfare 
of  society.  Work  for  the  cause  of  education.  The 
religious  orders  of  every  name  are  engaged  in  a gen- 
erous rivalry.  It  isa  rivalry  forGod  and  for  our  coun- 
try. In  the  name  of  Alma  Mater,  in  the  name  of 
every  alumnus,  I bid  you  Godspeed  in  your  spread- 
ing to  others  of  the  good  things  and  of  the  mercies, 
of  which  you  have  abundantly  received. 

As  soon  as  Fr.  Hendrick  had  finished,  the  gradu- 
ates went  back  to  their  places  on  the  platform,  and 
the  Rev.  Vice-President  began  to  read  the  names  of 
the  honor-men  and  medal-winners.  Honors  and 
medals  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

The  highest  honors  in  the  Graduating  Class  were 
won  by  Alphonse  J.  Edebohls;  next  in  merit,  James 
H.  McDonald, 
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The  highest  honors  in  the  Graduating  Class  of  the 
Scientific  Department  were  won  by  Gabriel  Mal- 
hami  ; next  in  merit,  William  Rafferty. 

The  Jouin  Medal,  founded  by  the  College  Alumni, 
for  the  best  examination  in  Evidences  of  Religion, 
was  awarded  to  Alphonse  J.  Edebohls  ; next  in  merit, 
Selaen  B.  McLaughlin. 

The  Hughes  Medal,  founded  by  the  late  Eugene 
Kelly,  for  the  best  examination  in  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, was  awarded  to  Alphonse  J.  Edebohls  ; next 
in  merit,  James  H.  McDonald. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Biographical  Essay, 
was  awarded  to  William  J.  Murra}r,  of  the  Junior 
Class  ; subject,  “ Leo  X.”  Donor,  John  P.  Dunn, 
’8o,  A.  M. 

A purse  of  $50  in  gold,  presented  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  St.  John’s  College,  for  the  best  essay 
in  English  Literature,  in  the  Senior,  Junior  and 
Sophomore  Classes,  was  awarded  to  Selden  B.  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  the  Senior  Class  ; next  in  merit,  Charles 
J.  Murn,  of  the  Junior  Class  ; subject,  “ The  Position 
of  Cardinal  Newman  in  English  Literature.” 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Oratory  and  Composition, 
established  by  the  Class  of  ’89  in  honor  of  Alma 
Mater  and  in  remembrance  of  a revered  professor, 
was  awarded  to  James  P.  Clark,  ’04. 

A Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Prose  Contribution  to 
the  Fordham  Monthly  was  awarded  to  W.  Henry 
Hoyt;  next  in  merit,  Joseph  Stanislaus  Taaffe. 

A Silver  Medal  for  Elocution  was  awarded  in  the 
Junior  Division  to  William  J.  Fallon,  ’05. 

A Silver  Medal  for  General  Proficiency  was 
awarded  in  the  Junior  Class  to  Charles  J.  Murn  ; in 
the  Sophomore  Class  to  Armin  J.  Sibbel  ; in  the 
Freshman  Class  to  Thomas  A.  Dillon. 
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A Silver  Medal  for  Conduct  among  the  Senior 
students  was  awarded  to  William  E.  Keane. 

After  the  medals  had  been  awarded,  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop,  at  the  request  of  Reverend  Father 
Rector,  made  an  address.  His  voice  full  and  clear, 
carried  his  eloquent  words  to  the  limits  of  the  great 
throng  assembled  to  do  honor  to  Alma  Mater.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause.  He  said 
that  he  wished  to  congratulate  and  thank  the  writer 
of  the  tribute  to  one  who  for  many  years  had  graced 
this  platform  at  Fordham’s  commencements,  one 
who  was  dear  to  us  all,  and  who  hasleftmany  monu- 
ments of  learning  and  religion,  among  which  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  seminary  at  Dun- 
woodie,  perhaps  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  He  went  on  to  congratulate  the 
speakers  upon  their  elegant  and  eloquent  orations. 
Their  themes  were  aptly  chosen,  for  Rationalism  is 
without  doubt  the  greatest  evil  of  the  day,  and  this 
everywhere  in  society,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  press 
and  in  the  schools.  There  are  in  our  lives  two 
great  ruling  principles:  authority  and  obedience. 
Rationalism  strives  to  overturn  both.  Hence  we 
see  the  importance  and  value  of  the  Catholic  educa- 
tion imparted  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  one  of  whose 
first  principles  is  submission  to  all  rightfulauthority. 

The  Reverend  President  and  the  Faculty  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  scholarship  and  manly  piety 
which  are  manifest  in  the  class  about  to  go  forth, 
and  which  reflect  great  credit  upon  their  instructors. 
He  stated  that  in  many  ways  he  observed  Fordham 
was  the  same  as  when  he  himself  was  a boy  here 
thirty-seven  years  ago.  The  College  is  vigorous 
and  ever  young,  although  we  call  her  “ Old  St. 
John’s.” 
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He  spoke  of  how  at  the  present  day,  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  a source  of  great  joy  in  the  freedom 
we  possess — a freedom  that  we  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  romantic  charms  of  other  countries. 
The  fact  of  being  a Catholic  is  in  America  no  ob- 
stacle to  obtaining  a degree,  as  we  have  seen  evi- 
denced upon  this  platform. 

A gentleman  present  on  whom  was  conferred 
to-day  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  had  been 
trained  in  the  greatest  Jesuit  College  of  England, 
from  which,  because  of  the  faith,  the  power  of  grant- 
ing Academic  honors  had  been  withheld. 

The  Bishop  then  congratulated  the  parents  of  the 
graduating  class  upon  their  correspondence  with 
the  inspiration  that  God  had  given  them  to  send 
their  sons  to  this  College,  where  they  have  received 
the  sound  principles  and  training  and  the  thorough 
formation  always  given  by  the  illustrious  sons  of 
Loyola.  He  closed  his  remarks  by  extending  to  all 
those  present  his  warmest  blessing. 

And  now  the  hour  had  come  for  leave-takings. 
Congratulations  and  good-byes,  messages  and  in- 
junctions, were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  moved  to  and  fro  in  a 
confused  bustle,  beaming  with  that  pure  satisfaction 
which  the  premium  justly  received,  work  finished, 
and  the  certain  hope  of  rest  inspire — that  tumul- 
tuous joy  which  the  magic  word  vacations  awakens 
in  the  student  of  whatever  age. 

After  the  exercises  the  Alumni  held  their  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  in  Armory  Hall, 
and  then  made  their  way  to  the  College  refectory 
to  refresh  themselves  and  rehearse  again  the  inci- 
dents of  the  days  when  they  were  graduated. 
Among  the  guests  and  old  boys  present  at  the  exer- 
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cises  we  noted,  besides  His  Grace  the  Bishop,  Rt. 
Rev.  Mgr.  Edwards,  Rev.  Bro.  Leontine,  Director 
of  the  Catholic  Protectory,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Mc- 
Kenna, Very  Rev.  Dean  Albert  Lings,  Rev.  Bro. 
Jerome,  President  of  Manhattan  College,  Rev. 
David  Hearn,  S.  J.,  President  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s 
College,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Brann,  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  Rev. 
David  Merrick,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Neal  McKinnon,  S.  J., 
Rev.  Dr.  McCready,  and  the  Rev.  Fathers  Henry, 
Boyle,  Bobier,  Parks,  Raymond,  S.  J.,  McCarthy. 
S.  J.,  Cunniff,  C.  S.  S.  R.,  Farrell,  Brady,  McNamee, 
Hayes,  I.  Meister,  McEvoy,  Aylward,  McKenna, 
Gilmartin,  Xavier  and  Messrs.  Tracy  Langan,  S.  J., 
and  O’Loughlin,  S.  J.,  of  Holy  Cross;  Hon.  Louis 
Haffen,  Hon.  John  Whalen,  Gen.  James  R.  O’Beirne, 
Hon.  John  P.  Dunn,  Hon.  Richard  Tracy,  Mr.  M. 
J.  A.  McCaffery,  Mr.  W.  J.  Joyce,  Mr.  Roche,  Dr. 
Michaud,  Dr.  Leightner,  Dr.  Howley,  Dr.  Donlon, 
Dr.  Walsh,  Messrs.  R.  McDonnell,  P.  McDonnell, 
Leo  O’Donovan,  F.  O’Neil,  Chas.  Sinnott,  J.  Claffy, 
J.  Tracy,  R.  Tracy,  Jr.,  and  many  others  whose 
names  escaped  us,  but  whose  presence  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  1902 — a mark  of  their  love 
and  devotion  to  Alma  Mater,  that  the  faculty  of  Ford- 
ham  fully  appreciate— showed  what  a large  part 
old  St.  John’s  fills  in  the  affections  of  her  loyal  sons. 


JS  Kmw- 


(Brooklyn  Bridge.) 


Above  me  in  the  sky  the  gleaming  stars, 

The  ever-watchful  sentinels  of  night, 

Keep  guard  while  all  the  world  lies  wrapt  in  sleep. 
Below,  the  river’s  even  floating  tide 
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Sweeps  on  in  silent  majesty  to  meet 
The  ever-restless  ocean’s  heaving  swell. 

And  as  I look  down  from  the  lofty  bridge 
That  spans  the  river  at  its  wid’ning  mouth, 

The  memory  of  other  years  floats  back, 

When  Gotham  was  a small,  but  thriving  town. 

How  often  in  that  calm  and  placid  bay, 

That  gently  rippled  almost  at  my  feet, 

The  dark  and  noisome  British  prison-ships, 

Those  plague-infested  hulks,  at  anchor  rode, 

Where,  chained  both  hand  and  foot,  lay  sturdy  men 
Who  dared  enlist  beneath  the  rebel  flag, 

And  where  for  lack  of  care  they  breathed  their  last. 

And  turning  round  I look  upon  the  isle, 

Lapped  by  the  proud  Atlantic’s  tossing  tide. 

There  years  ago  the  starving  patriot  troops, 

With  wearied,  bleeding  feet  had  often  marched. 

Full  oft  the  brazen  cannon’s  deaf’ning  roar, 

The  musket’s  rattle,  or  the  rifle’s  crack, 

The  cry  of  men  engaged  in  deadly  strife, 

The  victor’s  cheer,  the  dying  soldier’s  groan, 

Had  echoed  ’mid  its  pleasant  vales  and  hills. 

But  suddenly  my  revery  is  gone. 

Those  cruel  scenes  that  roused  the  public  ire, 

That  nerved  our  fathers’  arms  to  strike  the  blow 
Which  drove  the  hated  Briton  from  our  shores. 

Now  fades  into  the  distant  past.  Instead, 

I hear  the  myriad  sounds  of  busy  trade. 

The  wagon’s  clatter,  and  the  hum  of  wheels  ; 

The  engine’s  intermittent  snort  and  roar, 

And  ceasless  tramp  of  feet  upon  the  bridge. 

But,  weary  of  these  sounds,  I turn  away 
And  hie  me  home,  and  there  upon  my  couch 
In  gentle  sleep  behold  those  scenes  once  more. 

J.  Stanislaus  Taaffe,  Eng., ’03. 
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»S  the  Almighty  has  willed  in  the  creation  of 
this  world  that  certain  mighty  mountains 
should  raise  their  snow-capped  jagged  crests 
in  rude  magnificence  to  the  sky,  as  do  Mount  Blanc 
and  ./Etna,  the  Carpathians  and  the  impassable  Alps, 
monuments  to  His  stupendous  power,  so  also  has 
He  at  rare  intervals  in  the  passing  centuries  placed 
men  upon  this  earth  whose  surpassing  genius  in 
every  branch  of  thought  has  stood  forth  in  their 
own  and  all  succeeding  ages,  at  once- an  inspiration 
and  a promise  to  mankind.  Such  men  were  never 
born  to  die,  though  in  many  instances  posterity  did 
that  justice  to  their  greatness  which  their  own 
generation  denied  them.  In  Greece,  old  Homer 
sang  the  fall  of  Troy,  while  Plato  and  Aristotle 
established  a system  of  philosophy  more  perfect 
than  any  other  that  ever  emanatecj  from  pagan  mind; 
\n  Rome,  Cicero  delivered  his  splendid  orations  and 
wrote  his  many  ethical  and  rhetorical  treatises, 
while  Horace  and  Virgil  left  behind  them  poems 
regarded  by  some  to  be  the  noblest  works  of  human 
genius.  Centuries  later  appeared  Dante,  greater 
perhaps  than  they,  whose  “ Divina  Comedia  ” thrills 
and  appals  the  soul  of  the  reader,  and  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  of  the  archangel  mind,  unapproached  and 
unapproachable  by  any  unless  we  might  fancy  an 
Aristotle  living  in  the  Christian  Era.  Shakespeare, 
the  myriad-minded  paragon,  followed,  and  Bacon 
and  Milton.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Edmund 
Burke  was  the  unquestioned  leader  among  a number 
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of  master  minds  ; and  finally  in  our  own  day , no  en- 
lightened man  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  crown 
in  the  realms  of  thought  has  descended  upon  the 
brow  of  John  Henry  Newman. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  summarize  the  salient 
events  in  the  life  of  this  eminent  Catholic  and  man 
of  letters.  Such,  however,  is  our  present  purpose, 
since  the  place  gained  by  Newman  in  the  field  of 
literature,  and  not  the  exalted  station  he  has  won 
by  his  personality  among  the  great  men  of  history, 
is  the  subject  we  must  now  discuss.  John  Henry 
Newman,  a convert  to  and  Cardinal  of  the  one  true 
Church  of  Christ,  leader  of  the  most  momentous 
religious  movement  in  England  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  was  born  in  London,  on  February  2ist, 
1801.  His  father  was  John  Newman,  a well  known 
banker,  who  certainly  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  up  his  three  sons  as  God-fearing  Christians. 
Yet  the  promise  of  their  youth  was  never  realized 
in  this  regard  by  two  of  the  Newmans;  for  Francis 
William  Newman  was  lured  from  the  Christian  faith 
of  his  forefathers  by  the  unsubstantial  vagaries  of 
scepticism  and  Theism;  while  the  second  brother  of 
John  Henry,  of  whom  but  little  is  known,  fell  even 
lower  than  this  and  died  an  atheist.  It  remained 
then  for  him,  who  in  after  years  stirred  England  to 
its  foundations,  and  who  was  hated  and  feared  and 
loved  as  none  other  in  that  nation  during  the  entire 
century,  to  overshadow  the  shameful  infidelity  of 
his  two  brothers,  by  his  saintly  life  and  his  intense 
love  of  truth  and  of  God.  Educated  in  a prepara- 
tory school  while  still  a boy,  young  Newman  next 
went  to  Trinity  College  at  Oxford,  where,  after 
meeting  with  mingled  failure  and  success,  he  finally 
took  a degree  in  1820.  When  the  quiet,  modest 
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youth  informed  his  Oxford  friends  and  wrote  to  his 
father  of  his  intention  to  stand  for  the  difficult  ex- 
amination that  was  required  to  be  elected  a fellow 
of  any  Oxford  College,  he  was  first  greeted  with 
astonishment,  and  next  confidently  assured  that  he 
could  never  pass  such  an  examination.  Among  the 
students  there  was  a feeling  that  Newman  was 
guilty  of  arrogant  presumption  in  daring  to  aim  so 
high  ; to  gain  a fellowship  a man  must  be  really 
brilliant  and  capable  of  the  greatest  drudgery, — 
Newman  had  thus  far  proved  himself  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  Still  he  trusted  in  God,  and  in  doing 
so  “ he  did  not  sin  against  the  light” — to  quote  his 
pathetic  remark  in  the  “ Apologia,” — for  in  1822  he 
passed  the  examination  triumphantly  and  was  elect- 
ed a fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Always  of  a religious 
temperament,  he  had  made  the  resolve,  even  since 
his  sixteenth  year,  to  live  in  celibacy.  He  was 
ordained  a priest  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  1824. 
During  the  eight  years  of  Jois  stay  at  Oriel  he  be- 
came the  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  John  Keble, 
both  of  whom  in  the  year  1833  were  associated  with 
him  in  the  Oxford  Tractarian  Movement.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  Cardinal’s  literary  merits,  this 
movement  will  appear  the  one  momentous  event  in 
John  Henry  Newman’s  life  to  which  all  others  are 
subordinate,  and  which  was  ever  an  inspiration  to 
his  genius  and  a guide  to  his  many  talents.  D’ls- 
raeli,  in  his  “ Lothair,”  declared  it  the  greatest  event 
of  three  centuries — the  greatest  religious  revolution 
since  the  days  of  Martin  Luther  and  Henry  VIII. 

If  we  trace  the  doubt  and  fear  agitating  Newman’s 
mind  when  he  wrote  that  exquisite  hymn,  “ Lead, 
Kindly  Light  ’’—the  only  great  hymn  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  can  boast,  says  one  writer— we  have 
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in  our  hands  the  thread  which  runs  through  and 
through  the  story  of  his  life.  His  health  needed  re- 
cuperation, and  he  started  on  a continental  tour  in 
December,  1832.  Travelling  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast:,  he  at  length  reached  Rome.  Here  he 
met  many  clerics,  among  others  Monseigneur  Wise- 
man, and  visited  a number  of  churches.  On  receiv- 
ing news  of  the  high-handed  policy  of  the  Liberals 
at  home  he  became  greatly  worried.  He  beheld  the 
Catholic  religion  thrilling  with  healthful  life,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  sluggish,  do-nothing  policy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  reflection  increased 
his  despondency.  “ There  was  need  of  a second  ref- 
ormation,” is  his  own  comment  in  the  “ Apologia.” 
Coming  back  across  the  Mediterranean  he  wrote  the 
hymn  just  named,  and  a large  number  of  other 
poems.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement  was  begun,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  it  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle.  He  studied  the 
ancient  fathers,  he  studied  Catholic  doctrine  ; the 
doubts  conceived  in  1833  grew  into  genuine  alarm 
as  the  futility  and  contradictions  of  Anglicanism  be- 
came more  and  more  apparent.  He  took  refuge  in 
h Via  Media,  but  being  an  honest  man,  he  saw  the 
hypocrisy  of  such  a course,  of  “substituting  infancy 
for  manhood.”  Finally  he  gave  up  his  living  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  on  October  9th,  1845,  was 
solemnly  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  mist  and  the  darkness  had  vanished,  the  preju- 
dice and  bigotry  engendered  by  environment  had 
been  dissipated,  and  the  dawn  had  come — the  light 
of  faith — that  light  of  which  he  had  sung  with  such 
tender  sweetness  and  pathos,  now  led  him  forward 
unto  the  perfect  day  ! 

This  in  bare  outline  was  Newman’s  life;  for  al- 
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though  he  was  forty-five  years  an  Anglican,  and 
forty-five  years  a Catholic,  the  remaining  days  of 
his  life  were  filled  with  undisturbed  tranquility 
and  peace.  Not  long  after  his  conversion  he  estab- 
lished at  Birmingham  the  brotherhood  of  the  Ora- 
tory to  St.  Philip  Neri,  for  whom  he  cherished  the 
most  remarkable  devotion.  In  1852  he  became 
president  of  Dublin  University,  from  which  time  un- 
til old  age  deprived  him  of  power  he  was  engaged 
in  literary  work.  At  the  age  of  seventy-eight  he 
was  created  a Cardinal,  and  when  he  passed  into 
eternity  on  August  nth,  1890,  full  of  years,  his  ven- 
erable head  having  been  whitened  by  the  snow  of 
ninety  winters,  England  mourned  the  terrible  loss 
she  sustained  by  the  decease  of  her  greatest  writer 
and  her  greatest  saint. 

“Peace  to  tlie  virgin  .heart,  the  crystal  brain  ! 

Peace  for  one  hour  through  all  the  camps  of  thought ; 

Our  subtlest  mind  has  rent  the  veil  of  pain — 

Has  found  the  truth  he  sought.’’ 

Truth  demands  the  admission  of  the  fact  that 
practically  the  entire  literary  works  of  John  Henry 
Newman  were  but  an  adjunct  of  his  life-story  and  a 
necessary  sequence  of  the  many  religious  doubts  of 
his  own  mind,  and  the  contentions  and  debates  that 
sprang  up  between  him  and  Anglicans,  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion.  The  remark  was  once 
made  by  a contemporary  of  Michael  Angelo  that  he 
who  only  knew  Angelo  by  his  works  knew  the  least 
part  of  the  man.  This  doubtless  is  exaggeration, 
but  is  in  part  true,  if  we  may  believe  those  who  have 
written  of  his  astonishing  genius  ; and  the  same  re- 
mark can  be  applied  to  the  author  of  the  “ Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua.”  Quiet,  thoughtful,  intensely  relig- 
ious, of  a modest,  retiring  disposition,  possessing 
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“the  head  of  a lawyer  and  the  heart  of  a saint,”  New- 
man was  a man  who  never  sought  leadership  among 
his  fellows  ; yet  he  was  possessed  of  an  innate  great- 
ness that  unconsciously  led  him  on  to  be  the  first 
among  millions,  and  made  everyone  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  follow  his  guidance,  because  he 
filled  them  with  confidence  and  love.  The  writers 
whose  fame  transcends  each  and  every  contempo- 
rary, constitute  a very  select  and  exclusive  class  by 
themselves.  Before  a writer  enters  the  ranks  of  the 
hallowed  number  of  these  mental  giants,  the  nicest 
discrimination,  the  mosit  critical  judgment  and  the 
common  consent,  or  at  least  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  vast  majority  of  generations  of  literary 
students,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  merits 
and  faults.  His  style  must  be  tested  and  proven 
excellent,  his  English  and  his  grammar  must  be  ana- 
lyzed and  proven  faultless;  next  the  general  struc- 
ture of  his  work  must  show  unity  and  conform  with 
the  rules  of  art  ; and  lastly,  in  the  substance  of  his 
works,  it  is  necessary  that  the  writer  bring  to  his  task 
the  genius  and  requisite  talents.  Thus,  if  it  be  a 
novel  he  undertakes,  a vivid  imagination  and  strong 
powers  of  description  and  characterization  are  neces- 
sary; a didactic,  historical  or  argumentative  treatise 
should  of  necessity  pre-suppose  powers  of  narrative 
and  dialectic  skill,  and  that  rare  gift  vouchsafed  to 
so  few,  of  grouping  together  correlative  facts  and  of 
presenting  them  in  such  a way  as  to  give  them  an 
interest  they  do  not  singly  or  detatched  possess. 
An  ardent  creative  imagination  and  the  faculty  of 
happy  comparisons  should  belong  to  the  poet — and 
so  we  might  continue  these  tests  indefinitely. 

Why  then  are  so  few  men  of  letters  admitted  to 
the  number  of  the  immortals?  Many  novelists,  his- 
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torians,  essayists  and  poets  conform  well  to  the  rhe- 
torical proprieties.  But  why  do  nearly  all  fall  short 
of  the  exclusive  class  ? Though  they  have  won 
places  in  some  department  of  English  literature,  yet 
they  are  too  numerous  and  too  near  the  average  of 
each  other  to  soar  among  the  immortals.  Our 
choice  must  then  be  given,  and  experience  shows 
that  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue  have 
chosen  one  or  perhaps  two  writers  during  the  course 
of  a century  whose  genius  was  so  expansive  and  di- 
versified, and  whose  intellects  were  so  brilliant  and 
massive,  that  they  compelled  universal  admiration. 
In  making  such  a selection,  we  illustrate  the  wis- 
dom and  truth  of  Edmund  Burke’s  aphorism : 
“ Great  men  are  the  land-marks  and  guide-posts  in 
the  state.” 

Cardinal  Newman  never  attempted  any  task  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  he  might  prove  deficient. 
His  essays,  whether  religious,  literary,  historical  or 
theological,  and  his  magnificent  sermons,  manifest 
more  fully  than  his  poems  or  his  two  novels,  how 
great  his  talents  really  were.  No  one  ever  succeed- 
ed better  than  he  in  the  clear,  simple  exposition  of 
an  abstruse  idea,  and  in  the  presentation  in  a con- 
crete form  of  something  particularly  abstract.  He 
realized  that  youth  is  impatient  of  religiousthoughts, 
and  this  knowledge,  together  with  his  charming  per- 
sonality and  magnetism,  enabled  him  to  discover  a 
plan  by  which  he  obtained  a very  large  following  of 
young  men.  By  appealing  to  their  love  of  truth 
rather  than  their  fear  of  error,  by  appealing  to  their 
reason  and  what  they  saw  about  them  rather  than 
to  their  faith,  which  was  not  strong,  he  gained  a 
wonderful  control  over  the  youth  of  Oxford.  Per- 
haps no  one,  with  the  exception  of  Dean  Swift,  has 
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equalled  Newman’s  presentation  of  an  abstract  truth 
or  subtle  distinction  in  pure,  simple,  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish. The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons 
well  illustrates  this  : — 

“ There  is  no  truth,  my  brethren,  which  Holy 
Church  is  more  earnest  in  impressing  upon  us  than 
that  our  salvation  from  first  to  last  is  the  gift  of  God. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  merit  eternal  life  by  our 
works  of  obedience  ; but  that  those  works  are  mer- 
itorious of  such  reward,  this  takes  place  not  from 
their  intrinsic  worth,  but  from  the  free  appointment 
and  bountiful  promise  of  God  ; and  that  we  are  able 
to  do  them  at  all  is  the  simple  result  of  His  grace. 
That  we  are  justified  is  of  His  grace  ; that  we  have 
the  dispositions  for  justification  is  of  His  grace  ; that 
we  are  able  to  do  good  works  when  justified  is  of 
His  grace ; and  that  we  persevere  in  those  good 
works  is  of  His  grace.  ****  Not  only  is  a state 
of  grace  the  condition  and  the  life  of  all  merit,  but 
grace  brings  us  into  a state  of  grace,  and  grace  con- 
tinues us  in  it ; and  thus,  our  salvation  from  first  to 
last  is  the  gift  of  God.” 

Some  are  inclined  to  think  that  Newman’s  ser- 
mons, frequently  marked  by  passion,  yet  passion 
chastened  and  softened  by  a pleading,  subdued  tone, 
are  the  finest  works  of  genius  he  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity.  Extraordinary  as  these  sermons  are, 
yet  the  “ Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,”  the  story  of  a soul 
in  communion  with  its  Maker,  and  illustrating  his 
splendid  powers  of  narrative  and  argument,  is  in  all 
probability  his  masterpiece.  Here  he  tells  of  his 
conversion  with  simple,  unaffected  honesty,  and  he 
closes  the  narrative  with  words  that  must  thrill  the 
reader  with  emotion  : — 

“ From  the  time  I became  a Catholic  ***  I have 
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been  in  perfect  peace  and  contentment ; 1 never  have 
had  one  doubt.  ***  It  was  like  coming  into  port 
after  a rough  sea  ; and  my  happiness  on  that  score 
remains  to  this  day  without  interruption.” 

The  discussion  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  position  in 
the  field  of  literature  takes  in  his  various  writings  in 
the  abstract,  rather  than  the  concrete,  his  general 
genius,  rather  than  his  particular  talents.  Among  the 
one  or  two  “ century  men,”  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  just  spoken  of,  we  rarely  find  an  instance 
where  there  was  lacking  in  the  life  of  the  writer  a 
central  motive  which  guided  all  his  talents  into 
special  lines. 

“ The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  and 
Shakespeare  made  this  study  his  life-work  ; Milton’s 
stern,  caustic  Puritanism  tinges  his  poems  with  the 
gloom  of  predestination  itself  ; Burke  dedicated  his 
wondrous  powers  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
whether  in  America,  India  or  France;  and  Dickens 
wrote  for  the  betterment  of  London’s  poor.  Such 
being  the  case,  can  we  speak  of  Newman  as  a writer 
possessing  all  the  qualifications  of  a “ land-mark  and 
guide-post”  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was 
there  a central  motive  running  through  the  warp 
and  woof  of  his  life,  guiding  his  actions  and  mould- 
ing his  genius  ? 

To  both  these  questions  we  can  give  an  unqualified 
affirmative  answer.  Cardinal  Newman  was  un- 
doubtedly thegreatest  writerof  thecentury,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Shakespeare  and  Edmund  Burke, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  neither  his  peer  nor  his 
equal  can  be  found  in  the  entire  annals  of  English 
literature.  There  are  many  poets  better  than  he, 
many  better  historians  and  better  novelists ; but 
none  save  Shakespeare,  and  after  him  Burke,  has 
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been  gifted  with  such  a wonderfully  diversified  lit- 
erary genius  as  Newman,  embracing  within  himself 
almost  every  line  of  human  thought.  He  possessed 
in  the  highest  measure  a style  that  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  that  art  which  conceals  art.  Horace  also  was 
remarkable  in  this  respect  ; his  poems  having  an  ex- 
temporaneous, conversational  tone, yet  being  the 
fruit  of  study,  polish  and  labor.  No  one  questions 
Newman’s  style.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  litera- 
teurs  at  his  death  proclaimed  him  the  master  of  a 
“perfect  style,”  to  quote  what  John  Morley,  himself 
a splendid  judge,  has  said  of  him.  Lord  Coleridge 
spoke  of  him  as  the  greatest  modern  master  of  Eng- 
lish, and  other  authorities  have  declared  his  style 
worthy  of  unlimited  praise,  pure,  delicate,  simple, 
graceful,  subtle  and  real,  and  sometimes  possessing 
all  these  qualities  harmoniously  blended.  When 
literary  critics,  men  who  spend  the  flower  of  their 
age  in  studying  and  comparing  styles,  and  whose 
highest  delight  seems  to  be  to  analyze  and  dissect 
and  tear  to  pieces  the  mistakes  of  popular  writers, 
are  found  powerless  to  detect  faults,  but,  upon  the 
contrary,  uniting  in  one  grand  pasan  of  praise  for 
an  author,  none  can  then  deny  to  him  the  palm  of 
the  master.  Such  is  exactly  the  case  with  Newman. 
Bigotry,  prejudice  and  partisan  rancor  concen- 
trated themselves  against  him ; no  man  could  have 
been  more  condemned  and  abusively  anathematized 
than  he;  but  when  he  proved  himself  master  of  a 
perfect  style,  the  bigot  and  partisan  were  compelled 
to  confess  the  fact.  Finding  themselves  unable  to 
criticise  the  English  of  one  whom  all  eagerly  praised, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  opponents  of  Cardinal 
Newman  discovered  that  only  the  subject  of  his 
works  was  left  to  be  attacked.  Accordingly  they 
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assailed  with  scathing-  sarcasm  and  invective  his 
logic,  his  religious  belief,  his  rejoinders  to  Bis  tra- 
ducers.  They  reluctantly  concede  him  to  be  the 
master  of  “regal  English”;  then  these  pragmatical 
little  foes,  forsooth,  must  needs  deny  to  him  any 
humor,  any  imagination  or  any  real  powers  of  sound 
logic.  But  it  is  more  easy  for  them  to  assert  than  to 
prove  ; for  who  is  so  absurd  as  to  declare  that  Newman 
has  not  humor,  and  very  excellent  humor,  who  has 
read  “ Callista,”  or  the  very  first  lecture  in  his  “ Pres- 
ent Position  of  Catholics  in  England?”  Who  is  so 
prejudiced  as  to  refuse  to  believe  that  Newman  does 
possess  a poetic,  fervid  imagination,  after  having 
read  “The  Dream  of  Gerontius,”  “Callista,”  and 
“ Loss  and  Gain?” — a poem  and  novels  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  eminent  English  critic  Hutton,  are  especi- 
ally remarkable  for  an  “ astonishing  imagination.” 
Finally,  who  is  so  unreasonable  and  mentally  blind 
as  to  hold  that  Newman  does  not  employ  the  most 
wonderful  dialectic  skill  in  that  crushing  answer  to 
the  impertinent  Kinsley,  the  “Apologia  pro  Vita 
Sua,”  or,  in  fact,  in  any  single  one  of  his  forty  vol- 
umes? But  one  other  criticism  has  been  made ; he 
is  lacking  in  powers  of  description.  As  the  other 
allegations  were  refuted  by  the  Cardinal’s  works,  so 
may  this  one  also  be  answered  by  referring  to  the 
“ Idea  of  a University,”  an  essay  that  probably 
always  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  which  can  boast  many  pieces  of  descrip- 
tive word  painting  as  splendid  as  any  in  the  English 
tongue. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  nearly  all  great  m*en  of 
letters  have  had  a central  motive  influencing  their 
literary  genius.  Of  no  one  is  this  more  true  than 
of  Newman.  From  the  time  when  infancy  blossomed 
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into  childhood,  throughout  a life  fully  a score  of 
years  longer  than  that  usually  allotted  to  man,  until 
like  the  aged  oak  he  passed  away,  was  this  great 
spiritual  leader  constantly  engaged  in  the  reverent 
considerationof  the  Creator  and  religion.  This  spirit 
of  piety  was  the  key-note  of  nearly  every  single 
line  he  ever  wrote ; it  was  this  saintly  love  of 
the  creature  for  his  God  that  led  him  to  investigate 
Catholic  truth,  and  consequently  to  discover  the 
unsoundness  of  Protestantism  and  Anglicanism  ; it 
was  this  zeal  for  the  truth  that  made  him  the  leader 
in  the  great  Tractarian  Movement,  so  fruitful  in  the 
converts  it  made  to  Catholicity,  and  the  effects  of 
which  in  England  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  so 
deeply  felt  among  nobility  and  people.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  a moral  impossibility  for 
him  not  to  become  a Catholic;  since  in  him  were 
combined  to  such  a remarkable  degree  perfect 
reasoning  faculties,  together  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
In  the  Tractarian  Movement  it  was  his  pen  that  ex- 
cited Anglican  divines  to  abusive  anger  and  alarm. 
Keble  was  the  originator  of  the  tracts,  and  did  a 
vast  amount  for  the  movement  by  his  “ Christian 
Year,”  though  posterity  will  probably  rank  Newman 
a greater  poet  than  he ; Dr.  Pusey  was  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  guiding  spirit,  the  very  head  and 
front  of  the  Oxford  movement.  Nevertheless  Car- 
dinal Newman  was  the  masterful  genius  amongthem 
all,  since  Keble  and  Pusey  and  the  rest  are  forgot- 
ten save  in  connection  with  him.  Moreover,  his  was 
a more  spiritual,  a more  sterling  honesty  than  theirs  ; 
like  the  youth  in  Scripture,  who  was  told  by  Christ 
to  give  away  his  wealth  and  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  Him,  so  they,  when  they  saw  that  the  course 
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they  were  entering  upon  was  leading  to  Catholicity, 
turned  away  sad.  Not  so  Newman;  he  continued 
onward,  and  surrendered  friends,  associations  and 
all  else  he  held  dear,  in  order  to  discover  the  one 
religion  that  would  lead  him  to  God. 

In  the  position  in  English  literature  claimed  for 
Newman,  and  in  our  humble  but  heartfelt  praise  of 
him,  some  may  consider  us  extravagant.  But  stu- 
dents of  style,  together  with  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
telligent readers,  are  united  in  conceding  to  him 
pre-eminence  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  could 
be  called  a second  Bacon,  if  Bacon  had  not  stained 
his  transcendent  wisdom  by  the  disgustingpractices 
and  venality  which  tarnish  his  name.  True  genius 
is  in  itself  noble;  one  of  its  essentials  is  spotless  pur- 
ity and  uprightness  of  character  ; it  takes  for  its 
motto  “ Noblesse  oblige.”  These  things  no  man 
can  claim  for  Bacon ; no  man  can  take  them  from 
the  saintly  John  Henry  Newman.  He  could  be 
spoken  of  as  a second  Samuel  Johnson,  were  John- 
son’s genius  as  varied,  we  might  say,  as  cosmopoli- 
tan, as  Newman’s.  Yet  the  gruff  .old  Dr.  Johnson 
was  not  the  stylist  that  the  Cardinal  was;  his  Eng- 
lish was  no*t  so  perfect,  and  his  logic  served  some- 
times as  the  handmaiden  of  his  own  whims  and 
prejudices.  Newman  was  unquestionably  greater 
than  the  great  Johnson.  We  see  in  the  Cardinal’s 
saintliness  of  life,  his  masterful  mind,  his  many 
diversified  talents  and  his  honest  hatred  of  all  dis- 
simulation, qualities  in  combination  to  make  a writer 
such  as  the  English  language  has  but  rarely  boasted. 
He  wrote  that  truth  might  hold  sway  and  error  be 
removed  ; he  wrote  that  the  Church  of  Christ  might 
become  known  unto  all  men,  as  Jesus  had  com- 
manded, and  that  all  his  brothers  might  hear  and 
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cherish  in  their  hearts  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  ; as  a servant  of  God  he  used  the  pen,  and  being 
sent  by  Him  to  spread  light  where  darkness  reigned, 
he  wrote  and  preached  unceasingly  until,  like  St. 
Paul,  having  run  his  course,  having  fought  the 
good  fight,  he  yielded  his  soul  to  his  Maker,  and 
ceased  from  his  labors. 

“ His  life  was  gentle  ; and  the  elements  so  mixed 
in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  ‘ This  was  a man  ! ’ 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


0 Salmans  ftostia ! 


(TO  Rev.  M.  E.  P.,  S.  J.) 

A small  white  disc  upon  the  altar  lying, 

A snow-white  circlet  of  unleavened  bread  ; 

Love  gift  of  God  to  men  when  they  were  dying, 

For  that  they  followed  where  no  lover  led. 

Oft  earthly  love  doth  deeds  of  love  out-classing 
All  other  deeds  that  spring  of  earthly  might  ; 

But  neither  men  nor  angels  dreamed  the  deed  surpassing, 
Betokened  by  this  wheaten  circlet  white. 

Earth’s  lovers  love  the  while  their  love  is  sated, 

And  hide  in  self  when  love  has  lost  its  light  ; 

Not  so  the  Lover  sinners  immolated, 

Who,  self-destroyed,  loves  in  this  prison  white. 

Ah  ! Jesus,  Lover,  loving  us  past  telling, 

How  can  I ever  all  thy  love  requite  ; 

I’ll  take  the  chalice  with  Thy  Heart’s  blood  welling, 

No  other  gift  hath  merit  in  God’s  sight. 

— ’02. 


Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75, 
President  Bronx  Borough 
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Politeness  at  Cable. 

VI. 


%^\ID  ^ ever  occur  to  you  to  inquire  why  all  civ- 


jlrpJ  ilized  people  have  their  food  prepared  at 
particular  hours,  and  all  the  family  sit  at 
table  together  ? Why  not  have  the  food  prepared 
and  placed  where  every  one  can  go,  and  eat  when- 
ever he  pleases?  One  great  advantage  of  having  a 
whole  family  sit  together,  and  partake  of  their  meals 
at  the  same  time,  is  that  it  brings  them  together 
in  a social  way  every  day. 

But  for  this,  and  the  assembling  of  the  family  at 
prayers,  they  might  not  meet  at  once  for  a long  time. 
But  eating  together  is  a mark  of  friendship,  and  it 
tends  to  promote  social  life.  To  a well  regulated 
family,  also,  it  is  a means  of  great  improvement  both 
of  mind  and  manners.  It  is  in  fact  a school  of  good 
manners. 

You  will  perceive,  then,  how  very  important  it  is 
that  your  behavior  at  table  should  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  propriety.  If  you  acquire 
vulgar  habits  at  table  or  practise  rudeness,  they  will 
make  you  appear  to  great  disadvantage.  I shall 
mention  a few  things  to  be  observed  at  table  by 
one  who  would  maintain  a character  for  good  breed- 
ing. And  first  of  all,  be  not  tardy  in  taking  your 
place  at  table.  In  a well  regulated  family,  the 
master  of  the  family  waits  till  all  are  seated  before 
he  asks  a blessing.  Suppose  there  are  many  to  sit 
down  ; you  incommode  them  by  your  tardiness  and 
make  them  waste  their  time.  To  those  who  set 
a proper  value  on  time,  that  is  a great  evil.  There 
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is  no  excuse  for  tardiness;  you  may  as  easily  be  at 
your  seat  in  time  as  too  late.  When  called  to  a meal, 
never  wait  to  finish  what  you  are  doing,  but  prompt- 
ly leave  it  and  proceed  to  your  place.  Above  all,  do 
not  delay  till  after  the  blessing,  and  so  sit  down  to 
your  food  like  a heathen. 

When  you  do  sit  down,  don’t  throw  your  feet  so 
far  away  from  you,  that  they  will  stick  out  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  When  you  begin  to  eat, 
don’t  let  all  know  that  you  are  at  work  by  the 
noise  you  make  with  your  mouth. 

The  table  is  a place  for  easy,  cheerful,  social  inter- 
course ; but  some  children  make  it  a place  of  noisy 
clamor.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  should 
leave  it  for  the  parents  and  guests,  if  there  are  any, 
to  take  the  lead  in  conversation.  It  does  not  look 
well  for  every  young  person  to  be  forward  and  talk- 
ative at  table.  You  should  generally  wait  till  you 
are  spoken  to,  or  if  you  wish  to  make  an  inquiry  or 
a remark,  do  it  in  a modest,  unassuming  way,  not 
raising  your  voice  or  spinning  out  a story. 

Be  especially  careful  not  to  interrupt  any  other 
person.  Sensible  people  will  get  a very  unfavorable 
impression  concerning  you  if  they  see  you  bold  and 
talkative  at  table.  Yet  you  should  never  appear  in- 
attentive to  what  others  say  to  you.  Be  not  so  in- 
tent in  discussing  the  contents  of  your  plate,  as  not 
to  observe  the  movements  of  others,  or  to  hear  their 
conversation. 

Show  your  interest  in  what  is  said  by  occasional 
glances  at  the  speaker,  and  by  the  expression  of  your 
countenance  ; but  be  not  too  anxious  to  put  a word 
in  yourself.  Some  children  make  themselves  ridicu- 
lous by  joining  in,  and  making  their  remarks  when 
older  persons  are  speaking,  often  giving  grave  opin- 
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ions  on  some  matter  about  which  they  know  nothing. 

Be  helpful  to  others  without  staring  at  them,  or 
neglecting  your  own  plate.  You  may  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  movements  around  you,  to  pass  a cup 
and  saucer,  to  notice  if  anyone  near  you  needs  help- 
ing, and  to  help  from  any  dish  that  is  within  your 
reach.  Learn  how  to  carve,  and  don’t  hack  dishes. 
If  you  help  yourself,  don’t  take  all  that  is  best  for 
yourself.  By  helping  others  you  may  greatly  re- 
lieve your  father  and  mother,  who  must  be  very 
busy  if  they  help  all  the  family.  By  cultivating  a 
close  observation,  and  striving  to  know  and  antici- 
pate the  wants  of  others,  you  will  be  able  to  do  these 
things  in  a genteel  and  graceful  manner,  without 
appearing  obtrusive  and  forward. 

Study  propriety.  If  asked  what  you  will  be 
helped  to,  do  not  answer  in  an  indefinite  manner  by 
saying  you  have  no  choice  ; for  this  will  put  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  to  the  inconvenience  of  choosing 
for  you.  Do  not  wait  after  you  are  asked,  to  deter- 
mine what  you  will  have,  but  answer  promptly  ; and 
do  not  be  particular  in  your  choice.  Never  ask  for 
what  is  not  on  the  table.  Do  not  make  remarks 
respecting  the  food  ; and  avoid  expressing  your  likes 
or  dislikes  of  particular  articles.  One  of  your  age 
should  not  appear  to  be  an  epicure.  Show  your 
praise  of  the  food  set  before  you  by  the  good  nature 
and  relish  with  which  you  partake  of  it;  but  do  not 
eat  so  fast  as  to  appear  voracious. 

Never  put  on  sour  looks  nor  turn  up  your  nose  at 
your  food.  This  is  unmannerly,  and  a serious  affront 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Be  careful  to  use  your 
knife  and  fork  as  other  people  do,  and  to  know  when 
to  lay  them  down  and  when  to  hold  them  in  your 
hand.  Be  careful  not  to  drop  your  food  nor  to  spill 
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liquids  on  the  cloth.  Do  not  leave  the  table  before 
the  family,  unless  it  is  necessary  ; and  then  ask  to 
be  excused.  Neither  linger  to  finish  your  meal  after 
you  perceive  the  rest  have  done.  In  short,  to  sum 
up,  see  that  those  about  you  are  helped  before  you 
commence  eating  yourself.  Do  not  drink  soup  from 
the  tip,  but  the  side  of  the  spoon.  On  passing  your 
plate  to  be  replenished,  retain  the  knife  and  the  fork. 
Wipe  the  mouth  before  drinking.  Remove  the  tea- 
spoon from  the  cup  before  drinking  tea  or  coffee. 
Use  the  knife  only  in  cutting  the  food ; do  not  raise 
it  to  the  mouth.  Eat  slowly,  rapid  eating  is  unhealthy. 
Don't  puff  out  your  cheeks,  or  bury  yourself  in  your 
plate  when  eating,  nor  open  your  mouth  like  a hatch- 
way. If  you  find  anything  unpleasant  in  your  food, 
avoid  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  it.  Close 
the  lips  when  chewing  ; keep  your  elbows  off  the 
table;  do  not  speak  with  food  in  your  mouth.  When 
asked  to  help  your  neighbor,  do  not  shove  but  hand 
things.  Do  not  turn  your  head  and  stare  around 
the  room.  If  an}'  one  at  the  table  makes  a mistake, 
take  the  least  possible  notice  of  it. 

Besides  what  I have  here  mentioned,  there  are  a 
great  many  nameless  little  things  that  go  to  make 
up  good  manners  at  table,  which  one  must  learn  by 
studying  the  rules  of  propriety  and  observing  the 
behavior  of  others.  I heard  of  a young  lady  who 
married  a young  man,  and  then  sent  him  to  Europe 
to  learn  how  to  eat.  Take  care  no  one  has  to  do 
this  with  any  of  you. 

Another  point  on  which  I wish  to  say  a few  words 
is  dress.  The  human  body  is  the  most  graceful  and 
the  most  majestic  object  that  nature  presents  to  our 
contemplation.  Y et  neither  decency  nor  convenience 
permits  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  eyes  in  all  its  naked 
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proportions.  A covering-  therefore  of  some  kind  or 
other  is  necessary,  but  its  form  and  quantity  depend 
upon  opinion  and  circumstances.  The  general  ob- 
ject of  dress  is,  then,  convenience,  grace  and  mag- 
nificence. But  here  remember  the  great  Christian 
maxim:  Take  more  care  of  your  soul  than  of  your 
body.  The  general  rules  to  be  followed  in  dress  are  : 
Be  decent  and  modest,  shun  effeminacy,  vanity,  over- 
dress, displays  of  jewelry,  be  simple  and  clean.  Clean 
face,  clean  clothes,  clean  shoes,  clean  fingernails,  indi- 
cate good  breeding.  Never  leave  your  clothes  about 
the  room.  Have  a place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place.  Remember  the  fables  about  the 
ass  in  the  lion’s  skin,  the  jackdaw  in  the  peacock’s 
feathers,  the  fox  and  the  beautiful  mask.  The  em- 
peror Vespasian  had  bestowed  an  honorable  post  on 
a young  Roman,  and  the  young  man  came  all  es- 
senced  and  perfumed  to  thank  the  emperor.  Vespa- 
sian ordered  him  off.  “ 1 would  rather  you  smelt 
of  garlic,”  said  he ; and  then  and  there  took  back 
his  favors.  Croesus  was  a very  rich  king,  and  he 
arrayed  himself  one  day  in  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  royalty,  sat  on  a splendid  throne, 
and  then  asked  Solon:  “ What  do  you  think  of  me? 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  finer?”  '*  Tes,  I did,”  said 
Solon,  “ I saw  the  other  day  a peacock  that  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  you,  but  not  half  so  vain.”  Dio- 
genes rubbed  his  feet  rather  than  his  head  with 
perfumes,  because,  he  said,  “ If  I rub  my  head,  all  will 
evaporate  without  mv  notice,  but  by  rubbing  my 
feet,  at  least  a little  will  rise  to  my  nose.”  Xanthippa, 
the  wife  of  Socrates,  once  decked  herself  out  in  her 
bravest  apparel,  and  strutted  about  the  room  with  a 
haughty  air.  “ Where  are  you  off  to  now  ? ” inquired 
the  old  philosopher.  “ Over  there  across  the  way  to 
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see  what  is  going-  on.”  “ I am  afraid  it  is  to  be  seen 
rather  than  to  see,”  replied  the  sensible  husband- 
See  what  the  pagans  thought  about  vanity  in  dress. 
Therefore,  while  keeping  far  Irom  slovenliness,  avoid 
also  foppery  and  dandyism. 

I have  now  come  to  the  close  of  all  that  I wanted 
to  say  to  you  on  politeness.  The  practice  of  these 
teachings  will  be  easier  for  some  than  for  others 
Some  are  born  gentlemen,  nature’s  noblemen  ; some 
are  otherwise.  However,  the  observance  of  the 
rules  that  I have  indicated  is  necessary  for  all  who 
wish  to  be  gentlemen  and  have  pleasant  intercourse 
with  their  fellow  men. 

Honor  then  your  parents,  respect  your  college 
superiors.  Their  office,  their  authority,  are  always 
respectable,  even  if  their  persons  are  not.  Self- 
respect  requires  you  to  respect  them.  Treat  your 
fellow  students  with  respect  and  kindness.  Avoid 
sneering,  ridicule,  sarcasm,  nicknames  and  quarrel- 
ing. Be  always  ready  to  oblige.  Always  say,  “ yes, 
sir,”  “ no,  sir,”  never  “ how  ” or  “ which  ” or  “ say.” 
Rap  before  entering  a room,  take  your  hat  off,  leave 
the  room  with  your  face  to  the  company.  Always 
offer  your  seat  to  an  old  lady  or  gentleman,  except 
when  you  pay  for  it.  Sit  up  straight;  never  use 
your  toothpick  or  suck  your  teeth.  Never  put  your 
feet  on  cushions,  chairs  or  tables.  Never  overlook 
anyone  that  is  reading  or  writing,  nor  talk  or  read 
aloud  when  others  are  reading.  When  conversing, 
listen  attentively,  and  do  not  interrupt  or  reply  till 
the  other  has  finished.  If  you  have  to  ask  questions, 
do  so  modestly. 

Never  whisper  or  talk  aloud  in  church  or  other 
public  places,  or  in  private  houses  when  anyone  is 
singing  or  playing  the  piano.  When  you  have  to 
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cough,  yawn,  sneeze,  etc.,  cover  your  mouth  with 
your  handkerchief.  Never  spit  on  the  floor. 

In  short,  treat  all  with  respect,  especially  the  poor. 
Be  careful  to  injure  no  one’s  feelings  by  unkind  re- 
marks. Never  tell  tales,  make  .faces,  ridicule  the 
lame,  mimic  the  unfortunate.  These  are  all  little 
things,  but  they  are  the  little  things  without  which 
great  things  cannot  be. 

End. 


3e$uit$  at  Oxford. 


WHATEVER  view  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
may  take  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
Jesuit  Order,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  what  the  most  fastidious  academic  body  in  Eng- 
land thinks  of  the  type  of  student  it  turns  out. 
Commenting  on  the  distinctions  in  the  “ Honors 
List  ” achieved  by  the  candidates  from  Campion 
Hall — now  popularly  known  as  “ Pope’s  Hall”  from 
the  name  of  its  official  head,  or  principal,  Father 
John  O’Fallon  Pope,  S.  J. — the  Londo?i  Tablet  re- 
marks very  pertinently  that  the  success  probably 
constitutes  “ a record  in  the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity.” We  give  the  actual  figures  in  these  pages,  so 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves. 

The  Hall,  which  has  room  for  less  than  a dozen 
students,  distributed  over  the  whole  four  years 
course,  was  represented  by  three  candidates  at  the 
recent  examination,  and  all  these  were  successful. 
Indeed  the  Hall,  which  was  opened  by  the  late 
Father  Richard  Clarke,  S.  J.,  only  six  years  ago,  has 
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had  a history  during  that  time  of  which  very  large 
colleges  in  the  University  might  be  justly  proud. 
Starting  with  four  students  in  1896,  of  whom  two 
broke  down  in  health,  the  first  examination  at  which 
the  Hall  presented  candidates  was  Moderations  in 
1898,  when  one  of  the  two  obtained  1st  class  honors, 
and  the  other  2d  class  honors  in  Classics.  In  1899, 
the  Hall  secured  one  1st  class  honors  in  Mathematical 
Moderations,  one  2d  class  honors  and  one  3d  class 
honors  in  Classics. 

In  1900,  the  score  was  one  1st  class  and  one  2d 
class  honors  in  the  Classical  Greats — the  final  de- 
gree examination ; one  1st  class  in  Mathematical 
Moderations,  and  one  2d  class  in  Classical  Moder- 
ations. In  1901,  one  1st  in  Mathematical  Greats,  and 
one  1st  and  one  2d  in  Classical  Moderations.  As 
nearly  all  these  young  Jesuits  have  been  educated 
either  at  Stonyhurst,  at  Beaumont,  or  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  such  excellent  results,  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  into  open  competition  with  the  picked 
students  of  all  leading  public  schools,  who  are  the 
holders  of  the  innumerable  scholarships  in  the 
University,  go  to  show  that  after  all  our  Catholic 
colleges  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  so  very  far  behind 
the  best  Protestant  schools  in  the  country,  either  in 
the  soundness  of  their  general  education,  or  in  the 
special  culture  of  the  classics. 

This  is  one  of  those  triumphs  in  which  English- 
speaking  Catholics  all  over  the  world  may  rightly 
claim  a share.  It  brings  home  to  the  veriest  pes- 
simist among  us,  that  all  that  the  Church  needs  in 
order  to  reassert  her  old  claim  to  fashion  men  and 
scholars  of  the  very  highest  stamp  is  a fair  field  and 
a leisure  class  from  which  to  draw  her  material.  The 
Society  of  Jesus  in  its  general  policy  may  not  have 
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commended  itself  to  all  types  of  religious  tempera- 
ment during  the  past  three  centuries  of  its  history; 
but  no  impartial  critic  would  attempt  to  belittle  the 
quality  of  its  pedagogic  work  during  that  time.  It  is 
often  assei  ted  that  the  members  of  the  li  restored91 
Institute  have  not  as  a body  reached  the  high  level 
of  scholarship  for  which  the  elder  Society  was  once 
famous.  Neither  will  that  contention,  we  think,  be 
justified  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  names  and  facts.  No 
doubt,  at  various  periods  it  has  suffered  in  common 
with  certian  sections  of  the  Church  from  the  draw- 
backs and  limitations  incidental  to  local  poverty  or 
social  disability  ; but  remove  these  hindrances,  and 
see  how  significantly  its  power  of  recovery  empha- 
sizes itself. 

One  particular  quality  of  recent  Jesuit  teaching  in 
England,  which  must  strike  the  intelligent  observer 
in  this  country,  is  the  readiness  it  has  shown  to  come 
into  touch  with  the  general  life  of  the  nation  by 
preparing  its  pupils  for  all  public  tests,  whether 
civic,  or  military,  or  purely  academic.  This  fact, 
more  than  anything  else,  we  think,  has  enabled  the 
English  Fathers  as  a body  to  rediscover  themselves. 
The  conditions  under  which  their  brethren  labor  in 
this  country,  unfortunately,  are  not  quite  so  favor- 
able to  the  reputation  of  the  Order,  and  the  non- 
Catholic  public  has  in  consequence  no  means  of  de- 
termining its  value  as  a collegiate  trainer  of  youth. 
If  the  state  were  only  to  assert  the  right  which  it 
indubitably  possesses,  to  demand  proofs  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  from  all  academic  bodies  who  are 
allowed  to  confer  degrees,  and  if  these  proofs  were 
to  take  the  form  of  State  public  examinations,  pre- 
sided over  by  a Senate  drawn  impartially  from  all 
the  teaching  corporations  of  the  country,  the  gain 
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to  the  better  teaching  orders  of  the  Church  would 
be  enormous.  The  weaker  would  have  to  go  under  ; 
and  the  better  would  survive,  to  the  greater  edifi- 
cation of  the  disaffected  among  us,  and  the  needful 
disillusion  of  academic  “ sniffers  ” like  President 
Eliot  and  others  who  stand  so  contentedly  without. 

C.  J.C.,  ’97. 


the  College  Cemetery. 


Nigh  to  a little  vineyard  of  the  earth, 

Long  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord 
Here  in  God’s  acre  share  their  meet  reward, 

The  sleep  He  giveth  His  beloved.  Their  birth 
And  death,  both  date  and  place, — alas  ! such  dearth — 
Are  all  the  marble  monuments  record. 

Yet  was  each  life  e’en  as  an  angel  sword 
Wielded  unseen,  but  making  felt  its  worth. 

Yonder  at  eventide  the  dresser  reaps 
The  gems  from  off  the  crown  of  vintage  time, 

Easing  the  vine  of  all  its  purple  heaps  ; 

The  while  these  dead  are  garnerers  in  a clime, 

Where  plenty  aye  gratuitously  leaps, 

Without  the  fear  of  blight  from  drought  or  rime. 

D.  A.,  ’91. 


THE  STAFF. 

W.  Murray.  Oldshue,  Blauvelt,  Murn, 
Taaffe,  McLaughlin,  Editor-in-chief. 


Sanctum. 


:AVING  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  with  the  most  able  assistance  of  faculty, 
fellow  students  and  Alumni,  to  edit  and 
publish  a monthly  that  would  fully  sustain  and 
advance  the  reputation  of  our  College  magazine,  we, 
the  staff-editors,  desire  now  to  make  our  final  bow, 
some  of  us  never  to  return  upon  the  scene,  but  the 
majority  merely  for  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year. 
Whether  we  shall  receive  applause  at  our  departure 
because  our  kindly  readers  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  us,  or 
because  of  our  worthy  ambition  to  succeed,  second- 
ed by  an  honest  effort,  we  cannot  yet  say.  If  any 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  complimentary  re- 
marks of  our  exchanges,  we  may.  with  justice  choose 
the  second  opinion,  and  be  excused  for  mentally  and 
metaphorically  patting  ourselves  on  the  back. 


The  success  of  all  things  in  any  way  related  to 
Alma  Mater  is  one  of  our  fondest  hopes  and  wishes  ; 
nay,  it  is  more,  since  we  have  every  good  reason  to 
expect  it.  Fordham  has  undoubtedly  a great  future 
spread  out  before  her,  as  the  present  plainly  indi- 
cates, as  a seat  of  learning,  for  her  sons  have  often 
proved  to  the  world  the  splendid  training  they 
received  : — in  athletics,  for  the  “ dear  old  Maroon  ” 
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waves  in  greater  triumph  as  each  succeeding  year 
rolls  by  ; as  a fostering  mother  who  teaches  her 
children  the  sublime  truths  of  a divine  religion,  for 
in  many  climes  and  diverse  walks  of  life  have  Ford- 
ham  men  advanced  the  cause  of  Catholicity  by  ex- 
ample and  precept.  The  people  of  this  our  country 
recognize  the  fact  that  old  St.  John’s,  Georgetown 
and  Holy  Cross  form  an  “ illustrious  triumvir- 
ate ” that  is  doing  more  for  education,  truth  and 
religion  than  any  other  seats  of  learning  in  America 
to-day.  Of  the  three,  our  own  college,  situated 
better,  and  growing  faster  than  the  other  two,  has 
probably  the  brightest  and  most  fruitful  prospects, 
the  most  brilliant  future.  That  she  continue  to 
flourish  as  a great  educator  of  youth,  a mighty 
exponent  of  the  true  religion  ; that  she  may  succeed 
in  all  her  undertakings,  even  beyond  our  fondest 
hopes, — is  our  heartfelt  wish  and  prayer. 

Selden  B.  McLaughlin,  ’02. 


Hews  of  too  month. 


The  Report  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
Hlumni  ing  of  the  Fordham  College 

Report-  Alumni  Association. 

June  16th,  1902. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read.  It 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  they  be  adopted  as 
read  ; the  motion  was  carried. 

» 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  next  read 
his  report,  showing  a balance  of  one  thousand  and 
twenty-nine  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  ($1,029.48). 

The  Chairman  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  Mr.  A.. 
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X.  Phelan,  reported  a balance  of  ninety-two  dollars 

($92.00). 

The  Chairman  of  the  “ Prom  ” Committee  re- 
ported that  he  had  given  a check  to  the  College  for 
the  piofits  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  sevent}’-five  cents  ($375.75),  and 
interest  amounting  to  five  dollars  and  seventeen 
cents  ($5-17);  and  reported  an  unpaid  balance  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars  ($112.00),  making  a total 
of  $458.92. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr. 
Francis  O’Neill,  reported  the  following  names  as 
candidates  for  the  different  offices  : Mr.  Richard  S. 
Treac}',  President;  Rev.  Thomas  P.  McLaughlin, 
Messrs.  T.  B.  Connery,  H.  K.  Doherty,  T.  E.  Crim- 
mins,  H.  Kelly,  and  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  Vice-presi- 
dents ; Gerald  Barry,  Treasurer;  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Donnell, Recording  Secretary;  John  E.  Claffy, 
Corresponding  Secretary  ; and  John  C.  McNeilly, 
Historian. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Secretary 
cast  one  vote  for  the  election  of  the  foregoing  ticket. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  Secretar}7  cast  his 
vote. 

Mr.  Dunn  made  a few  appropriate  remarks  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  his  inability  to  serve  another 
term  and  thanking  the  other  officers  in  the  Alumni 
for  their  hearty  cooperation  and  support  during 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Francis  Oliver  and  Dr.  James  N.  Butler  were 
appointed  as  committee  to  escort  the  newly-elected 
President  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Treacy  addressed  the 
Alumni  briefly,  thanking  them  for  their  consideration 
in  electing  him  as  president  and  assuring  them  of 
his  every  effort  to  make  the  present  year  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  past. 
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Under  the  head  of  new  business,  Mr.  O’Neill  rose 
to  a point  of  information,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
as  to  the  non-payment  of  dues.  The  chairman  in- 
formed him  that  at  some  time  during  the  year  a com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  to  revise  the  Constitution 
and  to  make  some  provision  therein  relative  to  those 
who  neglect  to  pay  their  dues. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a vote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  to  the  out-going  officers  ; the  motion 
was  carried. 

On  motion  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contri- 

POiSOtlitlg  tbC  bution  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  educa- 
ttlells  tion  in  a matter  touching  very  nearly 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  Cath- 
olic belief,  is  the  article  on  Poisoning  the  Wells  in  the 
June  Messenger.  The  Rev.  Editor,  seeking  the  cause 
of  the  wide-spread  ignorance  of  things  Catholic 
among  our  separated  brethren,  finds  to  his  dismay 
that  the  wells  of  information  are  poisoned — poisoned 
seemingly  by  men  who  know  or  ought  to  know 
what  they  are  doing;  poisoned,  too,  by  men  who 
profess  to  be  impartial  in  every  way,  and  in  no 
department  more  rigorously  impartial  than  in  that 
which  relates  to  religious  belief.  The  publication 
thus  found  not  only  not  impartial,  but  partial  in  the 
extreme,  and  positively  unjust  is  “ Appleton’s  Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia  and  Atlas.” 

Every  Catholic  in  the  land  and  every  fair-minded 
Protestant  should  be  made  aware  that  “ Appleton’s 
Universal  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas  ” is  in  matters 
touching  the  Catholic  religion  unfair,  untruthful,  un- 
just, unprincipled.  Let  our  graduates,  if  they  have 
the  publication,  rid  themselves  of  it;  let  them  warn 
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their  neighbors  against  it,  and  let  them  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  unscrupulous  or  unthinking  editors 
feel  that  the  rehearsing  of  “ old  charges,”  “ old  lies,  ” 
“old  calumnies”  against  the  Catholic  Church  is  no 
longer  a paying  investment.  The  Appletons  should 
in  justice  pay  those  who  have  bought  this  pernicious 
edition  of  the  work  to  return  it.  They  should  gather 
the  books  on  hand  and  those  thus  returned  in  one 
great  heap  and  burn  them  ; then,  to  repair  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power  the  wrong  they  have  done  to  their 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  they  should  get  out 
another  edition,  taking  especial  care  to  correct  every 
false  statement,  to  take  back  every  lie,  to  retract  every 
calumny  that  makes  the  Cyclopedia  as  it  stands, 
one  of  the  most  insidious  agents  of  the  devil,  going 
about  as  it  does  doing  a devil’s  work  in  the  garb  of  an 
angel  of  light. 


June  28th  was  ordination  day  in  the 
HCO-  Jesuit  House  of  Studies,  Woodstock, 
$aCCfdOtC$  Md.  Among  the  newly  ordained  we 
find  two  of  our  old  boys,  Rev.  John 
J.  Lunny  and  Rev.  Ferdinand  A.  Rousseau  ; and  five 
of  our  old  professors,  Rev.  M.  E.  Prendergast,  Rev. 
Albert  G.  Brown,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Brock,  Rev.  Eu- 
gene De  L.  McDonnell,  Rev.  John  H.  Mulligan  and 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Carney.  The  Monthly,  in  the  name 
of  Alma  Mater,  congratulates  her  old  boys  and  pro- 
fessors on  the  great  dignity  conferred  upon  them, 
and  wishes  them  a long  and  happy  life  as  reapers  of 
the  Lord’s  harvest. 
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Early  in  June  Brother  Thos.  F.  Gear 
Bro  took  his  first  vows.  We  offer  him 

Bear  our  sincerest  congratulations,  and 

wish  him  the  success  in  his  calling  that 
crowned  the  efforts  of  his  brother  in  religion,  St. 
Alphonsus  Rodriguez.  The  event  was  celebrated 
in  the  College  by  the  granting  of  a half  holiday. 

The  following  card  came  to  us  early 
RO&t.  in  June: — 

mcDonndl  New  York,  June  2d,  1902. 

We  desire  to  announce  that  Mr. 

Robert  E.  McDonnell  has  this  day  become  a mem- 
ber of  our  law  firm,  and  that  the  firm  name  has  been 
changed  to  Cantwell,  Moore  & McDonnell. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Cantwell  & Moore. 

Those  who  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  McDonnell 
on  this  step  forward  in  his  professional  career  will 
find  him  at  his  office,  Central  Bank  Building,  320 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  donor, 
HCW  the  Herman  Ridder  Purse  of  $50.00 
Pur$e  awaits  the  student  attaining  the 

highest  average  in  German  during 
the  scholastic  years  of  1902-1903. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Lynch,  LL.  D., 
mar  Eyncl),  pastor  of  St.  John’s  in  Utica,  formerly 
'67  vicar  general  of  the  diocese  and  rector 

of  the  Cathedral,  returned  on  Saturday 
from  a four  months  trip  abroad.  Mgr.  Lynch  ar- 
rived in  Rome  in  time  to  participate  in  the  solemn 
services  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pope’s  Golden 
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Jubilee  celebration  ; later  he  was  in  Lourdes,  and 
our  readers  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  letters  written  from  those 
places.  Before  sailing  for  home  Mgr.  Lynch  visited 
Castlebar,  Ireland,  the  home  of  Bishop  Ludden, 
Syracuse,  and  on  Sunday,  June  1st,  preached  the 
sermon  of  the  day  at  the  Cathedral  in  that  place,  and 
paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  sons  of  Castlebar,  many 
of  whom  are  now  residents  of  Central  New  York. 

The  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  A.  M., 
ROW.  ntartitl  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduates 
Qlynn  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Manhattan  College.  He  paid  grace- 
ful tribute  to  the  work  and  zealous  workers  of  a 
sister  college.  Rev.  Fr.  Rector  was  present  at  the 
exercises,  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Glynn  about  Ford- 
ham  and  her  successes,  past  and  present. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Calkins,  ’96,  is  practising 
*96  medicine  inCleveland,  Ohio,  and  doing 
very  well,  too.  He  informs  us  that 
L.  Louis  Tracey,  ’95,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  Law 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

One  of  the  old  boys  writes  : “ The  re- 
Odd  cent  death  of  Numa  J.  Samory  recalls 

TtCttl  the  fact  that  he  was  the  captain  of 

the  first  baseball  team  at  Fordham. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Rose  Hills  met  and  de- 
feated a picked  nine  from  St.  Francis  Xaviers  in  the 
first  match  game  played  at  Fordham.  Among  the 
names  of  the  players  our  old  boy  remembers,  we  find 
James  J.  Doherty,  ’60,  James  J.  Sullivan,  ’60,  both  of 
whom  are  living  still ; William  Sheridan,  ’61 , Edward 
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P.  Brownson,  ’61,  Oliver  McKeon,  ’6o,  and  Nicholas 
J.  Connell  of  the  Commercial  Class.  Mr.  Francis 
V.  S.  Oliver  was  the  first  manager  of  the  team, 
and  picked  and  placed  the  players.  Rev.  J.  McGean, 
Pastor  of  St.  Peter’s,  Barclay  Street,  and  Rev.  James 
Barry  of  Rye,  were  members  of  the  opposing  team. 

The  Fordham  Monthly,  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  students,  facul- 
’01-'02  ty  and  officials  of  the  College,  wishes 
to  express  its  gratitude  for  the  warm 
support  and  encouragement  at  all  times  accorded 
Alma  Mater  by  the  retiring  President,  Hon.  John 
P.  Dunn,  ’80,  and  his  officers  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Treacy,  ’69,  the  new- 
HCW  Bum  ly-elected  President  of  the  Alumni, 
promises  to  establish  early  in  July  of 
the  present  year,  the  Alumni  Literary  Essay  Burse 
of  $50.  The  sum  to  be  given  for  the  foundation  is 
$1,250.  There  is  no  disputing  the  vitality  of  our 
Alumni  organization.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  College  Catalogue  may  be  of 
interest  : — 

“ The  friends  of  the  College  are  respectfully  re- 
minded of  the  good  and  honorable  work  of  found- 
ing prizes  and  scholarships.  Such  foundations 
would  stimulate  young  men  to  greater  ardor  for  ser- 
ious studies ; and  while  showing  the  public  spirit 
and  zeal  of  the  founders  for  education,  would  en- 
able the  College  to  bestow  higher  rewards  on  suc- 
cessful exertions.” 
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The  Rev.  John  J.  Boyle, ’78,  is  to  be 
'7$  congratulated  on  the  auspicious  cor- 
ner-stone laying  of  his  new  church  in 
the  Bronx,  on  Sunday,  June  22d.  Ourloyal  Alumnus, 
the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67,  LL.  D.,  V.  G., 
officiated. 


On  June  30th,  in  St.  George’s  Church 
W 3 Rincftliffe  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Rev.  John  C.  Har- 
mon, S.  J.,  celebrated  the  Anniversary 
Mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  William  J.  Hinch- 
liffe.  The  family  and  friends  of  the  family  were 
present.  Willie  was  a model  student  during  his  stay 
at  Fordham,  and  as  such  it  is  only  fitting  that  Alma 
Mater  should  cherish  his  memory  and  bring  what 
help  she  can  to  him  even  after  death. 

Rev.  Jas.  Nilan,  ’59,  Pastor  of  St. 
Rtf*.  33S-  Peter’s  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

’$9  is  doing  much  for  the  cause  of  truth 
by  his  Sunday  evening  lectures.  He 
has  established  a Question  Box  in  his  church,  and 
by  means  of  this  interesting  feature  in  church  work 
is  enabled  to  excite  studious  minds  to  learn  about 
deep  things  often  misunderstood.  The  questions 
he  answers  often  touch  the  most  vital  points  of 
Catholic  controversy,  and  handled  as  they  are  in  Dr. 
Nilan’s  telling  way,  they  cannot  fail  to  bring  comfort 
and  consolation  to  many  a doubting  heart.  There 
is  so  much  ignorance  of  Catholic  belief  and  practice 
among:  those  who  have  wandered  from  the  fold,  that 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Dr.  Nilan  for 
his  zeal  in  striving  to  lead  the  lost  sheep  back. 
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The  very  Rev.  William  McNulty, 
Dealt  IftcHulty  ’55,  LL.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  John’s 

Church,  Paterson,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
confirmed  by  Bishop  O’Connor  of  Newark  as  one 
of  the  deans  of  the  diocese.  We  congratulate  our 
distinguished  Alumnus,  and  wish  him  many  years 
of  life  and  a continuance  of  the  success  that  has 
always  marked  his  efforts  for  God  and  His  Church. 


fordbamensia. 


NCE  more  the  time  of  rest  and  recreation  has 
come.  The  vacation  has  rolled  round  at  last, 
and  another  scholastic  year  has  passed  with 
its  sufferings  and  trials,  its  victories  and  defeats,  its 
joys  and  sorrows.  For  some  time  past  the  old  song, 
“ No  more  Latin,  no  more  Greek,  etc.,”  has  resounded 
in  the  Halls  and  “ quad  ” of  old  Fordham.  When 
this  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  for  the  present 
year  is  published,  we  suppose  that  all  will  be  having 
such  a round  of  pleasure  that  they  will  hardly  have 
time  to  read  this  echo  of  their  past  life  at  College. 
Well,  the  essays  on  politeness  are  finished,  and  there 
are  no  accounts  to  offend  the  critical  and  aesthetic 
taste  of  some.  We  wish  all  a pleasant  and  a happy 
vacation.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  tell  you  to 
enjoy  yourselves,  as  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  all 
busily  engaged  in  doing  that. 


During  the  week  preceding  the  vacation,  when 
everyone  was  busy  plugging  up  for  the  coming 
“ exams,”  a merry-go-round  came  to  the  village  of 
Fordham  and  started  to  do  business  on  an  empty 
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lot  not  many  hundred  yards  from  the  College  build- 
ings. Well,  we  know  it  is  said  that  “ Music  hath- 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,”  but  such  music 
as  was  played  by  the  hurdy-gurdy  organ  attached 
to  this  carousel  would  drive  anyone  to  drink.  The 
Bible  Society  who  were  so  active  in  stopping  Sun- 
day baseball  ought  to  wake  up  and  put  an  end  to 
such  a flagrant  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

The  qualities  that  characterized  the  Junior  Debat- 
ing Society  for  the  year  1901-02  were  thorough- 
ness and  snap.  The  meetings  were  enjoyable  and 
profitable.  The  members  of  this  year  deserve  the 
honors  due  to  founders.  They  established  the  So- 
ciety on  a solid  basis,  wrote  and  printed  its  Constitu- 
tions. The  year  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  exper- 
ience had  made  manifest  to  all  that  stability  could  not 
be  secured  by  uncertain  traditions,  but  required  the 
firmer  basis  of  written  laws.  In  the  general  meeting 
of  April  12th,  the  motion  to  select  a Committee  to 
draught  a Constitution  for  the  Junior  Debating  So- 
ciety met  with  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approval. 
The  President,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hurley, ’04,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  empowered  to 
choose  four  other  members  to  assist  him.  The 
following  were  selected: — Mr.  Armin  J.  Sibbel,  ’ 04  ; 
Mr.  R.  Jos.  Walsh,  ’ 04  ; Mr.  Robert  J.  Maher,  ’ 05  ; 
Mr.  Thos.  J.  Dillon,  ’05.  This  Committee  began 
the  work  on  April  14th  and  labored  strenuously  for 
four  weeks.  On  May  10th  the  Constitutions  passed 
the  first  reading,  and  on  May  17th,  after  the  second 
reading,  they  were  adopted.  The  motion  to  print 
them  and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  a special 
assessment  was  promptly  carried,  and  the  money  as 
promptly  collected.  Within  a week  after  the  Con- 
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stitutions  had  been  adopted  the  manuscript  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  shortness  of  the  time 
between  the  conception  and  the  completion  of  this 
the  crowning-  work  of  a successful  year,  entitles  them 
to  indulgence  for  any  shortcomings  detected  by 
kind  critics  in  the  “ Constitutions  of  the  Junior  De- 
bating Society.” 

The  old  saying,  “ The  last  shall  be  first  and  the  first 
shall  be  last,”  was  well  exemplified  during  the  recent 
“ exams.”  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  or  rather 
because  it  was  said  they  skipped  class,  though  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  anyone  could  skip  class  when  no 
class  was  held,  the  Juniors  and  Sophomores  were 
told  to  go  way  back  and  wait  until  Freshmen  and 
First  Academic  were  examined.  They  might  have 
been  waiting  still — had  it  not  been  shown  that  there 
were  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  altar  boys  had  their  annual  feast  in  the  Re- 
fectory on  June  ioth.  Owing  to  the  untiring  labors 
of  Fr.  Prendergast,  S.  J.,  the  feast  was  a great  suc- 
cess in  every  way. 

Did  you  see  the  man  with  the  whiskers.  He  was 
around  during  the  month  of  June,  and  despite  all 
taunts  and  jeers  such  as,  “you  need  a shave,”  “ you 
are  cheating  the  barber,”  etc.,  he  still  persevered  in 
etting  his  whiskers  grow  until  at  length  they  de- 
veloped into  a beautiful  Van  Dyke. 

Mr.  J.  Butler,  who  left  Fordham  about  the  end  of 
May  to  play  with  the  Jersey  City  baseball  team, 
visited  the  College  on  Sunday,  June  15th.  Mr.  Butler 
informed  us  that  he  was  going  to  give  up  baseball, 
and  that  he  and  C.  McKenna,  ’01,  were  about  to 
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leave  for  Arizona,  where  they  would  join  Fred  Smith 
in  some  mining-  enterprise. 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  seen  in  Fordham 
in  many  years  witnessed  the  competitive  drill  and 
sham  battle  which  took  place  on  the  College  Campus 
on  June  8th.  In  the  drill  the  judges  decided  that 
Co.  C,  commanded  by  Cadet  Captain  W.  Rafferty 
did  the  best,  and  the  colors  were  awarded  to  them. 
In  the  sham  battle,  Co.  A took  up  a strong  position 
behind  the  line  of  trees  extending  in  front  of  St. 
John’s  Hall.  They  were  obliged  to  retreat,  however, 
before  the  rapid  fusilade  and  final  impetuous  charge 
of  Companies  B,  C,  and  D. 

The  wisdom  of  electing  the  manager  of  the  foot- 
ball team  in  November  instead  of  in  June,  as  here- 
tofore, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  Fallon,  ’04, 
manager  of  next  year’s  team,  has  already  an  almost 
complete  schedule,  including  games  with  Columbia, 
Boston,  Union,  Williams,  Dickinson  and  other 
colleges.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  pros- 
pects of  next  year’s  team,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
with  a good  coach,  we  have  in  those  who  remain  of 
last  year’s  team  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  team. 

Chas.  J.  Murn,  1903. 


JUNIOR  HALL. 


Second  extends  its  most  sincere  congratulations 
to  our  head-prefect,  who  was  raised  to  the  sacred 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  at  Woodstock  College, 
Md.,  on  Saturday,  June  28th,  by  His  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Gibbons. 
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Owing  to  Father  Prendergast’s  untiring  zeal  and 
eagerness  to  satisfy  all  our  desires,  Second  has  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  appearance.  The  many  new 
gymnastic  apparatus  which  helped  us  to  pass  the 
weary  winter  months  so  happily,  and  the  bright  new 
desks  that  inspired  us  with  a much  greater  love  for 
study,  even  though  lots  of  reading  matter  hovered 
around  us,  are  but  a few  mementoes  of  the  great 
interest  he  manifested  toward  us  all  during  the  past 
year.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  all  cannot  be 
present  on  the  28th  to  give  him  nine  good,  heart}7 
“ Rahs  ” and  a “Fordham,  Fordham,  Fordham.” 

“ Say,  Mister,  who  has  the  table  the  next  half 
hour?”  was  a question  asked  many  times  during 
the  preceding  month  by  our  patrons  of  ping  pong. 
Really,  it  was  surprising  how  our  home-run  batters 
longed  for  a gentle  tap  at  the  “celluloid  sphere.” 
Still,  such  was  the  case.  We  suppose  that  they  were 
anxious  to  get  into  trim  for  their  summer  socials,  as 
baseball  is  not  a very  appropriate  game  for  a parlor 
or  drawing-room.  That’s  right;  let  the  dear  old 
maroon  win  the  laurels  in  every  sport,  even  in  ping 
pong. 

A Polyglot  Dictionary  is  a very  large  and  cumber- 
some tome  to  carry  around  in  one’s  pocket,  especially 
in  very  hot  weather;  yet  if  we  wished  to  con  the 
meaning  and  translate  into  the  vernacular  the  many 
trite  and  witty  sayings  that  adorned  the  black-border 
on  the  study  hall  stairs,  this  we  would  have  to  do. 
Please  remember  that  Hinds  & Noble  have  not  yet 
received  an  edition  of  our  “ Dicta,”  and  make  these 
“ words  of  wisdom  ” intelligible  to  your  benighted 
comrades. 


THE  TRACK  TEAM. 

'Toole.  O'Connor,  Clark.  Manager.  Dady,  Hurley, 

J.  Murray  Fallon,  Capt.  Smith,  Gargan,  G.  Dillon. 
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Br.  H must  have  exhausted  his  chalk 

supply,  to  judge  by  the  amount  that  was  used  in  the 
“ gym  ” last  month.  The  highly  decorative  signs  of 
“ 6 more  days,”  etc.,  seemed  to  claim  every  available 
inch. 

We  brought  to  light,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Month- 
ly, that  time-honored  book  on  Donts,  and  we  think 
that  Second  profited  greatly  by  its  sage  sayings,  for, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  head-prefect  was  miles 
away,  we  didn’t  take  sun-baths  on  the  pleasant  sward, 
nor  did  we  travel  eastward  and  frequent  the  Zoo 
and  many  other  spots  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  Per- 
haps we  were  afraid  of  his  far-seeing  eye. 

Some  young  gentleman,  evidently  a great  enthus- 
iast of  Longfellow,  thought  that  he  would  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  New  England  bard  by  putting 
into  practice  some  of  the  advice  given  by  the  poet  in 
his  Psalm  of  Life.  So  not  being  able  to  leave  behind  him 
foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  the  baseball  diamond,  he 
tested  the  acceleration  of  a bottle  of  ink  by  allowing 
it  to  fall  from  the  study  hall  window  and  make  an  in- 
delible imprint  on  the  old  familiar  back-stop.  The 
gentleman  probably  thinks  that  though  he  has  left 
behind  him  a mark  that  time  and  sapolio  alone  will 
efface,  his  name  is  entirely  “ incog.”  However,  we 
warn  him  that  the  Bradys  have  never  been  de- 
ceived. 

Farewell  is  a hard  word  to  say,  so  we  only  whisper 
Au  revoir,  and  fondly  hope  that  the  members  of  Sec- 
ond will  have  a very  pleasant  and  happy  vacation. 

Cecil  Fitch,  ’06. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 


Our  old  friends,  the  Excelsiors  of  St.  Joseph’s  In- 
stitute, gave  us  a return  game  on  Saturday,  J une  7th. 
It  was  a good  chance  for  our  Tyro  team  to  repair 
its  reputation,  so  badly  shattered  by  the  Excelsiors 
at  Throgg’s  Neck  during  the  early  part  of  May. 
The  Tyros  played  a fast,  snappy  game.  They  easily 
repaired  their  reputation,  outplaying  the  St.  Joseph 
boys  at  every  stage  of  the  game.  The  final  score 
was  1 1 to  3 in  our  favor. 

The  long  looked  for  track  meet,  between  the 
Grammar  School  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  St. 
John’s  Hall,  took  place  on  June  7th.  Lawrence  Zam- 
brano, and  his  team  had  long  aroused  our  interest  in 
the  result  by  their  daily  practice  and  many  hopes  of 
victory. 

St.  John’s  Hall  won  by  the  score  of  41  to  9.  For 
two  weeks  previous  to  the  meet,  our  team  had  prac- 
ticed daily  under  the  careful  direction  of  Mr.  Val. 
Oldshue,  ’02,  and  under  his  competent  care  made 
such  great  progress  that  they  completely  outclassed 
their  rivals  in  the  final  contest.  St.  Francis’  boys 
were  “never  in  the  race.”  From  the  first  shot  of 
the  pistol  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  Grammar 
School  would  be  fortunate  if  they  scored  a point. 
Taken  as  a team,  they  were  larger  and  older  than 
we.  For  this  we  feared  them  ; but  our  fears  were 
not  of  long  duration.  Captain  Zambrano,  our  “thir- 
teen-year-old wonder,”  from  the  very  start  set  such 
a pace  that  the  St.  Francis’  boys  saw  that  the  vic- 
tory was  not  for  them. 
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In  the  30,  40,  60,  and  100-yard  dashes  we  captured 
first  and  second  places — 28  out  of  32  points.  In  the 
Relay  (800  yards)  we  won  by  forty  yards.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows: — 

Dashes. 

30  yards. — Won  by  L.  Zambrano,  S.  J.  H.  ; second, 
T.  Brockhurst,  S.  J.  H. ; third,  O’Keefe,  Grammar 
School.  Time,  4 seconds. 

40  yards. — Won  by  C.  Hoyt,  S.  J.  H.;  second, 
C.  Milligan,  S.  J.  H. ; third,  A.  Walsh,  Grammar 
School.  Time,  6 seconds. 

60  yards. — Won  by  L.  Zambrano,  S.  J.  H. ; sec- 
ond, Brockhurst,  S.  J.  H.  ; third,  Wilkes,  Grammar 
School.  Time  y\  seconds. 

100  yards. — Won  by  C.  Milligan,  S.  J.  H.  ; second, 
C.  Hoyt,  S.  J.  H. ; third.  A.  Walsh,  Grammar 
School.  Time,  12 J seconds. 

400  yards. — Won  by  A.  Walsh,  Grammar  School  ; 
second,  S.  Daly,  S.  J.  H.  ; third,  L.  Black,  S.  J.  H. ; 
Time,  56  seconds. 

Relay,  800  yards. — Won  by  St.  John’s  Hall;  L. 
Zambrano,  C.  Milligan,  T.  Brockhurst,  C.  Hoyt. 
Time,  1 min.  39?  seconds. 

The  year  is  over;  vacation  has  come  as  a reward 
of  labor.  We  bid  our  many  friends  “ Good-bye  ! ” 
May  all  our  boys  enjoy  this  sweet  vacation  and  re- 
turn to  spend  another  happy  year  on  dear  old 
“Third.”  Aurevoir!  auf  wiedersehen ! May  we 
meet  again  ! 


P.  Gleises,  ’06. 
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Baseball 


April 

2 — C.  C.  N.  Y.  at  Fordham 

5 — Princeton  at  Princeton 

12 — Syracuse  at  Fordham 

16 — Xavier  Col.  at  Fordham 

19 — Yale  at  Fordham 

25 —  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester 

26 —  Lafayette  at  Fordham 

May 

1 —  Cornell  at  Fordham 

2 —  Univ.  of  Vermont  at  Fordham. 

8 — Bucknell  at  Fordham 

10 — U.  S.  Mil.  Acad,  at  West  Point, 
14 — Columbia  at  Fordham 

16 —  Penn.  State  at  Fordham 

17 —  Holy  Cross  at  Fordham 

2i — Trinity  at  Fordham 

24 — Georgetown  at  Fordham 

31 — N.  Y.  A.  C.  at  Fordham 

June 

4 — Pennsylvania  at  Phila 

7 — Crescent  A C.  at  Bay  Ridge . . . 

14 — Boston  Col.  at  Fordham 

17 — Lafayette  at  Easton 


FORD. 

OPP. 

16 

3 

I 

9 

7 

2 

18 

0 

1 

3 

I 

5 

2 

3 

4 

I 

9 

3 

6 

4 

6 

2 

12 

0 

U 

I 

5 

1 

22 

2 

3 

4 

I 

4 

9 

3 

10 

8 

O 

3 

0 

Fordham,  9 ; Univ.  of  Pa.,  3. 

Fordham  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  on  June  4th,, 
and  defeated  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  score 
of  9 to  3.  The  fast,  snappy  ball  played  by  Fordham 
was  too  much  for  the  easy-going  Quakers,  and  before 
they  had  realized  it  the  wearers  of  the  Maroon  had 
shown  them  how  the  national  game  should  be 
played.  Kennedy,  who  had  played  a star  game  in 
the  field  all  season,  was  behind  the  bat  for  Fordham, 
and  caught  a splendid  game,  while  Mitchell  and 
Keane  aided  materially  in  the  run-getting  by  their 
timely  batting.  The  score  : — 


BASEBALL. 
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U.  of  Ta. 


R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Swetnam,  2 b. . 

..1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Collier,  2b. . . 

. . .1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

O’Brien,  3b. . . 

..2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

White,  cf. . . 

. ..0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Keane,  ef . . . . 

.2 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Wilder,  If. . . 

. . .0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Mitchell,  If  . . 

.1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Oslin,  ss . . . . 

...2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Robertson,  lb. 

..1 

1 

11 

1 

0 

Myers,  lb. . . 

. ...0 

0 

11 

1 

1 

Doscher,  p . . . 

..0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Noble,  rf. . . 

. ..0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Kennedjr,  c. . . 

.0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Bennett  c. . . 

...0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Hartman,  ss. . 

.0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Brown,  3b.  . 

. ..0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Crossin,  rf . . . . 

..2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Devlin,  p.  . . . 

. ..0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

.9 

6 

27 

12 

1 

Total.  .. 

. 3 

8 

27 

10 

9 

Fordham 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 — 9 

U.  of  P 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0—3 


Fordham 0 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 — 9 

U.  of  P 1 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0—3 


Three-base  hit — Oslin  ; Two-base  hits — Mitchell,  Oslin.  Base 
onjballs — Off  Doscher,  2];  off  Devlin,  0 ; Struck  out — By  Doscher,  5 ; 
by  Devlin  6. 


Fordham,  io  ; Crescent  A.  C.,  8. 

Fordham  defeated  the  Crescent  A.  C.  at  Bay 
Ridge  on  June  7th,  the  score  being  10  to  8. 
Mackay,  Georgetown's  crack  pitcher,  came  from 
Washington  with  the  intention  of  duplicating  his 
feat  of  a few  weeks  ago,  when  Georgetown  defeated 
Fordham,  but  he  lasted  but  six  innings,  Fordham 
touching  him  safely  for  nine  hits  and  ten  runs. 
Doscher,  who  was  in  the  box  for  Fordham,  pitched 
his  usual  masterly  game,  having  eight  strike-outs  to 
his  credit.  The  game  being  played  in  a drizzling 
rain  accounts  for  the  number  of  bases  on  balls  given 
by  both  pitchers.  The  score  : — 


FORDHAM.  CRESCENT. 


R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

R. 

H. 

P.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Swetnam,  2b. 

. A 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Quimby,  2 b 

.0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

O’Brien,  3b.. 

.2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Camp,  ss 

.1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Keane,  cf . . . 

. .2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

R d’gton,  Cl’k  cf  0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Mitchell,  If . . . 

. .1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Afield.  3b.  . . . 

..0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Robertson,  lb. 

..0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Stevenson,  rf.  . 

..1 

2 

4 

0 

0 

Doscher,  p... 

...1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Watt,  Mackay,  If  1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Kennedy,  c. . . 

.1 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Mackenzie,  lb. 

..3 

2 

8 

0 

3 

Hartman,  as. . 

..1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Dunne,  c 

..1 

1 

6 

1 

0 

Crossin,  rf 

..1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mackay,  p . . . 

.1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Milton,  p 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

10 

9 

27 

12 

2 

Totals 

.8 

8 

7 

6 

4 

Fordham 

•Crescent  A.  C 


00202600  0—10 
00020400  2—8 
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Runs  earned — Fordham,  7j:  Crescent,  5.  Tliree-base  hits — Robertson 
and  Mitchell.  Two-base  hits — Hartman  and  Stevenson.  Stolen  bases — 
Mackay,  McKenzie.  Dunne,  O’Brien  and  Hartman.  Struck  out — By 
Doscher,  8 ; by  Mackay,  5;  by  Milton,  1.  Bases  od  balls — Off  Doscher, 
8 ; oil  Mackay,  2;  off  Milton,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Doscher,  2.  Time 
of  game — Two  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 


Fordham,  13  ; Boston  College,  o. 


In  a one-sided  game,  Fordham  closed  its  season 
on  the  home  grounds  by  defeating  Boston  College 
to  the  tune  of  13  to  0.  Crossin  pitched  a splendid 
game,  allowing  the  visitors  but  three  hits  and  strik- 
ing out  ten  men.  The  features  of  the  game  were 
the  playing  of  Swetnam  and  Hartman,  and  home 
runs  by  Mitchell  and  Kennedy.  The  score: — 


FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  P.  0.  A.  E. 


Swetnam,  2b.  . . 2 1 

O’Brien,  3b 2 3 

Keane,  cf 1 4 

Mitchell,  If 1 1 

Robertson.  lb..l  2 

Doscher  rf 1 1 

Kennedy,  c 3 3 

Hartman,  ss.  . . . 2 


Crossin,  p. 


0 

.0  0 


1 

1 

1 

0 

9 

1 

10 

4 

0 


2 0 
4 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 0 
2 0 


BOSTON  COLLEGE. 


R. 

H. 

P.  0. 

A. 

E. 

Ward,  ss 

. ..0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

O’Brien,  lb.  . 

...0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Ford,  2b 

..0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Hoey,  cf 

. .0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Sheehan,  If.  . 

. .0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Lynch,  rf.  . . , 

. ..0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Powers,  c. . . 

. ..0 

0 

TO 

2 

0 

Greene,  3b. . . 

..0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Driscoll,  p. . . 

...0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Totals 13  15  27  10  0 


Totals 0 3 24  4 3 


Fordham 2 1 6 0 0 0 3 1.x — 13 

Boston  College 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 


Home  runs — Mitchell,  Kennedy.  Three-base  hit — Robertson.  Two- 
base  hits — O’Brien,  Keane.  Base  on  balls — Off  Crossin,  1 ; off  Driscoll,  3- 
Struck  out — By  Crossin,  10;  by  Driscoll,  8.  Umpire — Mr.  McTigue. 


The  batting  average  of  the  ’V arsity  players  for  the 
present  season,  excluding  the  games  with  C.  C.  N.  Y. 
and  Lafayette,  is  as  follows  : — 


PLAYERS 

GAMES  PLAYED 

PER  CENT. 

Keane 

19 

•444 

Roberston 

18 

.402 

Mitchell 

19 

•385 

BASEBALL. 


7 1 1 


PLAYERS 

GAMES  PLAYED 

PER  CEN' 

Butler 

14 

•315 

Swetnam 

19 

.284 

Crossin 

10 

.250 

Horan 

4 

.250 

O’Brien 

18 

.240 

Hartman 

18 

.232 

Doscher 

12 

.230 

Kennedy 

16 

.187 

Ewald 

3 

•143 

The  fielding  average  is  as  follows 

: — 

PLAYERS 

GAMES 

PER  CENT. 

Crossin 

IO 

IOOO 

Horan 

4 

1000 

Robertson 

18 

•975 

Keane 

19 

•957 

Kennedy 

l6 

•956 

Doscher 

12 

•933 

Mitchell 

19 

•93i 

O’Brien 

18 

.906 

Butler 

14 

•893 

Swetnam 

19 

.864 

Hartman 

18 

.855 

At  the  annual  games  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  James 
Fallen,  with  a handicap  of  g ft.,  won  the  ioo-yd.  dash 
in  io  seconds. 

Fordham,  5 ; Lafayette,  o. 

Fordham  wound  up  her  season  on  June  1 8th  by  de- 
feating Lafayette  by  the  score  of  5 to  o.  The  game 
was  played  at  Lafayette,  it  being  their  Commence- 
ment Day,  and  therefore  the  victory  was  doubly  grat- 
ifying. Doscher  pitched  a magnificent  game,  proba- 
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bly  the  best  of  the  year.  In  the  nine  innings  but 
twenty-eight  men  faced  him,  three  men  an  inning, 
with  the  exception  of  one  inning.  He  had  the  home 
team  completely  at  his  mercy,  striking  out  ten  men 
and  allowing  them  but  two  hits.  Fordham's  field- 
ing and  all-around  playing  was  the  best  of  the  year. 
After  the  game,  Wm.  Keane,  ’03,  was  elected  cap- 
tain for  the  season  of  1903. 

The  score  : — 


LAFAYETTE. 


R H.  P.O. 

A. 

E. 

Brown,  If . . . . 

....0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Currier,  ss. . . 

. .0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

Irwin,  c 

. ...0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Ernst,  lb.  . . . 

. . .0 

1 

12 

0 

2 

Johnston,  p. . 

. ...0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Launt,  rf 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Stitzer,  3b  . . 

. . .0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Hubley,  2b.  . . 

. ..0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

Hill,  cf 

. . .0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Totals.  . . 

....0 

2 

27 

14 

9 

FORDHAM. 

R H.  P.0.  A.  E. 

Swetnam,  2b 2 2 3 1 0 

Keane,  cf 1 2 2 0 0 

O’Brien,  3b 11  2 0 0 

Mitchell,  If 1 110  0 

Robertson,  lb...O  0 6 0 0 

Kennedy,  c 0 2 7 1 0 

Hartman,  ss  ....0  0 5 3 0 

Crossin,  rf 0 2 0 0 0 

Doscher.  p 0 0 1 2 0 


Totals 5 10  27  7 0 


Lafayette 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 — 0 

Fordham 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 — 5 


V.  J.  OLDSHUE,  ’02. 
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Currita , Countess  of  A Ibornoz.  A novel  of  Madrid  society.  By 
Luis  Coloma.  Translated  into  English  by  Estelle  Huyck  Atwell. 
Little,  Brown  & Co.,  Boston. 

Luis  Coloma  is  a priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  has  written 
many  novels  in  which  he  holds  up  to  ridicule  the  faults  and  follies 
of  Spanish  high  society.  In  Currita  he  goes  farther,  and  strives  to 
bring  home  to  his  readers  the  danger  of  those  who  sacrifice  virtue, 
love’of  home  and  children  and  the  love  of  God,  to  satisfy  their  insatia- 
ble/lesire  to  be  first,  to  be  talked  about,  to  ive  in  the  public  eye,  car- 
ing not  a whit  whether  the  means  they  employ  to  this  end  be  good 
or  bad,  provided  only  they  become  notorious. 

Currita,  the  principal  character  in  the  novel,  is  a creature  of  this 
kind.  Full  of  vanity,  kind,  affable  and  charitable,  if  kindness,  affa- 
bility and  charity  will  win  her  the  notoriety  she  craves  ; cunning, 
vindictive,  cruel,  if  these  traits  serve  her  purpose  better.  As  might 
be  expected,  she  is  surrounded  by  a considerable  numbei  of  satelites, 
men  and  women  comprising  various  types  of'vanity  and  folly,  some 
of  them  really  bad  at  heart,  all  of  them  wicked  or  seemingly  wicked 
because  the  state  of  society  demands  it. 

The  novel  is  sure  to  do  good ; for  no  one,  boy  or  girl,  man  or  wo- 
man, can  read  it  and  not  be  better  for  the  reading.  Here  and  there 
the  author  hints  at  the  crimes  that  disfigure  the  lives  of  his  charac- 
ters, but  pure-minded  persons  will  not  notice  these  insinuations, 
while  those  who  know  the  world  and  its  ways  and  read  between  the 
lines  will  only  be  filled  with  loathing  and  disgust— loathing  at  the 
deep  degradation  of  some  of  the  characters,  disgust  at  the  compla- 
cency with  which  others,  whose  greatest  crime  is  inordinate  vanity, 
condone  the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  good  morals,  thus  becoming 
almost  as  responsible  before  God  as  those  by  whom  the  scandals 
come. 

The  plot,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  does  not  carry  one  along  irresisti- 
bly ; there  is  no  breathless  hurrying  on  to  see  what  happens ; yet 
there  are  scenes  in  it  that  make  the  heart  pulse  rapidly,  fill  the 
throat  with  sobbing  and  the  eyes  with  tears.  Diogenes,  a first  class 
sinner  who  kept  from  drink  for  ten  months  because  a little  maid  he 
was  wont  to  kiss  turned  from  him  in  disgust  at  the  smell  of  wine, 
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dies  a beautiful  death,  attended  by  a Jesuit  •who  had  taught  him  as 
a boy  a prayer  to  our  Lady  which  the  old  sinner  had  never  failed  to 
say.  The  whole  scene  is  beautiful  and  edifying  in  the  extreme. 
The  repentance  of  Currita  is  almost  as  touching,  and  as  we  read  it 
our  hearts  are  filled  with  love  for  our  Father  in  Heaven,  for  we 
know  that  He  is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  men  can  paint  Him, 
and  that  “ if  our  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  made  white  as 
snow.” 

Father  Coloma.  as  he  says  himself,  is  only  a missionary  ; and  so — 
like  the  friars  of  olden  times,  who  got  “up  on  the  tables  in  the  public 
plazas  and  preached  therefrom  rude  truths  to  the  wandering  sheep 
who  did  not  go  to  the  temple,  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  coarse 
language,  that  they  might  well  understand. — so  I also  mount  to  my 
roof-top  in  the  pages  of  a novel,  and  preach  thence  to  those  who 
otherwise  have  no  way  of  hearing  me.  and  tell  them  plain  and 
necessary  truths  in  their  own  language,  which  never  could  be 
pronounced  beneath  the  dome  of  the  temple.  ” 

Those  that  have  ears  to  hear,  let  them  hear. 

Miss  Atwell's  work  in  translating  Currita  is  very  well  done, 
and  we  trust  that  her  success  with  this  will  induce  the  lady  to  do 
into  English  others  of  Father  Coloma’s  novels. 

Imitation  and  Analysis.  English  Exercises  based  on  Irving’s 
Sketch  Book.  By  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.  J.  Boston  : Allyn  and 
Bacon. 

“ The  methods  employed  in  this  manual  are  old  and  well  tried ; 
their  systematic  application  to  English  composition  can  alone  claim 
to  be  new.”  These  are  the  opening  words  of  a very  modest  preface 
prefixed  to  the  foregoing  work.  The  author  himself  has  tasted  the 
efficiency  of  his  principles  during  several  years  in  the  class-room,  and 
he  feels  justified  in  placing  his  methods  and  his  experience  before 
the  world.  I believe  he  is  quite  excusable  for  adding  one  more  vol- 
ume to  the  already  long  list  of  text-books  on  composition  and 
rhetoric.  I have  come  in  contact  with  his  students  either  in  ex- 
aminations or  in  other  ways,  and  I can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  well  trained  in  English  composition.  Therefore,  even  before  I 
examined  his  book,  I knew  his  system  must  be  good  ; and  the  im- 
pression left  by  reading  the  work  itself  has  merely  confirmed  my 
previous  opinion.  Everything  is  neat,  systematic,  practical  and  to 
the  point. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  text-book,  however 
perfect,  will  meet  with  universal  approbation  and  unqualified  ap- 
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proval.  Even  when  educators  agree  on  fundamental  principles, 
they  may  differ  considerably  on  minor  points  or  in  practical  appli- 
cation. Every  experienced  teacher  has  his  own  peculiar  view  of 
things.  If  I may  express  mine  in  the  present  case,  I would  say 
that  punctuation  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  sentence- 
building,  and  therefore  should  find  a place  in  the  work  which  I am 
reviewing.  To  my  mind,  punctuation  is  as  necessary  to  secure 
unity  in  a sentence  as  paragraph  rules  are  to  insure  unity  in  a 
paragraph.  A boy  who  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  punctuation 
will  not  unite  a good  sentence  save  by  accident.  He  may  know 
theoretically  the  various  kinds  of  sentences  ; but  unless  he  is  taught 
to  punctuate  carefully,  he  will  not  keep  before  his  mind  constantly 
the  connection  between  clause  and  clause,  and  the  bearing  of  parts  on 
the  whole.  His  sentences,  as  a rule,  will  lack  unity,  so  that  even  the 
most  experienced  writer  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
punctuate  them.  Everybody  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
proof-reading  or  correcting  manuscript  will  bear  me  out  in  this 
remark.  In  like  manner,  writers  who  ignore  the  mechanical  division 
of  paragraphs,  or  who  make  a paragraph  out  of  every  sentence, 
produce  disorderly  work  as  a general  rule.  They  have  no  topic 
sentence  Jexpressed  or  understood  to  guide  them; /they  jot  down 
whatever  happens  to  enter  their  head  at  the  moment;  they  do  not 
realize  the  drift  of  their  arguments  or  the  relevancy  of  their  remarks ; 
they  are  not  sure,  and  they  do  not  care,  whether  they  are  enforcing 
an  old  thought  or  introducing  a new  one.  The  parallel,  I think,  is 
exact.  Punctuation  is  as  necessary  for  an  orderly  sentence  as  the 
mechanical  division  into  paragraphs  is  for  an  orderly  composition. 
To  secure  unity  in  a sentence,  the  writer  should  bear  in  mind  con- 
stantly the  relation  of  clause  with  clause,  and  express  that  relation 
by  proper  punctuation ; to  have  the  requisite  unity  in  a paragraph, 
he  should  keep  before  him  the  main  thought,  and  weigh  every 
statement  in  view  of  that.  But  as  far  as  the  paragraph  is  concerned, 
all  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  book  before  us.  We  hope  that  the 
author,  in  some  future  edition,  will  extend  his  method  so  as  to  teach 
sentence-building  and  punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

The  selections  in  the  present  works  are  nearly  all  taken  from  the 
Sketch  Book.  Irving  is  a safe  model  for  writers,  young  or  old.  He 
is  easy  without  being  careless,  and  precise  without  being  strained 
or  affected.  In  a word,  his  writings  are  a good  antidote  for  the 
unnatural  style  which  prevails  at  the  present  day. 

Socialism : Its  Economic  Aspect.  By  William  Poland,  S.  .1.,  of  St. 
Louis  University.  B.  Herder.  St.  Louis,  1902.  Price,  5 cents. 
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In  this  pamphlet  Father  Poland,  in  his  masterly  way,  passes  in 
review  the  economic  aspect  of  socialism.  Taking  the  socialistic 
platform,  he  explains  and  applies  its  theories,  and  in  the  application 
proves  conclusively  that,  granting  to  socialism  all  that  can  be  grant- 
ed, and  supposing  all  that  must  be  supposed,  “there  is  no  temporal 
advantage  which  can  compensate  man  for  the  loss  of  his  individuality, 
his  personal  liberty,  his  native  autonomy.  ’’  Fr.  Poland  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Fordham. 

The  Faith"of  Old  England.  A popular  manual  of  instructions  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  from  a doctrinal  and  historical  standpoint.  By 
the  Rev.  Vincent  Hornyold,  S.  J.  London  Catholic  Truth  Society. 
Price,  6d.  ; by  post,  8d. ; in  cloth,  Is.;  by  post,  Is.  3d. 

The  French  Associations  Law — Its  Motives  and  Methods.'i^Ry  Rev. 
John  Gerard,  S.  J.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
Price,  one  shilling  net. 

A New  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctnne  and  Practice.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  James  Bellord,  D.  D.,  titular  Bishop  of  Milevis,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana.  The  Are  Maria. 

Saints  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  a sketch  of  the  Society  by  Rev. 
David  A.  Merrick,  S.  J.,  ’50.  Printed  and  for  sale  by  Stephen  Mearns, 
19 Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Practical  Ecplanation  and  Application  of  Bible  History.  Edited 
by  Rev.  John  J.  Nash,  D.  D.  Benziger  Bros.,  New’York,  1902.  Price, 
$1.00  net. 
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